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And How It Can Be Made 


In The Advertising Business 


By GEORGE 


Ability to earn a large salary or income in 
the constantly growing field of advertising is 
simply a question of training. 

The old way was for the young man or 
woman, fortunate enough to be employed in a 
business where sufficient advertising was done 
to warrant an advertising department, to get an 
occasional chance to practice ad writing and 
submit it to the expert manager for criticism 
and advice. 

One of the greatest and highest priced ad- 
vertising managers in America to-day began in 
just this way. He was one of my stenographers 
fourteen years ago, and I had the hardest sort 
of work in trying to get him to study and learn. 
His idea was that ad writers are “born, not 
made,’’ but he knows better now. 

The great trouble with such instruction was 
that both expert and student made it a sort of 
side issue when pressure of regular duties per- 
mitted—and many were the lapses. 

A little thinking will convince any one that 
all the benefits of personal instruction can be 
obtained by the correct correspondence system, 
for they must result from the study and analy- 
sis of certain models, followed by actual prac- 
tice in ad writing. 

The Powell System as a matter of fact gives 
in a few months from four to ten times the 
expert training that any one could possibly ob- 
tiin in a year on the old, unsatisfactory per- 
sonal-contact plan, 

A good many people have thought that cor- 
respondence instruction in advertising is a 
makeshift—a kind of substitute for personal- 
contact instruction. 

But the opposite is’ a proven fact. The 
Powell System qualifies scores of bright people 


GEORGE H. 


Prize Winner at 14th Lesson 


Although my fourteenth is but just 
completed, your thoroughness and abil- 
ity to teach advertising has already 
been proven to me. I enclose clippings 
from local paper announcing me as 
winner of the Langley ‘Advertising 
Writing Contest. 

This demonstrates your ability to 
successfully teach the student possess- 
ing a mere common school education 
—in my case a machinist at that. The 
working of the master mind is shown 
in your personal criticisms, and I look 
to them with as much interest as the 
regular lessons. 


C. B. BROWN, Waterbury, Conn 
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to fill positions worth from $25 a week up in 
less than six months, while the old plan of 
monkeying around the advertising department 
has seldom qualified in a year, and more often 
not at all. 

The Powell System calls for an hour or so 
practice daily, and if this steady work under my 
personal direction isn’t of the sort that makes 
experts, then all the boasted science of mental 
training ever known since the world began is 
a fallacy. 

Only two things are necessary on the part of 
the student at the start—a good common school 
education, plus wfllingness to work. No inborn 
talent, no precociousness, no handiness with the 
pen, no artistic ability, but simply the two es- 
sentials previously mentioned. 

Of course mentality counts in advertising as 
in everything else, and I never advise any but 
those who are properly fortified to take up this 
great work. 

But I do urge the right young men and 
women to become Powell students, for there 
is a constantly growing demand for their serv- 
ices at salaries and incomes ranging from 
$1,200.00 to $5,000.00 a year—and even more. 

Graduates from our — schools, semi- 
naries, academies and colleges will find adver- 
tising the greatest money-making business in 
the world, and the Powell System of mai! in- 
struction will cut off years of hard servitude, 
because it concentrates the efforts and produces 
original, snappy ad writers. ie: 

I have two free books to mail those desiring 
to investigate—my elegant Prospectus and ‘“‘Net 
Results,’’ the most explanatory ever published. 
Those in doubt can also seek my advice without 
charge. Merely address me 


POWELL, 1567 TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK CITY 


Boomed His Business . 


Previous to taking up the Powell Sys- 
tem last October, I had made repeated 
efforts to write presentable advertising 
matter, but was handicapped. Since 
completing your instruction I have writ- 
ten the ads for our firm—Allen & Miller— 
with the best results, and am much 
gratified. We also use circular letters 
mailing cards, etc.,a batch of which 1 
am now sending you. 

To those who contemplate taking up 
advertising, either as a vocation or in con- 
nection with business, 1 most heartily 
recommend the Powell System. 

WALTER MILLER, 
Sewal, Ia. 
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SURE PROFITS 


At this time, SMITH’S MAGAZINE has a circulation 
of 125,000 and is growing very fast. We solicited no 
advertising for it during the early part of its career, 
preferring that it reach a steady stable basis—be able 
to stand on its own bottom as a medium before we 
asked for business for it. ‘ : ‘ 

The time has now come to go out after the business 
that SMITH’S deserves. It offers you an established 
circulation of 125,000 at the very low page rate of 
$112.50. The circulation is composed very largely of 


Smiths, and, as you know, the Smith family is usually 


prosperous. 
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A Beautiful Art Study Free 


Owing to the great 
enthusiasm of art con- 
noisseurs over the 
August cover of AINs- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE, which 
has been conceded to 
be one of the most at- 
tractive drawings of 
the séason, we have 
made up a_ limited 
number of copies of 
this art study on fine 
plate paper, in colors, 
with no printing what- 
ever on the picture,and 
mounted same on 
heavy paneled mat 
board, ready for fram- 
ing or passe-partouting, 
and will send the pic- 
ture to any address on 


receipt of only Fifty 
Cents for a three 
months’ subscription 
to AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. 
The regular price of the 
three copies of the 
magazine is 45 cents— 
the extra nickel merely 
pays the cost of mailing 
the picture. All who 
appreciate a work of 
art should send at once 
for this study by Flor- 
ence England Nos- 
worthy, as it is a pic- 
ture that pleases every 
eye and is an adorn- 
ment to any room. 
The size of picture, in- 
cluding mat, is 934 x 
12% inches. 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE CO., 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH’S MAGAZINE. 
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‘“‘THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’’ 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


We are getting all sorts of pleasant messages about AINSLEE’S 
from all sorts of people, and it is needless to say that they are very 
welcome, for we have none of the false modesty that deprecates the 
receiving of praise. Furthermore, we have no idea of depreciating 
our work in putting together a good magazine every month. We 
know it is good, and we feel pretty sure that it is getting better all 
the time; our readers think so too, and When they have seen the 
September number they will talk about it more than ever. 








One thing we have to regret and that is that David Graham 
Phillips’ really great story, ‘‘The Deluge,’’ will come to an end in 
this number. 7. Phillips, as every novel reader knows, ranks 
among the most gifted writers of fiction of the day, and in this 
story he has surpassed himself. 


The novelette, ‘‘The Maintenance of Jane,” is by Margaret 
G. Fawcett, in whom readers of AINSLEE’S will find a new and very 
charming acquaintance. The story is a bright, witty, sparkling 
piece of fiction, the reading of which will be a delight. 


What will probably be considered a special feature of the 
September number is a new story by Agnes and LFgerton Castle, 
called ‘‘The Golden Apple.’’ It is written in the Caséles’ best 
style and is full of the peculiar interest and charm that distin- 
guish their work. 


In the August number was published the first of a series of 
‘“‘Conversations With Egeria,’’ on what women like to read, by 
Mrs.. Wilson Woodrow. ‘The September number will have the 
second of these charming talks on ‘‘Woman’s Trump Card.” 


Joseph C. Lincoln will have a characteristic story, ‘‘The Dog 
Star.’”’ Mrs. John Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst, authors of ‘‘The 
Woman Who Toils,’’ will have a powerful tale in ‘‘Mrs. Evre- 
mond.’ William J. Locke, who has recently made a success 
with a very striking book, ‘“The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’’ will 
have a unique story in ‘‘The Princess’ Kingdom.’’ Other well- 
known contributors will be Edith Macvane, Elizabeth Duer, Robert 
Adger Bowen and Anna Yeaman Condict. 


There will be two striking essays on ‘‘Mis-Mated Ameri- 
cans,” by M/rs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, and ‘‘The Most Exclusive 
City in America.”’ 
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SMITHS MAGAZINE 


w w ww FOR NOVEMBER #7" 2 


ve know already that Smith’s is the biggest ten-cent illustrated 
magazine published, and that you are sure of finding variety and 
interest in it. You don’t know, however, how good a number the 
November issue will be. It is worth hearing about. 
e e© ee 
[IX the first place there is a series of eighteen art studies. We have 
been improving these in the past. Next month’s will surpass any- 
thing we have done yet—more beautiful pictures, finer photos, better 
printing by a two-color process. 
e © e @ 
to is an article on “The Adulteration of Food” that everyone 
who is not engaged in a forty-day fast should read. It is impor- 
tant for you to know how much of your daily bread is genuine, how 
much harm the adulteration is likely to do you, and how to tell pure 
food from adulterated. You will find that information in Smith’s. 
e © ee 
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66 Men Remain Bachelors” is a problem that the girls have 

been pondering for a good many years. Lillian Bell has some- 
thing to say on the subject in the November Smith’s. She knows what 
she is talking about, and she will tell you some reasons why. that may 


surprise you. 


SSS 


F you like really good short stories—not the mechanical handling of a 
plot that passes muster in so many magazines—but real stories giving 
you a new, fresh and vivid interest in some phase of life—by all means 
get the November Smith’s. “The Snobs,” by George Bronson-Howard, 
will interest you and at the same time show you that attempts to freeze 
people out of society meet with failure. “The Honorable James Martin,” 
by Frederick Walworth, gives a vivid picture of political life as it is to-day. 
There are many others just as good that we can’t stop to tell you about 
here. 


SSSE 


e eee 
[X addition to these things there are three splendid serials running 
in Smith’s: by Charles Garvice, Mary J. Holmes and Se William 
Magnay, Bart. There is a delightful series of Southern sketches by 
Vincent Harper. There is a big up-to-date fashion department, and a 
host of other special features that you will discover when you get the 
magazine. 
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Cutcliffe Hyne, the author of “Captain Kettle,” whose new 
series of stories, “THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER McTURK,” com- 
mences in the September number of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Hyne is the creator of Captain Kettle, than whom no character 
in fiction ever achieved a greater popularity. We think it no 
exaggeration to say, however, that in this series the author has 
surpassed all his previous efforts, and that his ultra-patriotic 
American character, Commander McTurk, will find even greater 
favor with the reading public than did the doughty English captain. 


Here are some other features of the September POPULAR. 


The Ship Owner, by Morgan Robertson; A Campaign of Con- 
quest, by W. Bert Foster ; In Defense of Honor, by Captain Hector 
Orme Blanding ; The Ghost of La Moissine, by Clinton Dangerfield ; 
Annabel’s Wager, by Rafael Sabatini; The Honor of the Am- 
bassador, by George Bronson-Howard; and The Club-House 
Contingent, by Charles Steinfort Pearson. 


The September POPULAR MAGAZINE is now on sale every- 


where. Price, Ten Cents. 
STREET 2 SMITH, 79 to 89 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE. 
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T this time of the year, when every- 
one is getting back into harness 
again for a winter’s work, magazine 
publishers, as well as other people, feel 
that they ought to make a special effort 
and show more than the usual amount 
There has 


of energy and enterprise. 


been no midsummer idleness on the 
part of SmirH’s MAGAZINE. 
busy making new friends and piling up 
a larger and larger circulation through 
the hot weather; but, in spite of that 
fact, we feel that now is the time to 


make a bigger effort we have 


It has been 


than 
made yet. 
@Aa. 


MITH’S MAGAZINE is starting its 
second half year of life with this 
number. When we compare it with the 
number which appeared just six months 
ago to-day, we feel that we have made 
a good deal of progress. No one had 
heard of SmitH’s Macazine_ then. 
There were no other magazines like it. 
It was altogether new and planned on 
lines utterly untried. Since that time 
we have seen our theories worked out 
in practice with a success far greater 
than we had expected. We have seen 
our circulation go up by leaps and 
bounds. We know that we have won 
an assured place in the world of maga- 
zines. If you have read the magazine 
from the first you know that we have 


You 


know that the magazine is a better one 


gained ground in other ways. 


to-day than it was six months ago. 
SA. 


E are not waiting for applause at 

the present moment, however. 
When a 
ready won, he is begining to lose ground 


We have only started 


man rests on the laurels al- 
then and there. 
on our upward course. SMITH’s is too 
young, too vigorous, growing too fast, 
to pause for an instant on its upward 


course. 
@a. 


E promised last month a serial 
from the Mary J. 
Holmes, which starts in this number. 
We also promised you a better maga- 
zine than was ever given you before. 
When you lay aside this number of 
SmituH’s you will admit that we have 


pen of 


kept our promise. 
@Aa. 


HERE are a few things about any 
number of Smitu’s that are obvi- 

ous at the first glance, and about which 
we need say nothing. You can see at 
a glance what a big, well-illustrated 
magazine it is and how varied are its 
contents. You realize in a moment the 
excellence of the art studies with which 
the magazine opens, and you know, by 
glancing at the names of the authors 















































WHAT THE EDITOR HAS TO SA Y—Contiaued. 


in the table of contents, that the maga- 
zine is interesting and up-to-date all the 
way through. Read any of the short 
stories in this number—the one entitled 
“Louie Greenlaw’s Husband,” for in- 
stance—and you will see that everything 
in the magazine is exceptional in qual- 
ity. 
@a. 


N an early number we promised that 
we would publish, from time to 
time, articles of vital interest and im- 
portance to you, on subjects which had 
a direct bearing upon your daily lives 
and well-being. The article in this is- 
sue, entitled “The Public and the Post 
Office,” is one of this series. It han- 
dles, in a way in which you can all un- 
derstand, a subject which has hitherto 
been somewhat of a mystery to the 
average man. We have no _ favorite 
doctrines to back up in this magazine. 
All we want to do is to tell you the 
truth about topics in which there is a 
public interest. 


@a. 


next month’s issue of the maga- 


N 
I zine will appear an article on the 


adulteration of food that everyone 


should read. You have a real curiosity 
to know what sort of provender is be- 
ing fed you, and if it is not what it 
purports to be, you have a right to 
know all about it. Few people, save the 
government experts, know the extent to 
which staple articles of diet are adul- 
terated in this country. In next month’s 
SmITuH’s you will get the results of their 
investigations. 


Sa. 


E could go on at some length 
about the things you will find 

in the next number of the magazine, 
but we would rather have you wait and 
find them out for yourself. We could 
fill a large part of the magazine telling 
about the plans we have for the future, 
but we want the magazine for stories 
These two 
pages are all we can spare for our talk 
with you. We hope that you have all 
had a pleasant summer, and that you 
feel well and strong for your winter's 
work. We want your co-operation and 
support for our own work this winter. 


and pictures and articles. 


If you like the magazine, tell your 
friends about it. If you don’t like it, 


tell us about it. 
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fore you are rows of targets, some pot worth a 
draw of the bow and some offering the highest 
rewards. It takes as much practice and skill to hit the 
bull’s-eye of one as of another. Then use common- 
sense and aim at the one that holds out the greatest 
inducements—the advertising target. Every circle upon 
it pays for the attempt, and when you hit the bull’s-eye 
of success, it will mean a $100 a week position. 
The very highest rewards offered in other lines are 
hardly equal to the smallest rewards which fall to the 
advertising man. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR OTHERS. 


One of our graduates, S. B Fahnestock, secretarv 
of McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas, has found 
this knowledge of the greatest practical value to him. 
He wrote us recently: 

“In your course of advertising, 1 have received in- 
formation worth many times the price of the course. 
It has been. a wonderful help to me, and also to 
McPherson College.” 

He finds himself better qualified for his present work, 
and any time he wants to make a change, the advertis- 
ing business is open to him. 

Another of our successful students is F. M. Henry, 
of New Orleans, La., who was a clerk in a tea store 
when he began to study with us, but he is now a 
partner in the business, solely on account of liis ad- 
vertising knowledge. 

We have a letter from Mr. S. H. Snyder, of Seattle, 
Washington, in which he says: 

‘*My salary as advertising manager for the Holmes 
Furniture Co., is double what it was as a telegraph 
operator.” 


WHAT IT WILL DO FOR YOU. 


The advertising department of the newspaper field 
has had many accessions from the ranks of Page-Davis 
men, among which may be mentioned Mr. H. J. E. 
Knotts, a young man who had not gotten into any 
business, after leaving school, until he took our course, 
and who is now advertising manager for the St. Joseph 
(Missouri) Leader; and there are hundreds of others, 
scattered here and there over the length and breadth 
of the United States. 

Naturally you want to know what this study will do 


Ts business world is a great practice ground. Be- 
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Success 
Edward T Page 


for you and how it will affect your business career; 
and this is just the point made clear to you in our 
beautiful prospectus. 


PAGE-DAVIS MEN ARE HIGH-GRADE. 


You will observe that the men we draw to our school 
are tose who are ambitious to get to the top either in 
their own line or in the advertising business. They 
are not the clowns of the earth, merely filling in time 
between acts, eating and sleeping being their chie/ 
occupation. When you examine our long list of suc. 
cessful graduates, earning up to $100 a week, you wil 
be led to exclaim as did C. N. Gillett, of the Firs 
National Bank, of Chicago: 

*‘No one can look upon the marvelous work doi 
by the Page-Davis School and not become enthusiastic, 
Such a list of employed students is prima-facia evidencg 
of the opportunity for the man who will study adver 
tising.” 

We will supply the factor that will enable you t 
realize your expectations. Space will not permit going 
into details here, so we have published a very bea&tiful 
prospectus setting forth the full advantages of an ad 
vertising education. We will send it to you free 
upon request, together with our late monthly list 
of graduates who are making daily use of this 
knowledge and earning from $25 to $100 a 
week. 


Page-Davis Co. 
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MISS BLANCHE RING 


When she appeared in vaudeville 























Armstrong, Boston 
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wv oF ; , ; : 
In *‘The Defender,”’ ct the Herald Square Thea‘er, N. Y., 1902 
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Photo by Schloss, N. Y. 
MISS BLANCHE RING 


In ‘‘Tommyrot” at Mrs. Osborn’s Playhouse, N. Y., 1902 
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ga MISS BLANCHE RING 
all, N. Y. 2 : 
As “The Jersey Lily” at the Victoria Theater, N. Y., 1903 




















Photo by Baker Art Gallery, Columbus, O 
MISS BLANCHE RING 


In ‘*Vivian’s Papas” at Powers’ Theater, Chicago, 1904 
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Photo by Harris-Ewing, Washington 
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MISS BLANCHE RING 
In ‘Sargeant Brue”’ at the Knickerbocker Theater, N. Y., 1905 
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Photo by Hall, N. Y 
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Photo by Hall, N. ¥. 
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MISS ALEXANDRA PHILLIPS 





Will appear in an important dramatic production in New York this season | 











Photo by Morrison, Chicago 


MISS KATHERYN HUTCHINSON 


The ‘‘Fairy Queen” in Klaw & Erlanger’s latest extravaganza, ‘‘The Pearl and the Pumpkin” 
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MISS LOUISE LEBARON 
With the Fritzi Scheff Opera Company 
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Copyrighted Photo by SPM ry Bes 
Burr McIntoch Studio, N.Y. MISS SUE STUART 






In ‘Lifting the Lid.”” New Amsterdam Aerial Theater, N. Y. 
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Photo by Hall, N. Y 
MISS PAULA DESMOND 
A member of Lew Field’s ‘It Happened in Nordland” Company 
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WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


By Emory J. Haynes, D.D. 











HEAP, sensational news matches the empty mind. 
A mind that is not overinterested in its daily oc- 
cupation is dulled by the routine. It becomes a 

mere machine, spirit, to be sure, yet a machine, with the 
inane mechanical motion. Men and women working 
in that way become miserably weary mentally. They 
may not realize it during the day. But when night 
comes and they are momentarily free from their unin- 
teresting toil the mind stirs itself. “Oh, for something 
new! Anything to interest me!” is the language of 
mental hunger. But such minds are poor. They were 
small and weak to begin with or they would never 
have consented long to work merely mechanically. 

What people read and then talk about may be called 
substantial reading. An unsavory narrative never forms 
the topic of conversation. Even the vicious would 
hardly command their shamefacedness enough to talk 
it over. Frightful events are avoided in conversation, 
except possible exclamations of pity or distressed in- 
quiry after the latest news. The test of conversation 
is a very severe one on a book or journal. 

A desire to know what others think, of course, shows 
thinking. Meditation always is awakened by masterly 
fiction, by history, by sincere comment on political 
events. Have you read what is being said by Blank 
in Blank? This challenge means much, As there is 
no advertising like that of the living voice, friend speak- 
ing to friend, so there is no other influence to promote 
a printed circulation that equals the talk of living men. 

We have seen a generation of great editors, Horace 
sreely at the fore, men whose writing set discussion 
on the go all over the land. Are there any such editors 
now among the younger men? If not, surely it is not 
for lack of news. Millions of bright people are doing 
countless new things. The white light of thought turns 
night to one continuous day. Intense interest attaches 
to this vast mass of achievement. It is an age of 
miracles. The chronicle of these marvelous days would 
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seem to be worthy the pen of an immortal. The pur- 
suit of such news, the gathering it, the tabulating and 
the presentation of it, would seem to be a worthy task 
for the loftiest ambition. This is, indeed, the high 
ideal of not a few leaders of the press. 

Readers rise in the scale of intelligence as in every 
other department of modern life. A constantly widen- 
ing constituency will demand news of the telescope, the 
microscope and the laboratory. The telescope, for in- 
stance, is bound to interest us as much as the labor- 
atory of applied chemistry. We shall be as much in- 
terested in the moon as we now are in a possible 
product of a mine. The eager reading given the ac- 
counts of radium showed what the people can grasp 
with interest. 

We are responsible, morally, for what we read. Our 
time is not our own. If we are employed we have sold 
the best of our waking hours. If we are our own mas- 
ters, we Owe our time to our business. There is a 
social obligation claiming time. We are responsible 
for what we know, or ought to know. The intellect 
has claims, as well as the higher spiritual nature. 

As a man grows older his obligations are wider than 
his claims. He eats to live. Time was when the hun- 
gry boy seemed rather to live to eat. The noble in- 
terest of a broadening life, in schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, the cleanliness of his neighborhood, the honesty 
of government and the purity of the press, shows the 
truest development. Perhaps the majority of men 
grow smaller with their years. But with the passage 
of the centuries the majority will be on the other side. 
The world moves. He who wastes his time reading 
trash will not grow either mentally or morally. 

Think of the conscience that, since man first used the 
pen, has been put into good writing. What labor of 
research! What polish of genius-over its diction and 
its forms of grace! What fire of the soul feeding the 
lamp! The written history, the poetry, the narrative 
of the world are the life fruitage of the loftiest tvpes 
of our race. The story of science, the annals of in- 
vention, which never brought wealth to the poor writer 
but have brought values beyond all gold to mankind, 







































shall we read along these lines? Shall we crown these 
noble dead with the laurel of our attention? Shall we 
make thankful use of this legacy? It was all that these 
grand souls asked. 

It will not be disputed that the motive of the world’s 
great writers has been remarkably simple and lofty. 
Not gain, not, as a rule, fame, but the pleasure of 
writing and the giving of pleasure in the reading. 
Their lives have been often distressed by poverty. A 
tender romance of want and love is the story of their 
hearth. Their masterpieces sold for a crust and a 
penny. Sir Walter Scott wrote in secret, ashamed of 
the great gain that his publishers turned over to him. 
Dickens’ open and unblushing greed of money was not 
his characteristic until the later years, when the fire 
of genius had burned low. 

We, the reading public, owe the press a debt be- 
yond all price. To realize it and to cherish the press, 
with a loyal interest, one might almost say affection, 
akin to love of country, would go far to mend a thou- 
sand prevalent faults. If the printer could feel sure 
that not a fling of anger, but a sober, kindly regret 
marked his offense, he would better himself next time, 
for he is human and one of us. 

If the impatient reader would stop to think in what 
a night of darkness we should be instantly plunged 
did the reporters all stop their work and the types rust 
idle on the cylinders, his gratitude might inflame his 
charity. “No news” from day to day is the prisoner’s 
chief horror. It is simply unthinkable that mankind 
could exist without tidings, one of another. 

The dignity of creation is in this hunger. The dig- 
nitv of nature is in its feeding. Bread a man may live 
without. But to live without a word is impossible. 
That great host who are engaged in feeding us the 
Word are ordained of Heaven to their task. It is an 
errand of God. 

We have come at last to an age of the world when 
no wrong, absolutely none, can stand long when the 
penmen get to writing it down. This has not been 
true fiftv vears, but it is now true, and is the hope 
of the world and its assurance for all subsequent ages. 
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PART ONE 


CHAPTER I. 


NICOL PATOFF. 
N the summer of 189— I was one of 
a party of tourists who were going 
to St. Petersburg. There were eight 
of us, all women, strong, fearless and 
self-reliant, and all natives of Massa- 
chusetts. Two were from Boston, three 
from its suburbs, and three, including 
myself, from Ridgefield, a pretty little 
inland town among the Worcester hills. 
We had a guide, of course, Henri 
Smeltz, a German, and if his creden- 
tials, which I now think he wrote him- 
self, were to be believed, he was fully 
competent to take charge of eight 
women with opinions of their own, and 
as much knowledge of the country they 
were to visit as he had. It had been 
the dream of my life to see the water- 
soaked city, and when the opportunity 
came I accepted it eagerly, with, how- 
ever, some dread of the fatigue of the 
long journey and the annoyances I 
might meet in the capital of the czar. 
I was not a good sailor, and I had a 
great dislike for the cars, and by the 
time we had crossed the Atlantic and 
the Continent and were on the Gulf of 
Finland, I was in a rather limp and col- 
lapsed condition. But I rallied as the 
bright July day wore on, and when the 
Russian officers came on board I was 
quite myself, and felt able to cope with 
them all if necessary. I had nothing 
to fear. I was an American citizen, 


and wore the colors of my country in 
my 


a knot of ribbon on dress. My 
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passport was all right, so far as I knew. 
But better than this was the fact that I 
could speak Russian with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy. I was fond of 
languages, and during my school days 
had mastered German and French to 
the extent of reading and writing them 
fluently. My teacher was Nicol Patoff, 
from St. Petersburg, who, outside of 
his school hours, had a class in Rus- 
sian which I joined,. and astonished 
both Nicol and myself by the readiness 
with which I acquired the difficult lan- 
guage which the most of my compan- 
ions gave up in despair after a few 
weeks’ trial, and in spite of the en- 
treaties of Nicol, who assured them that 
with a little patience what seemed so 
hard would be very easy. 

He was a tall, handsome young man, 
with large, dark eyes, which seemed al- 
ways on the alert, as if watching for 
or expecting something which might 
come at any moment. All we knew of 
him was that he was from St. Peters- 
burg; that his father, who was dead, 
had once been wealthy, in fact had be- 
longed to the minor nobility, but had 
lost most of his money, and this ne- 
cessitated his son’s earning his own liv- 
ing, which he could do better in Amer- 
ica than elsewhere. This was the story 
he told, and, although he brought no 
credentials, and only asked to be em- 
ployed on trial, his frank, pleasing man- 
ners and magnetic personality won him 
favor at once, and for two years he 
discharged his duties as teacher of 
languages in the Ridgefield Academy, 
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of his em- 
that he 


satisfaction 
conjectured 


entire 
Many 


to the 
ployers. 


was a nihilist, but there was about him 
a quiet reserve which kept people from 
questioning him on the subject, and it 
was never mentioned to him but once. 
Then a young girl asked him, laughing- 
ly, if he had ever known a nihilist inti- 


mately. 

“But of course you haven't,” she 
added. “I suppose they only belong to 
the lower classes. You might see them 
without knowing them well.” 

For the moment the hot blood surged 

into Patoff’s face, then left it deadly 
pale, as he replied: “I have seen and 
known hundreds of them. They belong 
to all classes, high and low, rich and 
poor—more to the rich, perhaps, than 
the very poor. They are as thick as 
those rain drops,”’ and he pointed to a 
window against which 
a heavy shower was 
beating. “There is 
much to be said on 
both sides,” he con- 
tinued, after a few mo- 
ments. “You are sub- 
jected to tyranny and 
surveillance, whichever 
party you belong to. It 
is a case of Scylla and 
Charybdis. Of the two, 
it is better to be with 
the government than 
to be hounded and 
watched wherever you 
go and suspected of 
crimes you never 
thought of committing. 
A nihilist is not safe 
anywhere. His best 
friend may betray him, 
and then the gen- 
darmes, the police. 
You have no idea how 
sharp they are when 
once they are on your 
track.” 

This was a great 
deal for him to say, and 
he seemed to think so, 
for he stopped sudden 
ly and, changing the 
conversation, began to 
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speak to me in German and to correct 
my pronunciation as he had never done 
before. 

During the next few weeks he re- 
ceived several letters from Russia, and 
grew so abstracted in his manner that 
once when hearing our lesson in Rus- 
sian he began to talk to us in French, 
then in German, and finally lapsed into 
English, saying, with a start: “I beg 
your pardon. My thoughts were very 
far away.” 

“Where?” the girl asked, who had 
questioned him on nihilism. 

He looked at her a moment with a 
peculiar expression in his eyes, and 
then replied: “In Russia, my home, 
where I am going at the end of this 
quarter.” 

We were all -sorry to lose him, and 
none more so than I, although I said 


“Marry him! Marry a Russian! Never!” 
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the least. There was something in his 
eyes when they rested upon me, and in 
his voice when he spoke to me, which 
told me I was his favorite pupil, but if 
he cared particularly for me he never 
showed it until the day before he left 
town, when he called to say good-by. 
I had been giving my hair a bath, and 
was brushing and drying it in the hot 
sun when he came up the walk. I dis- 
liked my hair, and always had. It 
was very heavy and long and soft and 
wavy, and I had the fair complexion 
which usually goes with its color, but 
it was red, not chestnut or auburn, but 
a decided red, which I hated, and fan- 
cied others must do the same, and when 
I saw Nicol coming up the walk I 
shrank back in my seat under the maple 
tree, hoping he would not see me. But 
he did, and came at once to me, laugh- 
ing as I tried to gather up into a knot 
my heavy hair, which, being still damp, 
would not stay where I put it. I know 
he said something about Godiva, then 
checked himself with: 
pardon,” as he saw the color rising in 


my face, and lifting up a lock which 


had fallen down, he said: “I wish you 
would give me a bit of this as a souve- 
11 af 

“Are you crazy,” I asked, ‘“‘to want 
a lock of my hair? Why, it is red!” 

“T know that,” he said, “but it is 
beautiful, nevertheless, especially in the 
sunlight. I like red. Can I have a 
bit ?” 

He took from his vest pocket a small 
pair of scissors, and handed them to me. 
I was too confused for a moment to 
speak. No one before had praised my 
hair. I had made faces at it in the 
glass. My brother, who was a few 
years older than myself, called me “Car- 
rots” and “Red-top,” and when in a 
very teasing mood pretended to light a 
match on it. And Nicol called it beau- 
tiful and wanted a lock of it as a sou- 
venir. My first impulse was to give 
him the whole, if I could, and be rid of 
it, but as I gathered the shining mass 
in my hand and saw how the sunlight 
made it brighter and glisten, I began 
to have a certain feeling of pride in 
it, it was so long and thick and glossy, 

3 


“T beg your. 


and curled around my fingers like a 
living thing. 

“Yes, you can have some of the old 
red stuff, if you want it,” I said, laugh- 
ingly, and, taking his scissors, I cut 
a tress where it could not be missed and 
handed it to him. 

He was my teacher, my friend; he 
was going away, and I felt I scarcely 
knew how toward him, as, with my 
hair still down my back, for it was 
not yet dry, I sat beside him, while he 
talked of Russia and the difference be- 
tween life there and in America, ap- 
pearing all the while as if there was 
something he wished to say, but could 
not, or dared not. 

“Domestic life there is not what it 
is here. You would not like it,” he 
said. 

“T know I shouldn’t,” I answered, 
quickly, and he went on: “But it is 
home to me. My people are well-born 
and I must cast my lot with them, 
whether for good or bad.” 

“T hope not for baa,” I said, with a 
little lump in my throat. 

“That depends upon the standpoint 
from which you look,” he replied. “If 
I join the nihilists, and you sympathize 
with them, you will think I go for good. 
If I side with the government and help 
hunt the nihilists down, and your sym- 
pathies are there, you will say I go for 
good.” 

“Never!” I answered, hotly, stamp- 
ing my foot upon the ground. “Nihil- 
ism may be wrong, but I detest the 
government, with its iron heel upon the 
poor people, and in a way upon your 
czar, who is kept more in ignorance of 
what is taking place than I am. You 
are all slaves, every one of you, from 
the czar in his palace to the poor serf 
in his mud house on the barren plain. 
I wish I could give your grand dukes 
a piece of my mind.” 

Nicol laughed at my heat, and an- 
swered: “You didn’t have that red 
hair given you for nothing, did you? I 
wish you might give them a piece of 
your mind, but I am afraid it would 
do no good. Russia is pretty firm in 
her opinion of herself. I wish she was 
different. I have learned many things 
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in your country which I shall not for- 

get. My life has been very pleasant 

here, and my thoughts will often travel 

back to Ridgefield and the freedom 

such as we Russians do not know.” 
“Why not stay, then?” I asked, the 

lump in my throat growing larger and 

making my voice a kind of croak. 
“That is impossible,” he replied. 

“Russia may 

be bad, but I 

can no more 

stay away 

from it than 

the bird can 

stay away 

from the nest 

where its 

young are 

clamoring for 

the food it is 


“You have 
friends to 
whom _ you 
are going?” 
I said, and he 
replied: 
“Friends? 
Yes, thick as 
the leaves on 
the trees in 
summer, and 
they are wait- 
ing for me. 
I am going 
into danger 
or honor. I 
have not 
quite made 
my choice.” 

“You are 
not a nihilist?’ I exclaimed, starting 
to my feet, as if to get away from him. 

With a low musical laugh, he put up 
his hand and drew me back upon the 
seat. 

“T thought you sympathized with the 
nihilists?” he said. 

“I do,” I answered, “but it is hard 
to associate you with one. I think of 
them as a kind of desperadoes, made 
so by oppression.” 

“There you are mistaken,” he re- 


“Are you crazy, to want a lock of my hair? 


plied. “I told you once that the ni- 
hilists are found with the rich as often 
as with the poor. Some time you may, 
perhaps, read of a gang of people start- 
ing for Siberia, and I may be with 
them. If not, there will be others in it 
just as heartbroken at leaving their 
homes as I should be. Pray for them, 
but do not be troubled for me. I shall 
escape. I was 
not born to 
be a slave, a 
prisoner; and 
there is not 
power enough 
in all Siberia 
to keep me if 
I chose not 
to stay.” 

He _ stood 
up tall and 
straight, and 
his eyes 
flashed with a 
fire I had 
never seen in 
them before. 
After a mo- 
ment he re- 
sumed _his 
seat and con- 
tinued: 
“There is no 
doubt that 
Russia is hov- 
ering on the 
crater of a 
volcano, 
which may at 
any moment 
burst out like 
Vesuvius. 
But St. Pe- 
tersburg is a right jolly place, after all, 
and it is my home. I hope you will go 
there some day. Your knowledge of 
the language will make it easy for you, 
and you will not find us a bad lot, or 
know a nihilist from a partisan of the 
government. They are all mixed in to- 
gether. If you go, I may or may not 
be there, but find No. — Nevsky Pros- 
pect. It was once my home, where we 
kept forty servants falling over each 
other and doing less work than half a 


Why, it’s red !” 
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dozen do in America. It is part of the 
system. Here is my card. Good-by, 
and God bless you.” 

He passed his hand caressingly over 
my hair, and, stooping,. kissed me on 
my forehead. Then he left me, and I 
put’ my head upon the back of the seat 
and cried, with a feeling that some- 
thing had gone out of my life which 
had made it very pleasant. 

For a long time I expected to hear 
from him, but no word had ever come, 
and years had gone by and I was a 
woman of nearly thirty-five, with my 
school days behind me, but with a 
vivid remembrance of that part of them 
when Nicol was my teacher. His card 
was all I had left of the handsome 
young Russian who had stirred my girl- 
ish heart as no other man had ever 
done. I had never forgotten what he 
said to me of the gang bound for Si- 
beria, asking me to pray for them, and 
in imagination I had often seen that 
gang; and he was always in it, and 
when I prayed I am afraid it was for 
him—for Nicol alone. And now I was 


going to his country, and might pos- 


sibly meet him, if he was there. He 
would be older and probably married. 
3ut that did not matter. The pain in 
my heart and the lump in my throat 
when he bade me good-by were gone. 
That chapter was closed, but I was 
thinking of it and of him when I had 
my first meeting with a Russian gen- 
darme. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GENDARME. 


I had pictured them as old, or mid- 
dle-aged, with gray or white hair, hard 
faces and fierce eyes, which could look 
through one and see if there was any- 
thing concealed. But this tall man, 
who bowed so deferentially and hesi- 
tated a little before speaking, as if he 
thought I would not understand, was 
quite different. He was neither very 
old nor grizzled, although his heavy 
beard, which covered the most of his 
face, was streaked with gray. I could 
not judge well with regard to his eyes, 


as the lids were partially closed, the 
result of some chronic trouble with 
them, I afterward learned. I knew 
they were looking at me sharply—so 
sharply, indeed, that I felt my face 
growing*red with resentment, and as he 
continued to scrutinize me, coming 
close to do so, all my dread of him 
and his craft vanished, and with a 
proud turn of my head I said: “Why 
do you stare at me as if you thought 
me a smuggler or a nihilist? I am 
neither.” 

Instantly there came upon all I 
could see of his face for the heavy 
beard, and into all I could see of eyes 
for the drooping lids, a smile which 
made my brain whirl, and for a mo- 
ment I asked myself if theosophy were 
not true after all, and I had lived an- 
other life somewhere and been in the 
position in which I now found myself, 
face to face with a gendarme, who, as 
the smile disappeared under his heavy 
mustache, said: ‘Madame speaks Rus- 
sian well.” 

“Thanks!” I replied. “I ought to, 
with so good a teacher as I had in Nicol 
Patoff.” 

I don’t know what spirit possessed 
me to mention Nicol’s name. I had 
never rid myself of an impression that 
he would rather I should not speak 
of him to strangers, and I had blurted 
it out to this gendarme, who started 
visibly and repeated: “Nicol Patoff! 
Do you know him? Where is he?” he 
asked, and with every sense alert lest 
my old teacher’s safety was in danger, 
I answered: “The last time I saw him 
he was in America.” 

“In America. Yes, but what do you 
know of him now? Where is he?” was 
his next question. 

“I know nothing of him except what 
is good, and if I did, I should keep it 
to myself, if the telling it would harm 
him. He was my teacher and friend, 
and a gentleman,” I said, rather hotly. 

I did not know what right he had to 
be asking me about Nicol Patoff, and 
was very angry as I confronted the 
gendarme, who, I fancied, was laugh- 
ing at me. 

“You don’t know where he is now?” 
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he continued, in good English, and, to 
my look of surprise, continued: “You 
see, I can speak your language, though 
not as well as you speak mine. Nicol 
Patoff must have been a good teacher, 
and you an apt scholar.” 

I did not reply, but with a formal 
bow left him and joined my compan- 
ions, who were curious to know what 
I had been saying to the gendarme. 
But I was noncommittal, and gave some 
evasive answer as I watched him in the 
distance with his staff, of which he 
seemed to be the head. Standing near 
the purser later on, I said to him, 
rather indifferently: “Who is that of- 
ficer with the queer eyelids? He car- 
ries himself as if he owned the ship and 
all the passengers.” 

Glancing stealthily around, as if to 
make sure no one was listening—a habit 
I noticed in many of the Russians—he 
spoke very low, and said: “That? Oh, 
that is Michel Seguin, one of the very 
highest of the police. The suspects 
dread him as they would the plague. 
He’s a regular sleuthhound, and can de- 
tect a criminal and unearth a plot when 
everyone else has failed. I don’t know 
why he was sent here to-day, unless 
they had heard there was a suspect on 
board. You can’t escape Michel Se- 
guin, when once he is on your track.” 

He looked hard at me, as if he 
thought I might be the suspect Michel 
Seguin was sent to arrest. He had 
certainly talked with me longer than 
with anyone else, and I had been rather 
saucy to him. But I was not afraid 
of him, and had a feeling of quiet 
and safety just because I had talke@l 
with him. We were through with the 
police for the present, and were free 
to look upon the frowning fort of Cron- 
stadt, bristling with guns and threaten- 
ing destruction to any enemy’s vessel 
which might venture near it. 

From Cronstadt we could see in the 
distance the golden dome of St. Isaac’s 
towering against the sky, and around it 
the turrets and spires and roofs of the 
city I had come so far to see, and where 
I was destined to meet with so many 
adventures. The sail up the Neva to 
the wharf was soon accomplished, and 


we were in the whirl and hubbub of a 
great town, where Henri, our guide, 
nearly lost his wits in the confusion, 
and finally left the ordering of affairs 
to me, as I could speak the language 
so much better than he. Most of our 
party chose to take a large conveyance 
from the station to our hotel, but I pre- 
ferred a drosky, as I had heard so much 
of them from Nicol Patoff, and wished 
to try one. Half a dozen were ready 
for me in a moment, and, after my 
choice was madeé, I said to the coach- 
man, who looked like a small haystack, 
or, rather, like a feather bed with a 
rope tied around its center: ‘Don’t 
drive fast. I shall fall out.” 

He nodded that he understood me, 
gathered up his reins, which looked like 
two narrow strips of leather, shook 
them at his horse, and we were off like 
the wind, jolting over the cobblestone 
pavement, now in one rut and now in 
another, while I tried in vain to find 
something to hold to. There was noth- 
ing; neither side nor back was of any 
use. To clutch the padded garment of 
the driver was impossible. It was like 
holding so much cotton wool in my 
hands. There was no alternative but 


I put my head on the back of the seat and cried. 





to pound him with my fists, which I 
did in imminent danger of being 
thrown from the drosky. At last the 
point of my umbrella reached him, and, 
slacking his speed, he asked: “What 
will little madame have?” 

“Drive slower,” I said. “You have 
nearly broken every bone in my body, 
and I have nothing to hold to.” 

“Very well,” he replied, and started 
again; faster than before, it seemed to 
me, as I swayed from side to side. 

A. breeze had blown up .from the 
Neva, and this, added to the motion of 
the drosky, took my hat from my head 
and carried it along with little swirls 
of dust and dirt, until it was some dis- 
tance in front of us. The blows I 
dealt that padded figure in front were 
fast and furious, but of no avail. Noth- 
ing availed, not even my umbrella, till 
I sprang to my feet and clutched him 
around his neck, as if about to garrote 
him. Stopping his horse with a sud- 
denness which drew the beast upon his 
haunches, he gasped: “In Heaven’s 
name what will little madame have 
now!” 

“T’ll have my hat,”. I cried, pointing 
to my crumpled headgear, which some 
little girls had picked up and were ex- 
amining, one of them trying it on and 
turning her head airily. 

I think the driver swore, but am not 
sure. 

“Madame shall have her hat,” he said, 
and was about to plunge on when I 
stopped him again, by saying: “Let me 
out. I will walk the rest of the way. 
We are almost there,” and I pointed 
to what I was sure was our hotel, for 
I had studied St. Petersburg so care- 
fully before coming that it seemed to 
me I knew every street and alley and 
public building. 

“As the little madame likes,”’ was his 
polite rejoinder, followed by a call to 
the girl who was still sporting my hat, 
to the evident admiration of her com- 
panions. 

“Drop it, or it will be the worse for 
you!” he cried, with a flourish of his 
whip. “It is madame’s.” 


But I did not need his interference, 
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for as I came up to the girl, breathless 
and panting, a tall gendarme crossed 
from the other side of the street, and 
at sight of him the children fled in 
haste, leaving my hat behind them. 
Picking it up and brushing some par- 
ticles of dust from it, and straighten- 
ing the crushed flower with a deftness 
I hardly expected in a man, he handed 
it to me, and said: “You will not wear 
it again after it has been on her head,” 
and he motioned toward the girl, who, 
with her two companions, was scamper- 
ing away as fast as her little bare legs 
and feet could carry her. I had an- 
other hat in my trunk, and, remember- 
ing what I had heard of the condition 
of Russian heads, I answered, ein- 
phatically: “Never! She can have it. 
Here, girl, come back!” I screamed, to 
the child just disappearing in the dis- 
tance. 

I doubt if my call would have reached 
her if the gendarme had not sent after 
her a short, shrill, peremptory whistle, 
which brought her to a standstill as 
quickly as if she had been shot. Turn- 
ing round, she saw me beckoning to 
her, and holding at arm’s length my 
hat, as if there was contagion in it. In 
a few moments she had it, or rather the 
three had it, pulling and fighting over 
it, until the last I saw of it, one little 
girl was dangling a long ribbon, a sec- 
ond appropriating the bunch of forget- 
me-nots, while the eldest was wearing 
the poor shorn thing as proudly as if 
it were a great acquisition. 

I had scarcely realized till then, in 
my excitement, that the gendarme who 
had come to my aid was the one who 
on the boat had questioned me of Nicol 
Patoff. Would he ask me about him 
again, I wondered, and was relieved 
that he did not even act as if we had 
met before. Glancing at my hair, which 
I was beginning to rearrange, he said: 
“Madame must go bareheaded.” 

“Only from here to the hotel. I have 
another hat,” I answered, thinking of 
the day Nicol Patoff had found me dry- 
ing my hair, and complimented its 
beauty. 

It was darker now, with a wonder- 
ful sheen upon it in the sunlight, and 
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I could not help feeling that the man 
was admiring it through his half-closed 
eyes and scanning me very closely. He 
had certainly been going in the oppo- 
site direction when I first saw him 
across the street, but he turned now 
and went with me to the hotel, where 
my friends gathered round me, asking 
what had happened, and why I had 
come on foot and without my hat. 
While I was explaining to them, the 
gendarme was speaking to the clerk 
about me, I was sure, as he glanced to- 
ward me and nodded that he under- 
stood. Then, with a bow in my direc- 
tion, which included those of my party 
standing near me, the gendarme walked 
away. 

I had learned by this time that our 
German conductor, Henri, was of very 
little use except to smoke and take a 
glass of beer when he could get it, and 
if I wanted a thing done, I must do it 
myself. I could speak Russian much 
better than he could, and as I wished 
to ask some questions, and was particu- 
lar about my room, I went to the desk 
to register. After I had written my 
name, “Miss Lucy Harding, Ridgefield, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A.,” the clerk 
called a young boy, whom he designated 
Boots, and bade him show Miss Gard- 
ing and her friend, who was to room 
with her, to a certain number. If there 
is in the English alphabet one letter 
which puzzles a Russian more than an- 
other, it is the letter “H,” and he usual- 
Ix ends by putting “G” in its place. 
Consequently, I became Miss or Ma- 
dame Garding, developing finally into 
a Garden, and remaining so during my 
stay in St. Petersburg. From what we 
had heard of Russian hotels, we were 
not prepared for palatial apartments, 
and I was surprised at the large, airy 
corner room into which I was ushered. 
Turning to Boots, I asked if there was 
not some mistake. Was he sure this 
room was intended for us, and if it 
were not the best in the house? 

When he found I could speak his lan- 
guage, Boots became communicative 
and familiar, although evidently he had 
no intention to be pert. It was one of 
the best rooms, he said, and tourists did 
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not often get it, as it was reserved for 
Russian gentry when they came to town 
from the country. 

“T heard Monsieur Seguin ask the 
clerk to do his best by you. I guess he 
thinks you are some great lady at 
home.” 

Just then there was a hurried call 
for Boots, and he left me wondering 
what possible interest Michel Seguin 
could have in me. I had been rude to 
him on the boat, and had not shown 
myself very friendly since. Probably 
any special attention he might pay me 
was prompted by a wish to learn some- 
thing of Nicol Patoff. But forewarned 
was forearmed, and Nicol, who un- 
doubtedly was under some ban and in 
hiding, was safe so far as I was con- 
cerned. 

“T’ll take the good the gods provide,” 
I thought, as I unpacked my trunk in 
my spacious, airy room, and then went 
down to dinner, where I found several 
tourists, all eagerly discussing what 
they had seen and what they expected 
to see. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE DOG CHANCE. 


As the sun was not down—for we 
were in the midst of the long northern 
days, when darkness and daylight al- 
most kiss each other in a parting em- 
brace—I suggested that we take a little 
stroll and look at St. Isaac’s and other 
points of interest. As we were leaving 
the hotel, we met the gendarme, 
Michel, who, I found, came often to the 
hotel, inquiring after passports and any 
newcomers, or those who had changed 
their quarters. A civil bow was all I 
awarded him as I hurried outside, where 
I found my friends crowded around a 
huge mastiff sitting upon his haunches, 
as if waiting for some one—his master, 
probably. He was of a species which, 
in America, we call a Russian collie, 
and esteemed for their fidelity and gen- 
tleness. He was the handsomest dog 
I had ever seen, with his fine, intelligent 
face and long silky mane, and, as I was 
fond of animals of all kinds, I stooped 
to caress him, while he beat his bushy 
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tail in token of appreciation and good 
will. 

“You are a beauty,” I said. “I won- 
der whose dog you are, and what is 
your name?” 

“Chance, and he belongs to me,” 
came in quick response, which made 
the dog start up, while I turned to meet 
the drooping eyes of the gendarme fixed 
on me with a quizzical expression. 

“Chance,” I repeated, still keeping 
my hand buried in the soft wool of the 
animal, who was 
stamping his feet 
and shaking his 
head, as if ready 
for action of some 
kind, if he only 
knew what it was. 
“Chance,” I said 
sagem. “Ht: dh & 
strange name for a 
Russian dog. I had 
a little poodle years 
ago which I called 
Chance. I’ve nev- 
er heard the name 
since.” 

“No, it is not 
common, and it 
came to him from 
a friend,” the man 
replied. “He is a 
noble fellow. His 
grandmother was 
from the royal 
kennels, so, you 
see, he has kingly 
blood in him. I 
was Offered a thou- 
sand dollars for him by one of your 
countrymen, and would not take it. He 
is young, but is already my factotum on 
whom I depend.” 

“Do you mean he is like a blood- 
hound whom you put on the track of 
the poor wretches you are hired to run 
down?” I asked, thinking of Nicol Pa- 
toff, and recoiling from the dog, who 
put up his big paw, as if to shake my 
hand and thus conciliate me. 

The gendarme laughed, and replied: 
“TI have little need of a dog except in 
case of a murder. If the czar were 
killed, for instance, and the assassin 


The blows I dealt that padded figure in front were 
fast and furious. 


were hiding, I might call in Chance’s 

help, and he would find him, too, if he 

had ever seen him before, or anything 
belonging to him, You are not afraid 
of him?” 

“No,” I answered, and before I could 
say more, the officer continued to the 
dog: “Salute the lady!” 

In an instant two great paws were 
on my shoulders, and Chance was look- 
ing into my face with an expression so 
human that I began to feel cold and 

sick and tried to 
free myself from 
him, and in my ef- 
fort dropped my 
handkerchief. 

“Down, Chance! 
That will do,” his 
master said, and 
then to. me: “He 
will know you now 
wherever he meets 
you, especially af- 
ter I have shown 
him this.” 

’ He had picked 
up my __handker- 
chief, a soiled and 
torn one, I saw 
with a pang, and, 
handing it to the 
dog, bade him give 
it to Miss Harding. 
He mastered the 
“H,” and I was not 
a “Garden” to him. 
Obediently Chance 
brought it to me, 
shaking his head 

and holding it a while in his teeth, as 

if loath to let it go. 

“Tt is all right,” the gendarme said, 
taking it from the dog, but not return- 
ing it to me. “Chance has looked on 
your face,” he continued, “‘and smelled 
an article of your wardrobe. I could 
track you now to Siberia, if necessary, 
if I had this handkerchef to show him.” 

I shuddered, and put out my hand 
to take my property, but with a kind 
of authoritative air I had never seen in 
him before, he put it in his pocket, say- 
ing, quietly: “Allow me to keep it as 
a means of safety to you and your 
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party. I have met many Americans; 
they are all alike; they wish to see every- 
thing, and go everywhere, and never 
think of danger, or if they do, it does 
not deter them. That Dutch guide of 
yours, lounging on a settee and smoking 
cigarettes, is no good. He will take to 
vodka next, and be more stupid than 
ever. Madame, with her knowledge of 
Russian, is a better guide than he. May 
as well give him up and run your own 
canoe. You see, I am up in Yankee 
slang. I have heard a good deal of it. 
But don’t risk too much. St. Peters- 
burg is as safe as most cities, but be a 
little cautious where you go and when 
you go. Asa rule, our women are not 
often seen in the streets unattended. 
But we expect different things from 
tourists, particularly Americans, who 
dare anything to satisfy their curiosity. 
You are intending to go out this even- 
ing, and the sun is nearly down. Wait 
till to-morrow, and if Chance happens 
to join you, don’t think it strange, ei- 
ther to-morrow or next day. In the 
summer, when the city is full of sight- 
seers and the court and nobility are 
away, there is frequently a set of im- 
postors and marauders from the coun- 
try who come into town for theft and 
spoil, thinking to find the visitors an 
easy prey. Chance knows them by in- 
stinct and will keep them at a distance. 
If he growls, you will know there is 
danger and the beggar a fraud.” 

He turned abruptly and was gone, 
followed by Chance, bounding at his 
side and occasionally picking up a stick 
or whatever he could find and taking 
it to his master, expecting it to be 
thrown for him to catch and take back. 
For a moment we watched him in si- 
lence; then the tongues of the party 
were loosened, and they began to won- 
der why this gendarme had seemingly 
taken us under his protection and given 
us the service of his dog. I offered no 
opinion. I was still morbidly jealous 
for the safety of Nicol Patoff, if he 
were alive and on Russian soil, as I 
thought probable, and Michel Seguin’s 
interest in us was really centered in me, 
with a hope that he might yet learn 
something of his enemy. It was a part 





of his method, which usually proved 
successful, but would fail for once. 

It was beginnirig to get a little chilly, 
and I suggested that we should return 
to the hotel. We found our guide, 
Henri, snoring loudly, with his mouth 
open, his arms falling at his side and a 
half-burned cigarette held fast between 
his thumb and fingers. 

“The lout! We ought to get rid of 
him; he is of no earthly use, except to 
draw his pay. We do not need him. 
You can do all he can, and more, too; 
and then we shall have Chance!” my 
companions said, as we went to our 
rooms. 

As a result of this conversation, after 
a few days, during which Henri showed 
a greater liking for vodka than for at- 
tending to us, we separated by mutual 
consent, but not until he had done some 
pretty hard swearing, saying he was 
not hired to carry the safthels and 
shawl straps and wraps and umbrellas 
of eight old maids, no two of whom 
wished to see the same thing at the same 
time, or go to the same place, and who 
were the hardest-to-please women it 
had ever been his lot to conduct. “Red- 
head,” as he called me, was the worst 
of all, and if she didn’t look out, she 
would find herself in the clutches of the 
police, romping round as she did, look- 
ing into everything and talking to ev- 
erybody. 

We laughed and left him to his vodka 
and his pipe and cigarettes and his stu- 
pid sleep in the armchair of the office, 
from which he occasionally roused 
enough to inquire about the “eight old 
maids and what they were up to now.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
NICOL PATOFF’S HOUSE. 


We had been told that the time to 
visit St. Petersburg was in the winter, 
when the city is in its glory. The no- 
bility have then returned from their 
summer homes. The czar is at his pal- 
ace. The Nevsky Prospect is gay with 
equipages of every description, from the 
common sledge to the carriages of the 
aristocracy, while the Neva, frozen to 
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the thickness of three or four feet, rivals 
the Nevsky with its crowds of sledges 
and skates and lookers-on, its colored 
lights, its bazaars and booths filled with 
a laughing crowd till long after the 
coachmen and horses, who have stood 
for hours in the cold before the Winter 
Palace, when a ball was in progress, 
have gone home. 

All this I saw later, and was a part 
of most of it during my second visit to 
St. Petersburg, but now, not knowing 
the difference, I was satisfied to be there 
in the summer, although the streets 
seemed deserted and most of the great 
houses were closed or left in charge of 
a few old domestics, who were faithful 
to their trust as watchdogs. The czar, 
with his family, was at Gatschina, in the 
great, gloomy palace where I was told 
that, although there were six hundred 
rooms, the royal family confined them- 
selves to only six, as they could thus feel 
more secure from attacks of nihilists. 
Whether this was true or not I do not 
know. One hears many wonderful 
rumors in St. Petersburg of plots and 
counterplots, and prying gendarmes, 
and arrests and banishment to the 
fortress or Siberia, but these did not 
concern us. We were there to see, and 
we made good our time, going every- 
where we could go, and pushing our 
way into some places which at first 
seemed impossible to enter. 

And nearly always Chance was with 
us. Just where he came from I did not 
at first know. We usually found him 
outside the hotel waiting for us, and he 
attached himself to me as if I were his 
mistress. His master we did ‘not see 
until the fifth day, when we met him in 
front of the house where Nicol Patoff 
had once lived. I remembered the 
number on the card Nicol had given me, 
and was anxious to visit it alone; to in- 
spect it at my leisure, and possibly ring 
the bell boldly and ask if the Patoff 
family were at home. But this I could 
not do, for, as I was the only one who 
spoke the language, it seemed necessary 
that our party should keep together. 

Still, I must see the house and give 
it more than a passing glance, and at 
last I took the ladies into my confidence, 
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telling them why I wished particularly 
to see the place. None of them had 
ever heard of Nicol except the girls 
from Ridgefield, and as these were 
much younger than myself, they only 
knew of him as some one who taught 
in the academy for a time and then dis- 
appeared. They were, however, ready 
to go with me, and on a sunny after- 
noon we started along the Nevsky on 
our tour of discovery, with our escort, 
Chance, who seemed to know just 
where we were going, and forged ahead 
at a rapid pace, until he reached the 
Patoff house, where he stopped and 
waited for us to come up. 

It was very large and built of brick, 
as are most of the houses in St. Peters- 
burg. In front was the inevitable por- 
ter, or servant of the proprietor, who 
keeps guard over the premises and over 
all who come in or go out. The one of 
our party most interested in Nicol Pa- 
toff, after myself, was Mary, my room- 
mate, who was usually bubbling with 
enthusiasm, and who thought it would 
be great fun if we could get inside a 
real Russian house and see what it was 
like. 

“Aren’t you going to ask that porter 
if Mr. Patoff lives here? He looks 
harmless and sleepy,” she said, while 
Chance was making various signs that 
he expected us to enter. : 

What I might have done I do not 
know, if upon the scene a new actor had 
not appeared in the person of the 
gendarme Michel, who came upon us 
rather suddenly as we stood huddled 
together on the sidewalk. There was 
no mistaking the pleasure on his face 
when he saw us. 

“Good-afternoon,” he said, speaking 
in English. “Sightseeing, I suppose? 
What place are you bound for now, if 
I may ask? I hope you find Chance a 
good escort. I tell him every morning 
to find Miss Harding, and he goes;” 
and he patted the head of the beautiful 
dog, who began to leap upon him with 
little cries of delight. 

This, then, was the reason why 
Chance always came to me when he ap- 
peared at the hotel. My handkerchief, 
which the gendarme still kept, was the 
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clew which guided him, and I ought to 
have been flattered, but I was not, for 
I always felt as if there was something 
sinister behind the officer’s attentions 
which I could not fathom. It was Mary 
who replied, in her breezy way: 

“Chance is splendid; he goes with us 
everywhere, and just now we are look- 
ing at the house where Nicol Patoff 
used to live, and where, perhaps, he 
lives now.” 

I tried to catch her eyes and stop her, 
but.she was turned partly from me and 
went on: “Do you know who lives 
here ?” 

“Not Patoff,”’ the gendarme said, 
with the same expression I had seen 
on his face when I spoke of Nicol on 
the boat. Then he added, quickly: “Do 
you, too, know Nicol Patoff ?” 

“Oh, no,” Mary replied. “I was a 
little girl when he taught in Ridgefield. 
Miss Harding was his favorite pupil, 
and that is why she speaks Russian so 
well. I have heard he was a splendid 
looking man, with an air of mystery 
about him. Some thought him a ni- 
hilist. Do you know him, and was he 
a nihilist ?” 

I gave-a gasp as I waited for the an- 
swer, which was spoken very deliber- 
ately: “He was a nihilist ; and has given 
me a great deal of trouble.”’ 

“Are you trying to find him?” was 
Mary’s next remark. “Why don’t you 
put Chance on his track ?” 

I was very fond of the girl, but I 
could have throttled her to hear her 
speaking thus of Nicol Patoff and sug- 
gesting that Chance be put to find him. 

“Mary,” I exclaimed, “are you crazy, 
to suggest so diabolical an act? Nicol 
Patoff was a gentleman! What has he 
done to you that you should wish to 
throw him into the hands of his foes 
and have him condemned, unheard, and 
sentenced either to the fortress or to 
Siberia, where every foot of the soil 
has been wet with the tears of exiles, 
some guilty, of course, but more inno- 
cent!” 

“Madame is very eloquent in her de- 
fense of Nicol Patoff, and her tirade 
against our government,” the gendarme 
said, and I answered: 
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“Eloquent for the right, you mean! 
Nicol Patoff was my friend, and inca- 
pable of crime, unless it was that of 
detesting your atrocious government, 
which'I do most heartily. I am glad I 
am an American and not a Russian, 
subject to your laws.” 

Womanlike, I was half crying, and 
my voice sounded croaky, and I hated 
myself for it, and hated the gendarme, 
who was certainly laughing at me, while 
my companions stood aghast, wonder- 
ing what would be the result of my out- 
burst. We had nothing to fear, for, 
however stern and uncompromising the 
gendarme might be in the discharge of 
his duty, he was very kind to us, and, 
after I ceased speaking, he said: “If I 
ever find Patoff, and I may do so, I will 
tell him your opinion of him and our 
government. It will please him vastly, 
if all I know of him is true.” 

“What do you know of him?” I de- 
manded. ~“You have questioned us 
about him, and now I ask you what has 
he done?” 

“Nothing which I can tell you now,” 
was the good-humored reply. “I can 
only tell you what you probably know 
—that this is the house you are looking 
for, but no Patoffs live here now.” He 
hesitated a moment, then added: “It 
belongs to my family—to me. Would 
you like to go in?” 

We had stood upon the sidewalk so 
long that the few passers-by began to 
look at us curiously and with suspicion, 
as if the presence in. our midst of a 
gendarme boded evil to some of us, and 
one or two stopped to see what would 
follow. It was to me that Michel had 
addressed his invitation, and before I 
could answer and decline, as I meant to 
do, although I wished very much to see 
Nicol’s old home, he said: “It is per- 
fectly proper for you to do so. Tour- 
ists not infrequently visit private houses 
when the owner is gone—for a compen- 
sation, of course. In this case there is 
no compensation. The owner is here, 
and invites you to enter. Will you 
come ?” 

“Yes, Miss Lucy, do. It will be some- 
thing to tell at home,” Mary entreated, 
while Chance leaped upon me and then 























ran ahead, as if he were adding his in- 
vitation to his master’s. 

I could not well resist, and gave a 
rather unwilling assent, wondering 
whom we should meet inside—what 
woman, I mean. This question was 
soon settled by the gendarme, who said, 
as he ushered us into a long reception 
room, which to my Yankee eyes looked 
untidy and uncared for: “You must ex- 
cuse whatever is amiss, and I am afraid 
there is a great deal out of order, ac- 
cording to your code of housekeeping. 
I am just now living a bachelor’s life, 
as my mother has gone into the country 
for the summer, and Russian servants 
are not like the Yankees. I don’t sup- 
pose the house has all been swept since 
she went away. Now, what would you 
like to see most ?” he asked, as we stood 
looking around us rather awkwardly. 

“Oh, everything,” Mary replied— 
“the bedrooms and the kitchen. I’ve 
heard the latter was awful; not yours, 
especially, but everybody’s.” 

She was certainly irrepressible and 
rude, and I tried to stop her, but the 
gendarme, who seemed pleased with her 
sprightliness, laughed good-naturedly, 
and said: “You are right, I think, and 
a Russian kitchen is a terror, particu- 
larly when the mistress is gone, and 
Chance and I keep house. As to bed- 
rooms, my mother and I are civilized 
enough each to have one, but in some 
grand houses the master and mistress 
ignore such trivial things as bedrooms, 
and sleep on couches improvised as 
beds, while the servants sleep on the 
floor, or where they can find a place.” 

“Horrible!” was Mary’s exclama- 
tion, as she held up her short dress, as 
if fearful of contamination. 

Evidently the gendarme was proud 
of his house, leaving the kitchen out 
of the question. That we did not see, 
nor madame’s bedroom, nor his; but he 
took us through suites of rooms, cn the 
walls of which were some fine pictures, 
while the massive furniture had once 
been very handsome and costly. But 
the heavy brocade upholsterings were 
faded and frayed; the solid rosewood 
and mahogany tables and chairs were 
tarnished and scratched; there was 
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dust everywhere, and one of the small 
silken couches was evidently Chance’s 
bed, when he chose to make it so, for 
he sprang upon it and lay down with 
his eyes watching us intently. 


“T think it awful untidy. Where are 
the servants, I wonder,” Mary said to 
me in a low voice, but not so low that 
the gendarme did not hear her, and re- 
ply: “I think it is rather untidy, but 
mother will soon right it up when she 
comes; she is a raging housekeeper. 
As to servants, there are plenty of them, 
such as they are. I dare say the most 
of them are asleep in the sunshine.” 

Up to this time I had said but little. 
Something was choking me as I went 
through the rooms where Nicol used to 
live, and I tried to imagine him there 
with his fastidious ideas and his dainty 
dress, free from spot or blemish. 

“It must have been different then,” 
I thought, and I said: “Mr. Patoff told 
me they sometimes had as many as forty 
servants in his day.” 

“Oh, yes,” the gendarme replied. 
“No doubt of it. I think we at one time 
had sixty, before the emancipation of 
the serfs, when labor cost nothing.” 

“Sixty!” Mary repeated. “Why, at 
home if we have one we do well. What 
did sixty do?” 

“T hardly know,” the gendarme an- 
swered her. “I think they fell over 
each other and quarreled mostly, and 
only did one thing, and then ‘their du- 
ties were over for that day. We have 
fewer servants now and better service.” 

Mary arched her eyebrows as she 
looked around for signs of service, and 
finally wrote with her finger the word 
“shiftless” in the dust which lay thick- 
ly on the highly polished surface of a 
handsome inlaid table. If the gendarme 
saw it he made no sign, but took us to 
the next floor through other rooms filled 
with old and expensive furniture, but 
in none of which I could have sat down 
with a homelike feeling. I was begin- 
ning to get tired, and showed it, when 
he said: “I must take you to my den, 
and then I am through.” 

He opened a door into a large, airy 
room looking out upon the Nevsky and 
the Neva. 
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“This is something like!’ Mary ex- 
claimed, pirouetting across the floor and 
seating herself in a large easy-chair near 
the window. “This is like home,” and 
she looked around her, admiringly. 

“T am glad you like it. I come here 
to rest after a worry with passports 
and nihilists,’” the gendarme said, with 
a look which was lost on me. 

My attention had been attracted from 
the first by a full-length portrait of a 
young man hanging over the mantel. 

“Nicol Patoff!’’ I exclaimed, clasping 
my hands with a firm grip, and feeling 
the tears spring to my eyes as my 
thoughts went back to the old school- 
room, the lessons learned there, and the 
handsome young Russian whom this 
portrait brought so vividly to my mind. 

It must have been taken before he 
came to America, when he was not 
more than twenty, but there was no 
mistaking the fair, smooth face, the 
lines of the mouth just breaking into a 
laugh, or the expression of the soft 
brown eyes, with that far-away look in 
them. 

“You recognize it?” the gendarme 
said, and I answered, quickly: “Recog- 
nize it! Of course Ido! I should know 
Nicol wherever I met him, whether in 
his old home or in the wilds of Siberia. 
He was younger when this was taken 
than when I knew him. He is an old 
man now.” 

“Yes, very old,” the gendarme re- 
plied, sarcastically. “Forty-five, at 
least. Old enough to die, if he is not 
already dead.” 

By this time my companions had 
crowded around the picture, comment- 
ing upon it and wondering where the 
original was, and how his portrait came 
into the possession of the Seguins. It 
was Mary, as usual, who asked direct 
questions. 

“Funny his portrait should be here, 
if he had anywhere to put it. How 


came you by it, and where is he?” she 
asked. 

The gendarme did not answer at 
once, but seemed to be considering what 
to say. Then he suddenly grew very 
communicative. 





“As you are so interested in the Pa- 
toffs, and some of you knew Nicol,’ he 
said, “I may tell you that the family was 
once very wealthy, but reverses came, 
and they sold this house to us, with all 
there was in it. They were leaving the 
city for Constantinople, and did not care 
to take anything with them. Some time 
they might return, they said, but they 
never have.” He was sitting near an 
old-fashioned writing desk of mahog- 
any, and, putting his hand upon it, he 
continued: ‘This was Nicol’s desk, and 
in it are some souvenirs he must have 
picked up in America, and perhaps for- 
got to take with him, or intended to 
come back for them. There is a dollar 
greenback, a fifty-cent piece, a little 
silk flag, with stars and _ stripes, 
and He hesitated a moment and 
then went on: “In a small pearl box 
and tied with a white ribbon is a long 
curl of hair—a woman’s hair. Please 
let me open that window. You look 
faint, and it is very warm here,” he 
said, breaking suddenly from his talk 
of Nicol’s treasures and raising a sash 
behind me, as he saw me gasp for 
breath. 

The cool air from the river revived 
me, or I should have fallen, the atmos- 
phere grew so thick and the room so 
black as I saw myself a young girl 
under the maple tree giving a lock of 
my hair to Nicol Patoff, who had 
seemed so eager to get it, and who had 
cared so little for it as to leave it with 
strangers when the house was sold. 

“You do look spotted and queer, and 
it is awful hot in here,” Mary said, fan- 
ning me with her hat; then turning to 
the gendarme, she continued: ‘A lock 
of hair, a greenback, a fifty-cent piece 
and a flag! There is a romance hidden 
in this desk. What is the color of the 
hair?” 

She looked at my heavy braids, but 
her countenance fell when the gendarme 
replied: “Black as night!” 

I knew he lied, but blessed him for it, 
feeling sure that he guessed on whose 
head the hair once grew, and wished 
to spare me from Mary’s badinage. 

She was very young and‘irrepressible, 
and went on: “Funny he should have 




















left them, unless he had to run away. 
Can we see them?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “It was 
wrong in me to speak of them, perhaps, 
and it would be a greater wrong to show 
them.” 

“T guess you are right,” Mary said, 
while I made a move toward the door. 

The sight of Nicol’s picture and the 
mystery attending him had affected me 
strangely, making me faint and sick, 
ws I longed to be in the fresh air out- 
side. 

“You will stay for a cup of tea? 
Ludovic will prepare it at once, and we 
have some rare old china,” the gendarme 
said, but I declined the tea and hur- 
ried from the room. As we emerged 
from the gloomy vestibule into the sum- 
mer sunshine, the gendarme said to me, 
in a tone too low for even Mary to hear: 
“You have seen Nicol Patoff’s old 
home. Could you ever have lived here 
with him?” 

He had no right to ask me such a 
question, and I felt my face grow red 
and my hair prickle at the roots, as I 
answered, promptly: “Never with him, 
nor anyone else!” 

Why I added the last clause I do not 
know. There had been no reference to 
my living there with anyone but Nicol, 
and that was an impossibility. The 
gendarme laughed, and said: “Yankee 
habits and Russian customs would not 
affiliate well, I am sure. It is better 
for you to be as you are, and Nicol as 
he is.” 

“Where is he, and of what is he sus- 
pected?” I asked, looking the officer 
square in his face, while his lids drooped 
lower over his eyes and the ridge on his 
forehead grew deeper. 

“It is too long a story, and madame 
would believe nothing against Nicol if 
I told her,” he said. 

He seemed to take my liking for 
Nicol for granted, and it made me an- 
gry, but my reply was to thank him for 
his courtesy in showing us the house, 
saying I knew my companions had en- 
joyed it, and that some of them would 
undoubtedly make it a subject for a 
paper for some of the clubs to which 
they belonged. 
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“Clubs, yes!” he rejoined, with ani- 
mation. “I hear your country is full 
of them, and of societies called for let- 
ters of the alphabet, ‘D. A. R.’s,’ and 
‘G. A. R.’s,’ and ‘Y. M. C. A.’s,’ and 
"W. C. T. U's, ang YY. Po eee 
and a host more. I got an American to 
give me the list, and what they all 
meant, and tried to commit it to mem- 
ory, but gave it up. I’d like to see an 
article any of you might write on our 
house. I hopé you will omit the gen- 
eral untidiness. It is better when moth- 
er is at home,” he said, with a bow, as 
he bade us good-by, saying we were 
welcome to call again whenever we 
chose. The old porter knew us now for 
friends, and would let us in at any time. 

“T don’t know why we should ever 
care to go into that old house again, 
smelling of must and rats. Forty serv- 
ants! And I don’t think the windows 
had been washed this summer, or the big 
salon dusted,” was Mary’s comment as 
we walked rapidly toward our hotel, 
for it was getting near dinner time. 

During the next week we scoured 
St. Petersburg, as well as eight women 
without a guide could scour it, and by 
some means gained access to places 
which our whilom conductor, Henri, 
who still lounged at the hotel, told us 
were impossible to be seen without 
permits from the highest authorities. 
We had no permits, and just walked 
in as a matter of course. 

Everything seemed to give way to us, 
and we went about far more fearlessly, 
I think, than the czar when he occasion- 
ally drove into town with his armed 
police beside him. We had no guard; 
even Chance had deserted us, and we 
saw nothing of him or his master after 
the day we visited the Patoff house. 
We passed the place two or three times, 
and always stopped a moment to look 
at it, but there was nothing attractive 
in its gloomy, shut-up appearance. The 
master was evidently absent from the 
city, and I was not willing to admit 
that I missed him; but I did, and missed 
Chance more, feeling always a sense of 
security when he was with us. 

But this did not prevent us from go- 
ing wherever the fancy took us—some- 
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times on the beautiful river Neva, the 
glory of the city; sometimes in dros- 
kies, which were not so terrible as the 
first one I had tried; but oftener on foot, 
feeling sure that our numbers and na- 
tionality protected us, and gaining cour- 
age and daring, until suddenly con- 
fronted with an experience we had not 
counted upon. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RUSSIAN HIGHWAYMAN. 


Of all our party, next to myself, Mary 
was the fondest of walking, and went 
with me oftenest on long excursions. 
We had driven up and down the Nevs- 
ky two or three times, but had never 
walked its entire length, as I proposed 
doing a few days before our intended 
departure from the city. It was one 
of those bright, sunshiny afternoons, 


which almost make amends for the ice 


and snow in which the city is wrapped 
a great portion of the year. There were 
very few in the street, either in the 
fashionable or common part of the 
Nevsky, and the air was so invigorating 
that we felt no fatigue, but walked on 
and on, past the Patoff house, which 
showed some signs of life. 

A door and windows were open, and 
we saw a lackey or two dodging in and 
out. Probably the master had returned, 
and I felt a little thrill of pleasure at 
the thought of meeting him again. It 
was impossible not to like him for his 
great friendliness and the many times he 
had made it easy for us in a city hedged 
round with rules and spies and officials 
ready to take advantage of us. 

For a long time after passing the 
Patoff house we went on until, at last, 
we turned into quarters where I had 
never been. A glance told me that it 
was peopled by the poorest class; still, 
I kept on, noticing how hard were the 
faces of the women and how squalid 
and dirty were the children playing by 
the doors of the houses. I had been 
anxious to talk with this class of people 
and hear from their own lips a history 
of their lives and their much vaunted 
adoration of the czar, who could do no 
wrong. : 
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Here was my. opportunity, and I was 
about to accost a tired-faced woman, 
and had bowed to her smilingly, when 
suddenly I was confronted by a shabbily 
dressed young man, whose cringing 
manner bespoke the professional beggar. 
Not knowing that I could understand 
him, he held out his hand and then put 
it to his mouth, in token of hunger, a 
trick I had seen many times in Italy. 

“What do you want?” I asked, draw- 
ing back from him, as he came so near 
to me that I smelled his breath of bad 
tobacco and vodka. 

At the sound of his own language 
his face brightened, and he exclaimed: 
“God be praised, madame speaks Rus- 
sian. She is kind, I know, and was sent 


.to help me, and will give me a few 


kopecks for my sick wife and two starv- 
ing children. I came from Moscow a 
few weeks ago to get work, but can 
find none, with everybody out of the 
city. Fifty kopecks are all I ask.” 

He was still holding his hand very 
close to me, and once touched my arm, 
while I was thinking what to do, and 
doubting the propriety of giving the 
man the fifty kopecks asked for. It was 
not a large sum—about twenty-five 
cents—for a sick wife and two starving 
children. In my weakness—for I am 
weak where poverty is concerned—I 
might have yielded, if Mary had not 
pulled my sleeve and whispered fran- 
tically: “Come away, Miss Lucy, the 
man is an impostor. I believe we are 
among thieves.” 

He could not have understood her 
words, but he divined their import, and 
instantly his manner changed from a 
hungry beggar to that of a resolute 
bandit, sure of his prey. Snatching 
with one hand at the bag at my side, in 
which I was supposed to carry money, 
with the other he clutched at the ring 
on my ungloved hand, trying to wrench 
it from my finger. It was not a large 
stone, but a fine one, and its brilliancy 
in the sunlight had attracted his notice. 

I held to my bag with one hand, but 
with the other I was powerless, for he 
held it as in a vise. I felt there was 
no use appealing to the women near 
us for help. They were looking on 























stolidly, as if a theft in open day was 
nothing new to them. One, however— 
the tired-faced woman to whom I had 
bowed—seemed agitated, and suggested 
that I call the police. 

But there were none in sight. The 
street seemed deserted. Even the 
butki, or box, on the far corner of the 
street or square, where three men are 
always supposed to be stationed to keep 
order, seemed also deserted, and I was 
left to fight my an- 
tagonist alone, with 
the probable result 
of being defeated. 
Suddenly, like an 
inspiration, Chance 
came into my mind. 
If he were there 
I was safe. I did 
not know that he 
was home, but in 
my desperation I 
called with all my 


might: “Chance, 
Chance, I want 
you!” 


Almost before 
his name had left 
my lips I heard the 
thud of his feet, 
like the hoofbeats 
of a horse, and 
knew that he was 
coming, but not the 
Chance I had ever 
seen before—mild- 
eyed and gentle as 
a baby. Every part 
of his body was 
bristling with rage, 
making him twice 
as big as usual. His eyes were red as 
balls of fire and his teeth showed white 
between his open jaws. If I had not 
known him I should have thought him 
mad, and, as it was, I felt a little shiver 
of fear as he came rushing on with a 
low, angry growl and his head low 

own. 

The bandit’s back was to him, and 
he did not know the danger threatening 
him until Chance came round in front, 
and two big feet struck him in the 
stomach, stretching him upon the 





Instantly his manner changed from that of a hungry 
beggar to that of a bandit. 
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ground, with Chance standing over 
him and looking at me for instructions 
as to what he should do next. I had 
heard some Russian oaths, but never 
any quite so fierce as those which came 
from the lips of the prostrate young 
man, who had wrenched my bag from 
my side and kept it with a tight grip. 

“Chance,” I said, pointing to the bag, 
“that is mine! Get it for me!” 

He understood, and in a moment the 
bag was in my 
hand, and on that 
of the bandit was 
an ugly wound, 
where Chance’s 
teeth had been. 
The dog still kept 
his place over the 
fallen man, growl- 
ing angrily when- 
ever his foe at- 
tempted to rise. 

“Please, lady, 
call him off,” the 
man pleaded, his 
face white and his 
teeth chattering 
with terror. 

I was nearly as 
white as he was, 
and trembling in 
every limb as I 
stood looking at 
him. 

“Oh, please let 
me go before he 
nabs me,” he con- 
tinued, as, lifting 
up his head, he 
looked down the 
long street, where 
a policeman was just appearing in re- 
sponse to a tardy summons from the 
butkit. “I’ve been in a dungeon; I’ve 
had the knout; and they did not make 
me any better. Let me go,” he said. “I 
did wrong, and am sorry.” 

The knout and dungeon had an ugly 
sound. All my womanly pity awoke for 
the wretch, who was little more than a 
boy. 

“T’ll give you another chance to do 
better,” I said, bidding the dog come 
to me, which he did rather unwillingly, 
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growling savagely as the man sprang 
up, and, picking up his hat, exclaimed: 
“Thanks, lady. I’ll not forget it,” and 
then disappeared into some den or alley. 

The women began to gather around 
me by this time, all talking together, and 
evidently so pleased at the escape of the 


~ thief that I was almost as much afraid 


of them as of him. The tired-faced 
woman, however, who had suggested 
the police, was different, and when she 
asked me to sit down I assented, for I 
was very tired, and went toward her 
door. 

Bringing a broom, she swept the step 
clean, and, taking off her apron, folded 
it and laid it down for a cushion for 
Mary and me, while she took a seat 
inside the door. 

The policeman now came up, and be- 
gan to question the crowd as to the 
recent disturbance. At sight of him the 
children drew back and huddled closely 
together, but the women stood their 
ground and began to tell the story, but 
shielded the thief as much as possible. 
A man had snatched at madame’s purse 
and she had set the dog on him, was the 
amount of information, until a child 
called out in a little piping voice, as she 
pointed toward me: 

“Ask her, she talks our way.” 

Scanning me very closely, as if I had 
been some rare curiosity, the man said: 
“You are the American madame who 
speaks our language so well?” 

I did not like his face or his manner. 
He was brusque and rough and differ- 
ent from any gendarme with whom I 
had come in contact, but I replied that 
I was from America, and could speak 
his language. 

“Tell me, then,” he said, “the right 
of this row. I can make nothing from 
the jargon of these cattle, who evidently 
wish to shield their friend.” 

I told him the story briefly, and de- 
scribed the man as well as I could. 

“Carl Zimosky, by Heaven!” he ex- 
claimed, Lringing his fist down upon his 
side, and addressing himself to the 
women, one of whom nodded. 

Then, turning to me with an angry 
frown, he continued: “And you let him 
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escape! You let Carl Zimosky go, 
when you might have kept him so easily. 
Carl Zimosky is one of the worst felons 
we have, and is slippery as an eel—a 
thief and a pickpocket. A sick wife 
and two starving children! He has no 
wife, nor children. He is not twenty- 
one. We have had him up twice.” 

“Yes, he told me he had been in a 
dungeon and under the knout, and they 
made him worse,” I said, looking at him 
very calmly and coolly. 

“And perhaps that is the reason you 
let him go. You thought him a nihilist, 
and I’ve been told you sympathize with 
them. Madame,” he continued, his voice 
growing louder and his manner so of- 
fensive that Chance got up, looked at 
him and growled, shook his sides, looked 
at me, and lay down again nearer to 
me, with his head stretched forward, 
as if listening, while the gendarme went 
on—“madame, these things may do in 
the United States, but not here in Rus- 
sia. You may get into trouble, if you 
are a woman and an American.” 

He fairly swelled with importance as 
he delivered this threatening speech, 
which did not move me except to make 
me angry. I was not afraid. I knew 
that at a word from me Chance would 
have him by the throat, and of what 
might come after that I did not think 
or care. 

“Sir,” I began, rising to my feet, in 
order to look over the heads of the 
women, who, at the man’s angry words, 
had gathered in front of me like a fence, 
to keep me from harm—“sir, do you 
think I am going to stay all the after- 
noon keeping guard over Carl Simpsy, 
or Simpson, or whatever his name is, 
waiting for you or some other laggard 
to come? Where were you, that you 
were not attending to your business? I 
have seen policemen in all parts of the 
city except here, where it seems they 
are needed 

“And where you ought never to have 
come,” he interrupted, in a much lower 
tone than he had at first assumed. “It 
is no place for women alone, and I don’t 
believe you’d get away with any money 
or jewelry you may have about you now 
if it were not for that dog. Where in 
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Heaven’s name did he come from? I 
thought Seguin was out of town. This 
Zimosky is suspected of robbing his 
house last night, and we are looking 
for him.” 

“Robbed Michel Seguin’s house!” I 
exclaimed, a half wish throbbing 
through my brain that I had detained 
the man. 

The gendarme must have guessed my 
thought, for he said, with a Sneering 
smile: “Madame feels differently now 
that Seguin is concerned. I have heard 
you were friendly with him.” 

I was too angry to answer, and I felt 
that my face was as red as my hair. The 
women began at once to ask questions 
concerning the robbery, but the gen- 
darme did not deign to answer them. 
They were cattle, as he had designated 
them, and as just then there came a 
whistle which he understood, with a 
scowl at the women and children, and 
a look I did not like at myself, he 
walked away in pursuit of some poor 
wretch—Carl, perhaps, I thought, as I 
sat down again upon the doorstep, faint 
and tired from my recent encounter. 

Only the woman on whose doorstep 
and on whose apron I was sitting was 
willing to talk. She seemed superior 
to her neighbors, with a look upon her 
face as if nothing mattered to her now. 
In reply to my questions, she said that 
Paul Strigoff, the gendarme who had 
just left us, was one of the hardest and 
cruelest of the lot, and he was more a 
German than a Russian. Carl had been 
in prison and nearly killed with the 
knout, but he had his good parts, and 
would share his last crust or kopeck 
with a friend. 

“He is——” and she hesitated a mo- 
ment—then began in tolerably fair Eng- 
lish, and when I looked at her in sur- 
prise, she explained that she had once 
lived in England for a year and learned 
the language. “I was not always what 
I am now,” she said. “It is a great fall 
from the Court Quay to this place, but 
I have made the descent, and was so 
bruised and stunned that life holds 
nothing for me now—nothing, and what 
goes on around me rather amuses me. 
I have been a suspect—arrested as such, 
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and put-in prison. Oh, the horror and 
shame of it, and I as innocent as you. 
My husband is in Siberia—sent there 
rightfully, I suppose, according to the 
laws of this land. I have no children, 
thank God, but”—and red spots began 
to come out on her thin face—‘“‘it is not 
known to many here—but Carl is my 
nephew. A good boy once as ever the 
sun shone on. But they arrested him 
for something he never heard of, and 
nearly killed him with the knout_ to 
make him confess -what he knew noth- 
ing of. When satisfied that they could 
get nothing from him, they let him go, 
and he crept to me in the night with 
his poor back all gashed and bleeding, 
and every particle of manhood crushed 
out of him, There is nothing like the 
knout administered wrongfully to take 
the pride from a man and make him 
a fiend. Carl is pretty bad now, and 
does not care. I am sorry he attacked 
you, and wonder that he did. He must 
have had too much vodka. You should 
not have come here, and the sooner you 
go the better. Your friend is greatly 
upset.” 

She looked at Mary, who was very 
white and very busy trying to keep her- 
self from the children who were press- 
ing round her, and who had been joined 
by other children from some quarter. 
On one of them I recognized my hat 
which I had discarded on the first day 
of my arrival. The same girl I had 
then seen with it on was wearing it, 
and had twisted a piece of faded blue 
tarleton around it in place of the ribbon 
and flower which I suppose some other 
child was wearing. At sight of it I 
laughed. The world seemed so small, 
with many wires converging to the 
same point, and just now to this neigh- 
borhood, where I knew I ought not to 
be. But I must ask the woman a ques- 
tion before I left, and, turning to her, 
I said: “Do you know Michel Seguin?” 

“Only as a terror to the nihilists and 
thieves. I’ve never spoken to him,” she 
said. “I hear that, although he is quick 
to catch ’em, he is kind after they are 
caught. Very different from Paul 
Strigoff, who has come up from the 
scum of Moscow and feels his impor- 
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tance as a gendarme, while Michel 
Seguin is a gentleman, and comes of a 
good family.” 

“Do you know where he lives?” I 
asked her next, and she replied: “Yes, 
on the Nevsky. He has money, and his 
mother is a lady.” 

“And did you ever know or hear of 
the Patoff family, who first ownéd the 
There was a Nicol Patoff, a 
young man. Did you ever hear of 
him ?” 

“Patoff ?” she replied. “No, I don’t 
know them. They must have left be- 
fore I came to St. Petersburg. The 
Seguins lived there then.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “And now I really 
Come, Mary.” 

I stooped to help her up, and before 
I got her to her feet and away from 
the woman who was again offering her 
vodka, I was conscious that some new 
impulse had been given to the crowd, 
which had pressed disagreeably near to 
me as I bent over Mary. The children 
began to scatter, and in the distance I 
saw my hat worn hindside before, and 
bobbing up and down on the frowsy 
head of the peasant girl. The women, 
too, began to move off toward their own 
homes, while Chance started up and, 
with a joyous bark, ran swiftly up the 
street, where a tall gendarme was com- 
ing toward us with rapid strides and 
swinging a little cane, which I had 
— could, on occasion, make itself 

elt. 
“Michel Seguin!” I-almost screamed, 
as I clutched Mary’s arm and drew her 
along with me. “Oh, I am so glad,” I 
said, stretching out my disengaged hand 
to Michel, who took it, while with his 
other hand he relieved me of Mary, 
who, at sight of him, began to recover 
her strength and courage. 

And so, without a word of inquiry 
or explanation, we walked away from 
that quarter to the Nevsky, which had 
never seemed so bright and pleasant as 
it did when we at last sat down upon a 
bench with Michel between us, still 
holding our hands, as if he ‘had us in 
custody. 

“Now tell me,” he said, “how came 
you in that quarter, of all others? It is 
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no place to walk. What took you 


‘there ?” 


“My miserable curiosity,” I said, with 
a sob in my voice. “I wanted to explore 
new places and see all sorts and condi- 
tions of people.” 

“T think you probably saw them,” he 
answered. “I reached home about noon. 
I saw you go by, but was too busy to 
speak to you. Knowing your fondness 
for lony walks, I concluded you were 
taking’ one, but as time passed and you 


‘did not return, I sent Chance to find 


you. What happened to upset you so?” 
It was Mary who began to tell the 
story. I could not. , The thought of it 


’ made me faint again, and, without 


knowing it, I leaned rather heavily 
against Michel, while in a voice half 
choked with nervous tears Mary re- 
lated our experience with the thief and 
the part Chance had in it. 

The dog seemed to know what she 
was saying, for he stamped his feet and 
shook his head, turned a somersault 
or two, and finally came and, putting 
his nose in his master’s lap, looked ear- 
nestly at him for commendation. 
“Good Chance,” was all the return he 
could get, for both the gendarme’s 
hands were in use, one holding me, the 
other holding Mary, while he listened 
with rapt attention, and when she men- 
tioned the name of the thief he started 
and let go my hand. 

“Carl Zimosky!” he repeated. “He 
is the most expert thief we have. I 
never knew him openly attack one in 
daylight before. Such things are not 
common. There are too many police 
around, besides the three in the 
butkis.” 

“Great: good they did us!” I ex- 
“T don’t believe they were on 
guard, or else they were asleep, and 
your fine policeman, Paul Strigoff, took 
his time to get to us, and when he came 
he was exceedingly insolent because I 
had let the thief go.” 

“Paul Strigoff !” and Michel laughed. 
“And so you fell in with him, too! You 
did have an adventure! Paul and Carl! 
I wish myself you could have kept the 
latter till we found whether he had my 


watch.” 











“Your watch!” I repeated, remem- 
bering’ suddenly what I had heard of 
his house being robbed. ‘Was your 
house really entered? Strigoff said so.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “When I 
reached home I found the servants in 
a great commotion. My house had been 
entered by some one—a quantity of sil- 
ver taken, and a gold watch, which I 
prized very highly because — be- 
cause ” he hesitated, then went on: 
“Tt is an American watch, made in 
Waltham, and, you know, they. are valu- 
able. It was Nicol’s. He’ brought it 
home with him, and it has ‘Ridgefield’ 
on it, and the date when he bought it.” 

“How came you by it?” I asked, 
rather.sharply, and he replied: “Just 
as I came by the house and the other 
articles. All fair, as I once told you. 
The Patofts were not cheated.” 

Here was a new complication, with 
Nicol in it. I remembered the watch 
perfectly. It was bought at a jeweler’s 
in Ridgefield, who kept only the best 
wares. Nicol had seemed rather proud 
of it, and consulted it frequently if the 
day was hot, the lessons hard and his 
pupils stupid and anxious to be free. 

“And you suspect Carl Zimosky?” I 
asked, in an unsteady voice. 

“Yes, we always suspect him. He is 
what you Americans call a bad egg— 
into one scrape as soon as he is out of 
another.” 

“And I let him go!’ I said. “He 
begged so hard and looked so scared; 
but I'll try and get the watch for you if 
he has it.” 

“You!” and he laughed derisively. 





“Will you turn detective, and go into - 


the dives after him? He eludes us ev- 
ery time.” 

“No,” I answered, thinking of the 
tired-faced woman, his aunt, whom they 
called Ursula. I should work through 
her, but I did not say so, as I did not 
wish to bring her into the trouble if I 
could help it. 

“T do not know for sure that he has 
the watch, but I am sure you cannot 
get it if he has,” the gendarme said. 
‘Let me try, and don’t go after him 
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until I have given him up,” I said. “He 
has been in prison once and under the 
knout, and his back is all cut and 
scarred. It is horrible, and I hate the 
whole system, and am glad we are going 
away in a few days.” 

“Going away so soon?” the gendarme 
asked, and in his voice there was genu- 
ine regret, such as we feel when part- 
ing from a friend. 

“Yes,” I answered, not quite in the 
tone I had at first assumed. 

I could not understand the influence 
this man had over me, or the sense of 
restfulness I felt as I walked beside 
him on the Nevsky, till we reached his 
house, which, at his invitation, we en- 
tered, hearing from the porter and a 
head servant an account of the robbery, 
which ‘was so adroitly done as to.leave 
in their minds no doubt that the thief 
was Carl Zimosky. 

“But we'll get him—we’ll get him,” 
the porter said, with a shake of his gray 
head, “and the knout will soon make 
him give up the plunder, if he has it.” 

I shuddered, but made no remark. I 
meant to get the watch if Carl had it, 
though how, I scarcely knew. It was 
growing late, and I was too tired to 
walk the remaining distance to the ho- 
tel. I would take a drosky,.I said, and 
with Mary was soon being hurled along 
the street in an old vehicle and at a pace 
which threatened the dislocation of our 
limbs, if, indeed, we were not thrown 
into the street. 

If anyone at the hotel had heard of 
the robbery at Michel Seguin’s house, 
nothing was said of it, and by mutual 
consent Mary and I kept our own coun- 
sel with regard to our adventure. We 
had had a long walk, and been in a 
queer part of the city, we said, when 
questioned, and that was all. I was 
more tired and excited than I had ever 
been in my life, and I made my fatigue 
an excuse for retiring early to my room, 
where | lay awake far into the night, 
devising means for getting Michel’s 
watch, if possible, from the hands of 
Carl Zimosky, if he had it, or through 
him from the one who did have it. 






















The Public and the Post Office 


By A. Frederick Collins and T. Byard Collins 


HE postal department of our gov- 
T ernment was devised and organ- 
ized primarily for the good of 
the people—for their unification, their 
pleasure, their convenience and their 
profit ; for their pleasure, as in personal 
correspondence; for their unification 
and profit, as in the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and in the transactions of business. 
Its development has for many years 
been hampered and stunted for the en- 
richment—for the enormous enrich- 
ment—of a small coterie of individuals, 
to the detriment of the people and at 
their expense. 

When John Wanamaker, as honest, up- 
right, broad-minded, public-spirited and 
capable a citizen as ever held the office, 
was postmaster general—1889-’93—he 
was asked why the laws, admittedly 
archaic, which governed his department 
were not brought up to date, so that 
the people might reap in full the bene- 
fits to which they were so plainly en- 
titled, he replied: “There are four rea- 
sons: First, the American ‘Express 
Company; second, the Adams Express 
Company; third, the Wells-Fargo Ex- 
press Company, and, fourth, the South- 
ern Express Company.” 


In Mr. Wanamaker’s reports to Con- . 


gress, there are recommendations for 
the reduction of postal rates, so that 
matter which now requires a two-cent 
stamp would cost but half that amount ; 
he urges that pneumatic tube systems 
be provided in the great cities, so that 
mail, in these centers of population, in- 
stead of being carted through the 
crowded streets by cumbersome and 
slow-going mail wagons, might be shot, 
noiselessly and swiftly, overhead or un- 
derground, from one end of the city to 
the other; he asks Congress to provide 
for postal telegraph rates and postal 


savings banks; and, more important 
still, and this is the point of chief in- 
terest in this discussion, he recom- 
mends that the laws regulating the car- 
rying of parcels in the mails be so 
modified as greatly to extend this con- 
venience to the people. 

John Wanamaker’s reports bear the 
stamp of the statesman. In compari- 
son with those of subsequent postmaster 
generals, they are both instructive and 
impressive. The department, under 
such men as Payne, who, when his no- 
tice was directed to probable frauds— 
frauds which were subsequently proven 
to exist—frauds of enormous extent 
and of many years’ growth, and which 
had become so vigorous as to crop out 
here and there upon the very surface 
of the department—under Mr. Payne, 
who sought to silence inquiry and allay 
suspicion by his famous though not hy- 
perclassical reply: “Hot air,” to those 
who sought to bring these matters to 
his attention—under such management 
the department had, of course, nothing 
favorable to say of the savings which 
might be effected in the construction of 
its buildings, nothing favorable of re- 
ductions in postal rates, nothing favor- 
able of a postal telegraph, nothing fa- 
vorable of a parcels post. In the 
Wanamaker reports, however, we read: 
“The parcels post seems to me to be 
most important.” And again: “There 
is no mistaking the fact that the par- 
cels post is a success wherever—in for- 
eign countries—it is in operation.” And 
yet again: “In point of fact, there are 


but four strong objections to the par- 
cels post, and they are the four great: 
express companies.” 

To-day we are precisely where, we 
were when Mr. Wanamaker went out 
of office twelve vears ago. 


His imme- 
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diate successors opposed his proposi- 
tions and scouted his schemes. The ap- 
propriation of twenty thousand dollars, 
which he secured. from Congress by 
dint of unanswerable argument and un- 
daunted perseverance for the begin- 
nings of a pneumatic tube system in the 
great cities, was declared by the man 
who succeeded him in office to be fifty 
per cent. more than could be wisely 
spent for that purpose, and so ten thou- 
sand dollars of that ridiculously inade- 
quate amount was returned to the 
treasury. 

But surely the enlightened policy of 
John Wanamaker finds advocacy in the 
present administration! Not at all. On 
the contrary, judging from a statement 
recently put on record by a highly in- 
fluential personage—Mr. Loud, who 
represented the department in the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention held in Rome 
in April—it is the present policy of the 
post-office authorities not to extend but 
to restrict still further its usefulness. 
“T believe,” declares this eminent gen- 
tleman, “that the department should en- 
ter less and less into competition with 
private enterprise,’ meaning, necessa- 
rily, the express and railroad companies, 
since these are the only private enter- 
prises which would profit by the further 
restrictions of post-office facilities. 

But why argue for a parcels post 
when we already have it, for everybody 
knows that parcels up to four pounds 
in weight may be sent by mail from one 
end of the country to the other, to our 
foreign possessions and to foreign 
lands. The reason for the agitation re- 
garding a parcels post when we already 
have it is that, as we have it, it is so 
emasculated by restrictions and aborted 
by excessive charges as to render it a 
travesty rather than a great utility. Six- 
teen cents a pound!—this is the post- 
age. Let the farmer, the mechanic, the 
householder of whatever occupation, de- 
clare to what extent he could afford to 
have small packages for which he was 
in haste sent him by mail at such a rate 
as this. Ask the manufacturer or the 
merchant to what extent such a post is 
available, either for his convenience or 
his profit. The fact of the case is that 
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the limitations of weight and tne exces- 
sive charges’ are practically prohibitive 
of general usefulness, just as they are 
intended to be, while the express com- 
panies of the country enrich themselves 
by levying on the people a rate just un- 
der the prohibitive point. 

Think of the curtailment of business 
that must result from the operations of 
such a system as this. Remember that 
“commerce, in its last analysis, resolves 
itself into the delivery of packages.” 
Remember that every individual—man 
or woman—who uses the mails or the 
express for the transmission of pack- 
ages, however infrequently and to What- 
ever limited amount, contributes his 
quota to the enrichment of the already 
rich, which, in itself, should be sub- 
ject to no adverse criticism, but that 
he does this under compulsion, to his 
own detriment and at his own cost. 

Bermuda, the delightful land which 
so many of our people visit annually, is 
an island lying but twenty-four hours 
by steamer from our coast. With an 
adequate parcels post—that is, a post 
carrying packages of from three to 
thirty times the weight now admitted to 
our mails, and at cost-—since this is the 
theory upon which the postal depart- 
ment was founded and upon which 
everybody admits it should still be con- 
ducted—with such a post, the merchan- 
dise of Bermuda could be supplied by 
our dealers, and the trade of the island, 
with all its emoluments, would fall nat- 
urally into our hands. Equally is this 
true of Honduras and the islands of the 
Caribbean. Sea—Cuba, Porto Rico, ete. 
It has been estimated that in this direc- 
tion alone a commerce of millions would 
at once offer itself to the enterprise and 
interest of our people. As it is, the 
residents of the West Indies and of 
other parts read the advertisements of 
our merchants with a kind of maddened 
irritation and then proceed to buy goods 
at retail in Paris, London and Berlin, 
whence deliveries are made them by 
post at the rate of 60 cents per II 
pounds. But if our advertisements are 
attractive to these people, why do they 
not buy of us? Because a package 
large enough to make it worth while— 
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anything over 4 pounds—is not ad- 
mitted to our mails at all} and the cost 
of getting it to these destinations by 
other means is from five to eight dol- 
lars. 

With the well-deserved reputation of 
our country for enterprise, energy and 
up-to-date business methods, it is sin- 
gular that we should be so far behind 
almost every European government. in 
the development of our postal service. 
England carries 11-pound packages in 
her mails, which encircle the globe. 
Germany, France, Switzerland—these 
countries draw the limit of weight of 
mailable packages only at 110 pounds, 
but the United States, with five times 
the railroad mileage per 10,000 popula- 
tion, and therefore with five times the 
facilities for performing such service 
—the United States limits its mailable 
packages to a paltry 4 pounds each, and 
then charges from 100%.to 6,000% 
more for delivering the goods. A few 
per cent.—3 or 5—make an immense 
difference in business enterprises. 

Consider, then, the disadvantages of 
our merchants in competition with those 
of Germany, for instance. We pay our 
department of posts 16 cents a pound 
on the microscopic 4 pounds which we 
are allowed to send, and such a parcel 
costs us 64 cents, though we mail it 
only from New York to Jersey City, 
or from Chicago to Evanston; while 
England takes the 11 pounds mailed by 
her citizen and carries it over the length 
of the British Isles and delivers it at 
the door of the consignee at a fraction 
over 2 cents a pound—25 cents for the 
II pounds. As against our 64 cents 
per 4 pounds, Germany carries II 
pounds throughout her dominion for 
12 cents, and Switzerland performs a 
similar service for her people for 8 
cents. And the anomaly of it is intensi- 
fied by the fact that, whereas our citi- 
zen must pay 64 cents for his little 
package, however short the distance of 
its transportation, the German, the 
Frenchman, the Englishman, may mail 
a package weighing nearly three times 
as much—mail it at Berlin, Paris, Lon- 
don, or at the furthermost limit of his 
native land—and, if so directed, your 





Uncle Samuel will, upon its arrival at 
his ports, receive it with the utmost 
urbanity, and send it on its way to the 
uttermost outpost of his domain with 
no other postal charges than those al- 
ready paid at the foreign office where 
the package was first deposited. 

It is, of course, objected that, in com- 
parison with European countries, our 
population is so sparse and our dis- 
tances are so great as to make a re- 
duction of rates impracticable. If this 
were true, we might still advocate the 
system adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, where the territory is divided 
into zones of so many miles each, with 
a varying rate for the different dis- 
tances over which the transportation is 
effected. But the objection is largely 
invalidated by the facts. The relative 
density of population in Europe is more 
than counterbalanced by our greater 
proportionate railway mileage and the 
superiority of our railway equipment. 
As to distances, it is established that the 
cost of transportation lies largely in the 
cost of equipment, in fixed expenses, as 
for salaries, etc.; and in terminal ex- 
penses, such as loading, unloading and 
storing. The distances over which the 
goods are hauled are relatively of small 
consequence. 

Take the testimony offered in the 
“milk cases,” which were tried before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1895. The railroads were then car- 
rying milk into New York City at a 
uniform rate throughout a radius of a 
fraction over 400 miles. Testifying 
before the commission, George R. 
Blanchard, of the Joint Traffic Assso- 
ciation, declared that there was no rea- 
son why the zone of uniform rates 
should not be extended to a thousand 
miles, and Messrs. Rogers, Locke and 
Milburn, counsel for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
stated that “the distance—over which 
the rate should be uniform—need only 
be limited by the length of time re- 
quired to make it with the train and 
meet the wants of the New York 
market.” And the reason given was 
“that the expense incident to the mere 
length of haul is so small in comparison 
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with the other necessary charges as 
to make this item negligible; the cost 
of the delivery of the can at the New 
York terminal—Hoboken—is in no 


sense dependent upon the length of its- 


haul.” 

According to the testimony of the 
railroads themselves, therefore, the 
matter of distance is a negligible factor 
in the cost of transportation. But, ad- 
mitting that it were otherwise—for it 
is undeniable that we have great dis- 
tances in this country, and it requires 
time to cover distance, and, under such 
circumstances, there is a slightly heav- 
ier payroll of employees, and more fue! 
for the engines is of course required— 
it remains true that there is no item in 
the count which satisfactorily explains 


the yawning discrepancy—amounting, . 


in certain comparisons, to 6,000%— 
between our postal rates on parcels 
and the postal rates on identical goods 
transmitted in the mails in foreign 
countries. If the German rate—% of 
a cent a pound—is too cheap, the 
American rate is outrageously exor- 
bitant, and the American people have 
a right to know the reason why. 

If further argument were needed 
along this line, it might be pointed out 
that New Zealand is also a land of 
“magnificent distances,” that she has 
only 7 people to the square mile com- 
pared with our 22, with Great Britain’s 
314 and Germany’s 270, yet the parcels 
post of New Zealand equals in effi- 
ciency that of England, while England, 
with a population more dense than that 
of Germany, is yet far behind the latter 
country in the extent of her postal fa- 
cilities, showing conclusively that the 
development of this great public utility 
is in no sense determined by area of 
territory or density of population, but 
by the sufferance of the people, the 
character of the statesmen and _poli- 
ticians who have the matter in charge, 
and in the degree to which private 
transportation companies are able to 
abort or render nugatory legislative 
measures looking to the general wel- 
fare. 

A full disclosure of the relations ex- 
isting between the express companies 
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and the post office department would 
be both interesting and instructive. A 
single instance, in illustration, is af- 
forded by an experience of a Chicago 
publisher. A Thibetan-English diction- 
ary was sent him from Bengal, India, 
with postage fully prepaid. In any oth- 
er civilized country on earth that dic- 
tionary would have been. forwarded 
promptly to the local post office of the 
consignee, and in many countries it 
would have been delivered at his door. 
Not so in the United States. By some 
hocus-pocus of legerdemain that pack- 
age, upon its arrival in this country, 
was transferred from the mail bags of 
the government to the tender mercies 
of the United States Express Com- 
pany, by whom it was held up in New 
York with a charge of $4.10; and, be- 
fore delivery, this amount was actually 
extorted from the consignee, in reply to 
whose protest to the post office authori- 
ties the cheerful and final word was 
returned that “the department could af- 
ford him no relief.” There is ample 
reason to believe that John Brisben 
Walker, who has made an exhaustive 
study of the whole postal problem, is 
well within the limits of a conservative 
statement in his declaration that “per- 
sons are placed in the post office de- 
partment for the purpose not of devel- 
oping the service, but of protecting 
and playing into the hands of private 
interests.” 

The express companies have, of 
course, not always had the hold on this 
public utility that they now have. 
Years have been required to attain 
present conditions, and designs and 
purposes which are even yet not fully 
revealed were at first but dimly sus- 
pected. Then a man, here and there, 
with special opportunities, became thor- 
oughly convinced. As early as 1887, 
Postmaster General Vilas uttered this 
warning: “The peril to the public of 
private ownership is not lessened, but 
augmented, yearly. J fully believe that 
there is a deliberate and prolonged at- 
tack on our postal system, with the in- 
tention of eventually turning it over 
to private companies.” Twelve years 
ago Postmaster General Wanamaker 
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found that the grasp of these great 
monopolies had become so strong as 
effectually to restrain the department 
from extending its utilities, especially 
in the direction of carrying packages; 
and now the full and final purpose of 
the express companies, which - Mr. 
Vilas saw but dimly nearly two de- 


-cades ago, has sufficiently unfolded so 


that he who runs may read. Mr- Loud, 
as chairman of the Postal Committee of 
the House of Representatites, has left 
no doubt, not of his friendship, his in- 
difference even, but of his positive en- 
mity of the postal system. It has been 
but little more than a year since he re- 
corded his position in regard to this 
interest over which he has such tre- 
mendous influence as follows: “Such 
business as the post office now does in 
carrying fourth-class matter should be 
done by private enterprise. If I had my 
way, the post office would give no more 
facilities than it does to-day. Jt would 
give fewer.’ Mr. Loud was appointed 
to represent our post office system in 
the international postal convention 
held recently in Rome, and, without 
waiting for the report of that gather- 
ing, we may confidently forecast the 
trend of his work and of his influence 
in that body. 

Demonstration of the intimate rela- 
tion existing between the express com- 
panies and the post office and other 
departments of the government was 
made during the recent—May, ’o5— 
strike of the teamsters in Chicago. One 
would suppose that, with all the facili- 
ties now possessed by the postal system 
of the government for doing such work, 
it would transfer its own money from 
the local depot to the place of deposit 
in the sub-treasury building located in 
the same city. One would suppose such 
work to be right in its line.. No other 
form of property is so readily, easily 
and quickly handled as the unbroken 
packages of government money. _ It is 
probably for this very reason that, while 
the mails are loaded with tons and hun- 
dreds of tons of matter by various exe- 
cutive departments of the government, 
for which no compensation is rendered 
to the department which does the work, 


this ‘particular form of property is con- 
signed, in accordance with the views 
of Mr. Loud, to the care of private 
concerns, to whom compensation is ren- 
dered at exorbitant rates. In the early 
stages of the strike referred to, it was 
brought out that these private corpora- 
tions had made representations under 
the stimulus of which the treasury de- 
partment, “fearing that the express 
wagons might be attacked, or that the 
companies would be unable to fulfill 
their contract regarding the transfer of 
money,” called upon the war depart- 
ment, which, in turn, “telegraphed 
Colonel Dugan, acting Commissioner 
of the Department of the Lakes, to use 
army, wagons and a soldier guard, if 
the express wagons and the usual guard 
were not available.” 

The foregoing paragraphs suggest 
what the postal department might and 
probably would do for the good of the 
people but for the benign and blighting 
influence of those private interests 
which Mr. Vilas, when postmaster gen- 
eral, came to believe were “making a 
deliberate and prolonged attack on our 
postal system,” and which Mr. Wana- 
maker, when in the same office, boldly 
declared, in his private conversation 
and in his public reports, were the all- 
effective obstructionists of it. 

No sooner is reform in our post of- 
fice department suggested than the cry 
is raised: “Impossible; the department 
is already losing. money!” Unfortu- 
nately for the reformers and for the 
people, this statement is true. A defi- 
cit of some millions of dollars is an- 
nually reported by the department, and 
this deficit is the club with which the 
hirelings of those interested have for 
many years beaten off every effort 
which has been made to release to the 
people those magnificent utilities which 
are now made to grind in the mills of 
the philistines. 

It is pertinent to inquire, therefore, 
the secret and sources of this deficit. If 
New Zealand can afford a world-wide 
letter rate of 2 cents—if the citizen of 
New Zealand can send his letter to the 
Bahamas, Martinique, all Europe, to 
the United States, all North America, 
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all South America, to Japan, China, 
Trinidad, Timbuctco—to the world’s 
end for 2 cents, why must the American 
citizen pay 5 cents—more than twice as 
much for a precisely similar service? If 
Germany finds it to the advantage of 

her people to carry packages up to 110 
pounds in her mails at rates running 

down to % of a cent a pound, upon 

what basis of equity does our own post 

office charge 16 cents a pound, and then * 
limit the weight of the package to a 

ridiculous 4 pounds? The invariable 

reply is that these rates are necessary, 

and that even these are insufficient to 

place the department on a self-sustain- 

ing basis. “Don’t suggest reductions. 

Look at the deficit!” 

It is admitted by everybody that the 
carrying of first-class matter—letters— 
at present rates is a most profitable pro- 
cedure, and that this division of the 
business of mail carrying results in an 
annual surplus of many millions of dol- 
lars, but it is pointed out that this sur- 
plus is engulfed and disappears as 
completely as if it had never been in 
the general deficit, which results from 
other divisions of the service. It is 
settled, therefore, that if the other di- 
visions were paying for themselves, we 
might have a domestic letter rate of 
one cent instead of two, as at present, 
and a world-wide rate of two cents, in- 
stead of five. 

If, now, we turn to those divisions of 
the service in which the paralyzing 
deficits occur which are perpetually 
pointed out as the insuperable obstacles 
to a reduction of rates, we find that pre- 
cisely the same principle of action which 
now guides the administration of the 
postal authorities would, if carried to a 
logical conclusion, result in a deficit, 
even if the present rates were increased 
by 25, 50 or 100%. In other words, 
it is not because present rates are in- 
sufficient to cover the legitimate ex- 
pense of the service, but because the 
cost of certain portions of the service 
is extortionate and outrageous. Our 
entire postal system has been carefully 
and thoroughly studied by many inves- 
tigators. Its abuses are freely admitted 
by every student not in the employ or 
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under the blight of the corporations in- 
terested. Exhaustive and authoritative 
reports on the subject have been made 
by congressional committees and com- 
missions appointed for the purpose, and 
the findings of all are practically unani- 
mous, that, “whereas we pay, on .an 
average, eight cents a pound for the ~ 
carrying of our mails, the. best estimates 
to be made, from all the evidence avail- 
able, is that the actual expense to the 
transportation companies is about one 
cent a pound, and that express com- 
panies, which are said to pay about 
40% of their earnings to the railroads 
for hauling their cars, actually under- 
bid the government on_ second-class 
matter, carrying it at less than one cent 


» a pound.” It is further reported that, 


“since the last reduction in the rates of 
mail transportation in 1878, general 
railroad rates have decreased 35%, and 
that if the department could have re- 
quired a reduction of only 25%, the 
saving would have amounted to more 
than $9,000,000 a year.” 

If the express companies, with their 
immense capitalization, their large divi- 
dends, their high-salaried officials, can 
successfully underbid the government 
on second-class matter, carrying great 
packages of that class at less than a 
cent a pound, and still make a profit, it 
seems reasonable to believe that there is 
something radically wrong with the 
administration of our post office, when 
it cannot afford to carry parcels at less 
than 16 ‘cents a pound, and that even 
at that rate it must report a deficit. The 
secret lies, in part at least, as various. 
investigators have pointed out, in the 
exorbitant rates. paid to the railroads 
for transportation. The postmaster 
general’s annual contribution to the 
railroads is one of the most long-stand- 
ing and flagrant scandals in the govern- 
ment of this republic, yet public execra- 
tion should not be directed at him per- 
sonally, since he meets these extortion- 
ate demands, not of his own free will 
usually—at least there have been post- 
master generals who did not—but they 
are met at the behests of Congress, the 
ostensible representative of the people. 
There is yet another cause for the 
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annual deficit, and that is the shameful — 


extent to which other departnients of 
the government use the mails without 
compensating the department which 
dogs the work. In 1890, the postmaster 
general reported thus : “The most for- 
midable. item for consideration is the 
eight million dollars’ worth of postal 
work performed annually, without pay, 
for the executive departments. 
of these departments had paid its post- 
age, the revenues of the post offite 
would have been $8,000,000 a year 
more than they were.” “At present,” 
the report continues, “‘a part of the let- 
ter postage is applied to forwarding 
military supplies to the army, trees and 
shrubs to agricultural stations, and huge 


If each” 
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boxes of census blanks to the furthest 
énds of the country. It does not seem 


fair to take the profits made upon let- 
tér postage and give it away to the 
war, agricultural and’ interior depart- 
ments of the government.” 

But as this is a part of the scheme 


by which a deficit is perpetuated, and 


as-this deficit is the means used to ward 
off those reforms which are not to the 
liking of the corporations for whose 
welfare Mr. Loud has put himself on 
record as being solicitous, it is not like- 
ly that anything will be done ufitil the 
public, in general, awakes to the fact 
that it is being mercilessly plundered 
both of its privileges and of its pocket- 
book. 


Oe 
MERCILESS TRUTHS 


‘T HE problem of attracting the whole world’s attention without incurring the 
ridicule of anyone has never yet been solved. 


When drink enters into a man’s mouth and steals away his brains it would 
be mighty hard to convict the drink of anything more serious than petit larceny. 


‘The man who clings to steady work for wages all ‘his life, when he might 


make something of himself independently, is a fool. 


So is the man who, believ- 


ing the foregoing statement to be true, throws up a good job and fails to make 


a success of the independent venture. 


So take your choice. 


Of all nature’s quick processes, one of the most miraculous is that by which 
she instantaneously and indelibly labels the backboneless man as an easy mark. 


The fiction writer who makes all his characters come out right has made 
considerable improvement on the process of creation. 


Some men have to be half drunk before they begin to act naturally. 


everybody says they are drunk. 


Then 


The man with too little ability to accomplish a week’s work in six days 
will make his failure .still more: complete by bungling away on Sunday. 


Philosophers say that suppressed tendencies in parents crop out in chil- 


dren. 


On that hypothesis, men and women who suppress all their good tenden- 


cies ought to have angelically good offspring. 


The proudest man in the world is the freshly bereaved widower. 


Man 


naturally rejoices in the notoriety he can secure by being, for even a few days, 


the center of a community’s sympathy. 


And the- worse he carries on the more 


praise he will get from his neighbors for having been a model husband. 


Many a man who shows his wife the inside of his heart has blind doors 


in the inner walls. 
blind passageways lead. 


And no one except the man himself knows whither those 


S. W. G. 
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KENNEDY ter, Lou?” said 
her_ husband. 


You're as gloomy- 
lookin’ as this weather. I wish’t would 
snow an’ be done with’t. The clouds 
have been gatherin’ for a week.” 

The young wife looked contempla- 
tively at the man. His face was pleas- 
ing, particularly -his deep blue eyes. 
They gave the impression of energy and 
force. Yet Russell Greenlaw had 
evinced no marked ability in his twen- 
ty-five years. A good farmer and neigh- 
bor, rather shrewd on a business deal, 
satisfied with the old ways and condi- 
tions, even-tempered and of good 
habits—such was the man Louie gazed 


“Ain’t you well? 


upon with wondering eyes. His con- 
tentment puzzled her. 
“T’m well,” she answered. ‘“Only—I 


wish there was windows on that side of 
the house. It’s so pretty lookin’ toward 
the lake. Why ain’t there, Russ?” 

“The wind always comes that way,” 
he answered, placidly, ‘‘an’ there’s 
plenty of light comes from this side.” 

3ut you can’t see nothin’ but one 

field and the hillside from here,” ob- 
jected Garvey, the hired 
Greenlaw’s cousin as well. “It wouldn’t 
cost much or let in much cold to fix a 
couple of windows on that side, Russ. 
I can do the work all right. I used to 
carpenter quite a bit.” 

Louie’s soft blue eyes turned upon 
her husband in silent appeal. 
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man and: 





“It’s been that way for thirty-seven 
years,” he repeated. “I guess we can 
stand it a while longer. Do you want 
windows on the north side, ma?” he 
shouted to the old lady sewing by the 
window in the fading light. 

“Windows on the north side?” she 
repeated, in her mild voice. “Why, 


Louie's soft blue eyes turned upon her husband in 
silent appeal. 
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what you talkin’ bout, Russ! It’d let in 
so much cold we never could heat the 
place up. It takes more wood now than 
you boys can keep cut handily.” 
Garvey bent his eyes in sympathy on 
the girl, lighted the lamp and placed it 
so that the light fell directly on her sew- 
ing, then went hastily from the room. 


“If it snows can I go home fora few 


days next week, Russ?” asked Louie. 
“T ain’t’ been home but once in four 
months. You could go then, too, 
couldn’t you?” 

“We'll have to cut ice by that time, 
I’m thinkin’, Lou. The lake’s pretty 
near six inches now. I want to sella 
hundred pounds of butter next summer 
instead of fifty. I’m goin’ to buy that 
field next to the pasture. Jenner’s 
pretty hard up for money, an’ he’ll sell 
at my price then.” ; 

“But if ’tain’t too cold I could walk,” 
she said, eagerly. “It didn’t tire me 
much last time.” 

The husband did not answer. Gar- 
vey, entering the room just then, took 
up her words. 

“Not if we know’t, Louie,” he said, 
almost roughly. “If you never get 
home, you mustn’t tramp them five miles 
in this weather. Russ can take you in 
no time on the bobs.” 

A glance at Greenlaw’s face. told 
Louie that she would not visit her 
mother the coming week. She dropped 
her head quickly, rebellion in her young 
heart, hot, angry tears in her eyes. Why 
had she ever left Bradyville at all? 
Why had she not married one of her 
village beaux instead of a farmer? She 
was accustomed to village life, with. its 
social gatherings, its neighborly visits, 
its churches and stores within walking 
distance. She had not known what it 
meant to be shut in on a farm in win- 
ter. She had not realized the change 
it would make in her life to marry Rus- 
sell Greenlaw. 

He had come to town every Satur- 
day afternoon, dressed in his best 
clothes and his holiday manners. A 
rich young farmer, he was considered a 
“good catch”’ by the village girls. Louie 
had given but little thought to his pos- 
sessions; she loved the man, and mar- 


ried him for himself, alone. But she 
soon discovered that the husband was a 
different man from the lover; he no 
longer took her on his knee of even- 
ings, caressing her tenderly, and tell- 
ing her how sweet and pretty she was. 
The love-making stopped short with the 
wedding ceremony. Russell Greenlaw 
brought his bride to his home and set- 
tled down to*his work, contented with 
her presence in thé house. 

Louie at first had been dazed by this 
unexpected treatment ; when she awoke 
to the hard fact, a childish fear and 
pride led her to accept the situation in 
submissive silence. She did not want 


‘her husband to call her “‘silly,” nor to 


think that she desired his kisses if he did 
not ‘wish to give them. She was 
ashamed to tell him how lonesome and 
dreary she found his home, and how 
hard the heavy housework was for her, 
accustomed only to the light duties of 
her mother’s little cottage. 

She grew to hate the farm life and 





She never rested. 





a 


As they all sat around the dining room table of an evening. 


its dreary routine: washing, ironing, 
cleaning milk pans and butter jars, 
cooking, and baking, and washing dishes 
—from one io the other all day, with 
sewing or mending in the evening. And 
always in the kitchen; the sitting room 
and grim parlor were opened only on 
cleaning days. It took too much wood 
to heat the big front room in winter, the 
old lady told Louie in answer to her 
remonstrance. 

A good, hard-working woman was 
old Mrs. Greenlaw, and very motherly 
to her son’s wife, but a silent taskmaster 
with her incessantly busy hands. She 
never rested. A quilt square or some 
knitting was in her knotted fingers when 
her bent old body was too weary for her 
to stay longer on her feet. The young 
wife worked resolutely alongside, re- 
bellion deep in her hearts and gaining 
strength daily. Work and her hus- 
band’s mother became inseparable in 
her mind; she regarded them both with 
fierce, silent hatred. 


As they all sat around the dining table 
of an evening, the women with their 
sewing, the men with their pipes and 
the Farmer’s Review and the almanac, 
the bride’s gaze swept Greenlaw’s un- 
shaven face and carelessly attired fig- 
ure in unconscious rebuke. Her bub- 
bling laugh gave place to a hard little 
smile as she listened evening after even- 
ing to the same talk of the farm and the 
crops, the next day’s work, the care of 
the stock, the forecast of the weather. 

She did not know that her trim girlish 
figure bending over her work, her pretty 
face, her pert head with its fluffy brown 
hair, were constant sources of joy to the 
two men. The husband accepted her 
presence and prettiness as his due, hav- 
ing no idea that she was not perfectly 
contented with him and his home; the 
other man esteemed her mere glance a 
favor, and knew pretty well the drift 
of her mind. 

Outside his regular work, Garvey was 
treated always as a relative of the house, 
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not as the hired man. Louie viewed 
him as a cousin, and responded uncon- 
sciously to his unspoken sympathy and 
‘thoughtful care of her health and com- 
fort, measuring his respectful devo- 
tion against her husband’s matter-of- 
fact acceptance of her charms. 

But Louie Greenlaw’s was not a light 
nature; there was no coquetry in her 
friendship with her husband’s cousin. 
He was young, good-looking and ex- 
ceedingly thoughtful; he appreciated 
her, saw her beauty, remembered her 
lightest wish. But it was her husband’s 
appreciation that she wanted; her heart 
still clung to the man she had wed. 
With alluring artifices and pretty plead- 
ing ways did she try in vain. to draw 
some tender expression from him. 

Had Greenlaw given the matter any 
thought, he would have asked what 
more could a wife want than he already 
gave Louie. He provided for her, was 
never unkind in speech, was working 
for her as well as for himself. But he 
. did not give the thought. He failed 
utterly to see his wife’s discontent. And 
slowly his awakening drew, nearer. 

“Make Russ get a buggy.” It was 
Garvey who spoke, his eyes following 
Greenlaw astride the sorrel horse trot- 
ting toward town. “You ain’t been to 
town but once this winter, an’ here it’s 
spring, an’ a blamed wintry spring, at 
that. You won’t get out of this gloomy 
house for two months yet at this rate. 
It’s nty last winter in this place. Next 
fall I'm goin’ to Southern California. 
That’s the place. No snow or cold, an’ 
flowers an’ sunshine an’ outdoors all 
the time.” 

“Flowers an’ outdoors all the time!” 


repeated Louie, eagerly. “Oh! I wish 
Russ’d go. But he won't.” Her voice 
was bitter. “He likes cold weather an’ 


settin’ round fires an’ workin’ knee deep 
in snow. He likes all the things that I 
hate, an’ the things that I like ‘4 
“He don’t know what you do like,” 
interrupted Garvey, contemptuously. 
“Russ don’t care for nothin’ but work 
an’ savin’ money to buy land. He thinks 
that ought to be your way of enjoyin’ 
yourself. What does a woman, the sort 





of a woman a man likes to look at an’ 
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love, care for that sort of enjoyment? 
She wants a cheerful home—with win- 
dows all-around, an’ a nice settin’ room, 
an’ pretty dresses, an’ a_horse an’ buggy 
to go places when she wants to. An’ 
she wants her husband to pet her an’ 
tell her all the time how glad he is he’s’ 
got her.” 

Louie’s laugh held a little break at 
the end. 

“It’s just exactly what I want; but 
I'll never get it. Never.” 

“Not from Russ,” said the man, em- 
phatically. “As long as you live with 
him he’ll make a work horse of you. 
That’s all he wants a wife for—just a 
convenience.” 

“An’ I’ve got to live with him,” an- 
swered the girl, drearily. “To stay an’ 
be a convenience is all I can do.” 

“Is it?” The man wheeled toward 
her. “Is it, Louie? I have a thou- 
sand dollars to start with in California. 
I could make a better livin’ for you with 
my bare hands than Russ does. An’ 
I’d work ’em to the bone to make you 
happy.” His eyes drew near hers. 
“Louie!” 

She pushed him from her with trem- 
bling hands. “Don’t!” she panted. 
“Don’t say that again, George. If you 
do, I'll have to tell Russ. An’, oh, 
George, I’d be so lonesome I'd just die 
if you’d go’'away. You feel sorry for 
me, an’ you're some one to talk to.” 

There was no love in her words or 
the wild appealing eyes she fastened 
upon him, .but the man was satisfied. 
She needed him. She knew now his 
desire. The seed of rebellion was sown. 

But a little flower already unfolding 
left no room for other than mother 
love. The unhappy wife’s apathy and 
discontent gave way to active interest 
and joyful anticipation. Through the 
spring and summer, milking, churning, 
cooking for harvest hands, making pre- 
serves, drying fruit, she worked un- 
ceasingly from sun-up till bedtime, with 
always a song on her iips and a won- 
derful anthem in her heart. She ac- 
cepted, without bitterness, her hus- 
band’s refusal to buy any but the bare 
necessities for the little stranger. The 
gladness of her being enveloped her. 

















The man wheeled toward her. 


The long winters held no terrors for her 
now. She listened indifferently as Gar- 
vey planned his trip to California and 
talked of the beauty and sunshine await- 
ing him. The glory awaiting herself 
dimmed all else. 

But she was grateful to the man for 
his now truly respectful attitude and 
tender care. He watched over her con- 
stantly, remonstrating at length with 
Greenlaw for allowing her to work so 
hard. But the husband saw no reason 
for following Garvey’s advice. The 
work had to be done, and his mother 
had never rested at those times. For 
himself, he worked all the harder; the 
prospect of a family to bring up doubled 
his energies and his desire to increase 
his possessions. He accepted the mother 
of his child in the same matter-of-fact 
way he accepted his wife. 

It was Garvey who divined the great 
dread in the girlish breast as the days 
of the baby’s coming drew near; Gar- 
vey’s tears that kept coming with the 
stricken mother’s when her little still- 
born son was laid for one agonized mo- 
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ment in her arms; Garvey’s deft hand 
that waited on her during the long, 
weary hours in bed. 

She was up and about the house and 
winter had set in before the final ar- 
rangements were completed for his de- 
parture to California. Louie knew now 
all the wonders of that land of sunshine, 
Garvey talked of nothing else. His en- 


- thusiasm increased the girl’s loneliness. 


Her own wretched life grew duller and 
more unbearable against the glowing 
colors of his future. The thought of the 
long winter, the dreary months indoors 
with only her husband and his mother 
for company, the joylessness of having 
no one who understood her or cared 
about her happiness—this dismal out- 
look rather than anything the new life 
might bring made her listen now to 
Garvey’s words. 

“Yes,” she answered, finally, his 
pleadings. “I'll go. I must. I can’t 
stand’t here. They killed my baby. The 
doctor said it was because I lifted so 
much that he couldn’t live. I'll go, 
but’”—she laid a detaining hand on his 
outstretched arm—‘“you can’t kiss me 
now. Not till we’re away from—from 
the baby.” 

Next day she waded through the 
deep snow to the north lot, where her 
baby lay. Her tears spent themselves 
over the little white mound, her an- 
guish only increasing her bitterness 
against the father of her dead son. On 
her return she watched Greenlaw with 
hard, dry eyes as he started for his 
weekly visit to the village. Then she 
calmly prepared for her trip. 

Her few clothes had already been 
carried to the station in Garvey’s trunk. 
They had only to wait until the old lady 
went to bed. Between eight, her regu- 
lar hour for retiring, and nine, Green- 
law’s unvarying hour for returning from 
town, they had time and to spare to 
walk the mile’s distance between the 
house and the little flag station to the 
south of the farm. 

In fear and trembling the man 
counted off the waiting minutes. He 
knew the girl’s sensitive nature. Even 
now, he asked himself, even now, with 
every preparation made and with her 
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sitting passively beside him, would she 
go? Would she leave her husband? 
Would she—would she? 


In utter silence the man and the girl, 

muffled to the eyes to keep out the biting 
cold, tramped along the unbroken road- 
way. 
“Rest a little, Louie,” Garvey en- 
treated, when half the distance was cov- 
ered. “We’ve forty minutes yet.” He 
put his arm around her and drew her to 
his shoulder. ‘Kiss me,” he whispered, 
lowering the muffler from her face. 
“Kiss me, Louie.” 

She buried her face against his coat. 
“T can’t,” she murmured. 

The man raised the pale, affrighted 
face and gazed solemnly into the wide- 
parted blue eyes. A full, brilliant moon, 
a star-studded sky, white hills and 
stretching fields, two black-robed figures 
casting one long shadow on the lonely 
roadway, and a horse and rider moving 
swiftly and silently through the un- 
trampled snow—this for a few brief 
moments was the scene, then Louie’s 
husband sprang from his horse beside 
them. He laid his hand heavily on the 
girl’s shoulder. 

“So you’re runnin’ away,” he uttered, 
in deadly level voice. ‘Bein’ a decent 
married woman ain’t enough, That did 
for a bit. Now you’re runnin’ away 
with—him!” 

With a sharp cry the wife flung his 
heavy hand from her. “With—him ?” 
she muttered, wildly. “No! No! I’m 
not goin’ with him, I’m a-leavin’ you, 
Russ Greenlaw. I hate yo’n her an’ 
that house. I’m tired of bein’ mis- 
treated. I’m tired of settin’ home while 
you go places, of settin’ in a house 
where you can’t see nothin’ but an old 
bare hillside, an’ I’m tired of workin’ 
from mornin’ till night an’ never get- 
tin’ one lovin’ word from you. You 
promised you’d be good to nie, you said 
you’d always treat me just like I was 
your sweetheart. An’ you treat me like 
—like ‘gp 

“Like what?” he cried, hoarsely. 
“Like what? Answer me.” 

“Like a dog, an’ worse,” she flung 
back, passionately. “I’m your wife, an’ 











I ain’t had a new dress or ribbon sence 
I married you, an’ when I go places I 
have to walk. An’ I have to set in the 
kitchen all the time. I have to do just 
what you want me to. You don’t care 
nothin’ bout my happiness. You killed 
my baby, you’n her. I hate—hate— 
hate you’n her an’ everything there.” 

“An’ you love—him!” ¢ried the hus- 
band, furiously. ‘“Say’t all. You love 
him.” 

The girl’s slender, swaying figure 
turned slowly from man to man. Her 
eyes rested soberly on her husband. 

“I’m leavin’ you because you ain’t 
good to me. I don’t know whether I 
love him or not—I ain’t thought about 
that. He knows why I’m goin’—an’ 
you know now.” She put her hand on 
Garvey’s arm. “Come on,” she said, 
simply. “I know you won’t ever treat 
me like he did. You love me, an’ that’s 
somethin’. Anyhow, I won’t go back. 
I’d rather die.” 

With one swift move the husband 
swept her to the horse’s back and turned 
savagely to the man. 

“Go!” he cried. “Go, before I wring 
your cur neck. Ruinin’ a woman ain’t 
lovin’ her. Back !’’—dashing the man’s 
detaining hand from the bridle. “Back, 
or I'll ride you down, you hellhound, 
you wife stealer!” 

One swift clash of eyes, and Garvey 
stood alone on the roadway, gazing 
helplessly after the galloping horse, see- 
ing the woman who but a moment be- 
fore had been willingly in his arms car- 
ried away from him by the man she 
hated. But—that man was her hus- 
band. 

The lover turned his face toward the 
railroad tracks, while husband and wife, 
silent as death, rode back to the low 
farmhouse, gleaming white and bare in 
the .still moonlight. Without a word 
the man lifted the trembling, frightened 
woman from the horse and watched her 
enter the house, then he rode slowly to 
the barn. Louie was in bed by the 
time he came in, her eyelids held fast 
shut, the childish red lips moving in 
little broken gasps. The husband held 
the lamp near to his wife’s face and 
scanned narrowly the quivering fea- 
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tures. Only nineteen, yet the curly 
head and delicate face outlined against 
the white pillow looked even younger 
—scarce more than a child’s. 

With a long breath Greenlaw straight- 
ened his body and walked unsteadily to 
the kitchen. He kept up the fire all 
night, sitting 
before it with Zs 
wide-open th 
eyes. At ; 
breakfast he 
noted silently 
his wife’s de- 
fiant face, his 
eyes dogged- 
ly set. He 
fed the stock, 
milked, did 
the chores, 
then hitched 
the big, heavy 
work horses 
to the road 
wagon and 
went to town. 

Louie 
watched him 
drive away in 
desperate, bit- 
ter rage. 
She felt she 
could kill 
him. Her 
slender figure 
moved with 
leaden feet as 
she went 
about the 
dreary rou- 
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the new windows on the north side of 
the sitting room and kitchen. By night 
of the following day the windows were 
in and the stove working smoothly. 
Then Greenlaw went to town again. A 
buggy and harness came to the farm 
this trip, the old horse stepping along 
with high- 
reined head, 
drawing the 
handsome 
red - wheeled, 
stylishly 
trimmed bug- 
gy _— proudly 
behind him. 
Greenlaw 
hitched the 
rig to the post 
by the side 
door and 
went into the 
house. 

“Get ready,” 
he com- 
manded 
Louie, gruff- 
ly. “We're 
goin’ to 
town.” 

It was his 
first word to 
her since that 
night, and he 
said no more 
till they 
reached the 
village. Louie 
sat stiffly be- 
side him. She 


tine of work jz —— a was in a daze, 
again. st yet the hot 

At noon Y oo anger had not 
the man re- died from her 
turned. In “Go!” he cried. “Go, before I wring your cur neck.” heart. She 


the wagon 

were a carpenter from the village, four 
window frames and sashes, a self-feed- 
ing base-burner stove and a ton of 
hard coal. Greenlaw’s powerful frame 
swung the stove from the wagon and 
carried it unaided into the sitting room. 
Grimly he worked at setting it up 
and fitting the stove pipe, while the 
carpenter measured off the places for 
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looked on at 
Greenlaw’s new proceedings in sus- 
pended . judgment. The finery he 
bade her buy—dresses, ribbons, shoes, 
gloves, a velvet jacket and soft velvet 
hat—she selected with keen ‘interest, 
but with no relaxation of the tense lines 
about her mouth. On their drive home 
she looked not at the bundles surround- 
ing them, but at the man’s good-look- 
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ing profile. And as he still sat silent 
and dogged, she clinched her hands to- 
gether and pressed her lips hard upon 
each other. 

Old Mrs. Greenlaw watched her son’s 
doings in surprise too great for words. 
Servile surrender to her men folks was 
part of her religion. She submitted to 
their wills in resigned, if not always 
cheerful, silence. But when Greenlaw, 
the day after his and Louie’s trip to the 
village, brought Hetty Gray, a neigh- 
bor girl, to help do the work, the old 
lady found voice. 

“Take her back this very minute,” 
she cried, sharply. “There ain’t enough 
work here to keep two women busy all 
the time, let alone three. I ain’t ready 
to quit work yet a while, an’ I won't.” 

“You don’t have to,” said her son, 
“There’s enough work here 


grimly. 
No use 


for all of you, an’ to spare. 
fussin’, ma; Hetty’s to stay.” 

Then he went into the sitting room 
and closed the door after him. Quietly 
he walked to where his wife stood by 
the new window and laid a roll of 
money on the window sill before her. 

“There’s the money to take you to 
California,” he said, in the same level 
voice he had used to his mother. “You 
can go to George whenever you want 
to.” 





Louie caught her breath sharply. 
“You want me to go to—him!” she 
cried. 

“T’ve done all you said,” he con- 
tinued, harshiy. “There’s nothin’ else 
I know you want unless it’s him.” 

“Did you do all this jest to please 
me, Russ? Is it because you—you “ 
She went nearer to him. “Russ!” she 
whispered. ‘‘Russ!” 

Dumbly the man gazed upon his 
wife’s pleading face. To lift the house 
from its foundation would seem an 
easier task than speaking the words 
her eyes demanded. Habit, the long 
tradition of years, was strong upon 
him; he had done all that she asked— 
it was a husband’s place to provide for 
his wife’s wants, not to palaver over 
her like a soft beau. 

“T’m goin’ to fix the place up in the 
spring, an’ build a new kitchen, so you 
can have a dinin’ room,” he said, short- 
ly. “An’ I'll make our bedroom big- 
ger next fall, an’ get you a piano—not 
an old organ like you had at home.” 

“TI don’t care “bout that,” she cried, 
“Gf you won’t say’t.” 

“You know I don’t care ’bout noth- 
in’ in this world but you,” he said, 
sullenly. “What more do you want?” 

Louie’s face was suddenly radiant. 

“Nothin’ more,” she said. 
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ABOUT THE LIMIT. 


LERGYMAN-—I hear the man who died was a very wicked sinner. 
SurRGEoN—Wicked? I should say so. Why, he used to kick because he had 


only ten commandments to break. 


@A. 


MODERN 


DEFINITION. 


USTOMER—What is the Ancient Order of Hibernians, anyway? 
BARTENDER—Same as the modern one, whisky. 


@a. 
IN BRIGHTEST NEW YORK. 
ESTERNER—You have railed at me for my speech, and you have railed at 


me for my manners. 
New YorKer-—Well? 


WESTERNER—1I want you to understand that the third rail is dangerous. 




















|" there is a living. man to-day who 
ever proposed to a woman and who 
knows how he did it or what he said 
or how he came to say it, I would like 
to know where he is, for it is a sub- 
ject upon. which most men are pro- 
foundly ignorant. Yet their wives 
know all about it, and even the most 
grandmotherly of them will pause in 
the knitting of their children’s socks to 
bridle, and blush, and look knowing, if 
the question is broached of how men 
propose. 
All of which leads to the belief that 
women have more to do with the pro- 
posing than the men themselves. For 


if men planned the campaign carefully — 


out and led up to the declaration de- 
liberately, it is more than likely that a 
few of them, at least, would remember 
something about it. No business deal, 
no change of residence, no journey to 
Europe ever took place in their lives 
that they could not tell you just when 
the idea came to them first, what in- 
duced them to undertake it, and just 
how they felt while they were perform- 
ing it. 

All except their proposal! That is a 
misty blur in their memories, and, ex- 
cept for the marriage certificate, which 
the wife framed and hung over the 
bureau, they might not sometimes real- 
ize that they ever said anything on the 
subject at all. 


irlow Wien Propose 
By Lillian Bell 








I have read a great many magazine 
articles advocating that proposing 
should come from woman instead of 
from man, and I always mentally reply : 
“Why, dear sirs and madams, it does, 
anyway!” Perhaps the man did say 
the words, but the woman selected the 
time and place, and so deserves the 
credit? Will the question ever be de- 
cided? Sampson planned the battle of 
Santiago, but Schley spoke the words, 
and forever and a day the discussion 
will go on as to who deserves the credit. 
But the real question is: ‘Was the bat- 
tle won?” And the real answer is: 
“There is glory enough for all.” 

I dare say that most men have a dual 
feeling after the proposal is over— 
one of surprise that they did it, the 
other of relief that it is over. The 
woman, as a rule, has but one—a com- 
placent pride in having made him do 
just as she had planned. No wonder - 
the men are a. bit dazed. No wonder 
they rub their eyes in looking back. 
They want to see clearly into a mirror 
over which a woman’s cleverness has 
breathed a mist. 

Oh, don’t get excited, the few of you 
who pursued your own special Her for 
over a year, or several, trying to get a 
chance to say the fatal words. Don’t 
tell me the details of your despairing 
chase over two continents. Don’t re- 
fuse to admit that she had you hypno- 
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tized. I say that you were doing just 
exactly what she wanted you to do, and 
that she was holding you off while she 
tried to forget the other fellow. Did 
you think that it was fate which always 
intervened and prevented the hot words 
from pouring from your eager lips? 

I am guilty of wondering if any 
woman in the world was ever honestly 
surprised by an offer of marriage, or if 
the words, “This is so sudden,” were 
ever a sincere expression of amazement. 
Women are so in- 


No, women always have had much to 
do with the selection of a husband, but 
they are handicapped in that they are 
generally obliged to confine their opera- 
tions to the men whom fate throws in 
their path. Few of them have the op- 
portunity or the courage to start out 
and enlarge their horizon, or to meet 
men of other climes or in other walks 
of life. Perhaps, as women grow more 
emancipated, they may do this, but they 
are not doing it now. 





tuitive in the mat- 





ter of love-making, 
and know all about 
a man’s feelings 
for them so long 
before he even sus- 
pects it himself, 
that men are really 
handicapped by 
their ignorance. 

Still, they do 
very well. 

Of course there 
is a good deal of 
planning on the 
woman’s part to 
bring the man to 
the point where he 
wants to propose. 
That is a woman’s 
prerogative, and 
girls of fifteen are 
sometimes as 
capable at it as 
a beauty of 
thirty. Some of 
our grandmothers 
were married at 
fifteen, I hasten to 
add, lest I shock 
those who are op- 
posed to child la- 
bor, and do you 
think that her fine, firm, clever, wrin- 
kled old hand, with whose usefulness 
you are so well acquainted and which 
governed the family fortunes for fifty 
years or more, was not raised to beckon 
her mate when that hand was young? 
Has she ever let any crisis escape her 
since? Then why think that she was 
roped in in that first great crisis? 

















Leaned on his intellect, adored his mind. 












































Generally found attached to the aggressive, self- 
poised woman. 


And why should they not, pray? Is 
it any more unwomanly for a woman, 
in selecting her husband, to think what 
sort of a father he will make to her 
children, than for a man to take into 
consideration the sort of a mother this 
or that woman will make? Not at all. 
And the woman who is a real woman 
and who wants children will think this 
very thing, over which there is a deal 
of false and spurious modesty wasted, 
before she allows a certain man to pro- 
pose. 

How do men propose? It is a won- 
der that some of them are ever per- 
mitted to propose to anything. 

Each man makes love and proposes 
according to his kind. Sometimes the 
mere wording of his proposal gives the 
keynote to his character. I know of 
one man who proposed to his wife in 
these abrupt words, which were never 
led up to by any tender nothings, but 
were blurted out, without warning. He 
said : 

“Say, Jess, what’s the matter with 
our getting married?” And Jess mod- 
estly looked down, and blushed, and 
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ae out: “Why, nothing that I know 
oO itd 

So then they were engaged. 

Now, he was a sharp, shrewd busi- 
ness man with little or no sentiment. He 
knew Jess to come of a good family, 
that she was sweet, clever and “a good 
fellow.” He also believed that she 
would make a good wife and mother, 
and so she has. 

He considered her possibilities a long, 
long time before he decided to put the 
question to her, even in the brief form 
he used. But Jess knew all that time 
that he was going to, just as well as 
she knew it after he had done so, and so 
did I. She met and liked his family, 
knew that his father could promote him 
—which he has done; that the son was 
a money-maker—which he has proved 
to be; and that he would turn out what 
is called “a generous provider.” All 
of which has come true. He thinks he 
held off of his own accord, and we three 
have had many a friendly laugh since 
over his tardiness in proposing. But 
Jess and I knew that she could have led 
him to the point months before, had she 
been so minded. But she knew that he 
adored beauty, and that she was not 
even pretty. She was sweet looking. 
She knew that he had been spoiled by 
being somewhat run after, and that his 
conceit was something appalling. There- 
upon she cultivated a lisp, leaned on his 
intellect, adored his mind, submitted to 
his judgment, made herself absolutely 
necessary to him as food for his ego. 
Then when she had him so trained that 
he would eat out of her hand, she held 
it out to him still filled with the peculiar 
sort of sweets she had taught him to 
love, and he came and nibbled with the 
meekness of a little white, woolly lamb, 
But he thought she viewed him as a 
roaring lion. The reason she was thus 
deliberate was because she wanted to 
make a good job of it. 

It is rather amusing to catch her eye, 
sometimes, at a dinner party, where 
personal reminiscences are going on, 
for Jess is one of those few women 
who are so clever that they are willing 
to hide their cleverness in order to gain 
their point. I love to see a woman 
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with a white, woolly lamb for a hus- 
band, making him believe that she thinks 
him a roaring lion. The sight gives 
me a peculiar inner pleasure of a sort 
difficult to describe, but something, I 
imagine, on the order of one’s joy in 
being mentioned in a rich aunt’s will. 

The shy man, to mention the antithe- 
sis of Jess’ husband, is quite as diffi- 
cult and slow to land, but from opposite 
reasons. The shy man also frequent- 
ly makes an excellent husband, and is 
generally found attached to the aggres- 
sive, self-poised woman. It requires no 
stretch of the imagination to believe 
that such a one did the proposing, but 
you may be far from the truth even 
there. Proposing requires a sort of 
plunge, a burst of courage, a bravery 
which must be pumped up for the oc- 
casion, and that sort of thing your shy 
man is used to. He cannot even ask a 
girl to take a walk 


the self-poised girl could go away for 
six months and come back to find her 
shy man lying upon her doorstep just 
where she had left him. A great deal 
of humble, touching gratitude is mixed 
up in a shy man’s wooing, and, unless 
the girl is foolish enough to let him be- 
come so well fed that he feels his oats 
and comes to realize his true worth, he 
makes the best of husbands. But the 
shy man who finds himself loses the 
charm which made him mainly attract- 
ivé. A naturally shy man whose wife 
has been careless enough to over- 
flatter him becomes jaunty. Need I 
say more? 

The progression which the world is 
according woman is leading to a new 
basis for marriage. Women are de- 
manding more in a husband—not from 
a husband. They are not content to 
take any old thing and put up with it 








with him without per- 
spiring under his hat 
band, so he is accus- 
tomed to being afraid, 
and going home with- 
out having done it, 
and then longing for 
it in secret, and final- 
ly, goaded to despera- 
tion, of making a bolt 
for it. That is a his- 
tory of his daily emo- 
tional life; conse- 
quently, it is quite 
likely to be. true that 
after the girl has de- 
cided which shy man 
she wants, she simply 
sits down and waits 
until his emotion gets 
to the exploding point. 
She _ really doesn’t 
have to work as hard 
as Jess did; for Jess 
never dared lose sight 
of her man for even 
a few days, lest some 
other girl should be 
working along her 
lines, perhaps possess- 
ing attractions which 
she lacked, whereas 
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“You know that I am going to propose to you, some day, 


don’t you ?” 


just simply in order to be married, for 
the life of the bachelor girl is full of 
possibilities, and the business woman of 
to-day is a factor in life which no one 
can afford to ignore Women divorce 
their husbands now for far less cause 
than they used to be obliged to furnish, 
and while we deplore this, it marks a 
period in our progression, and is mak- 
ing the men sit up. 

This logically leads to another re- 
sult. It is no longer a sign of a girl’s 
popularity or prowess in the hunting 
field to exhibit a goodly row of scalps 
hanging from her belt. Girls have their 
aims, and are as proud in these days of 
a record at golf or a tennis champion- 
ship as their elders used to be of the 
reputation of a sifen. 

Men who are slow to realize this 
change are likely to receive jolts. A 
man of this sort once said to a modern 
girl, in rather a fretful way: 

“You know that I am going to pro- 
pose to you some day, don’t you?” 

The girl was a true daughter of Eve, 
and for a moment it was a temptation to 
her to lead him on—to pretend amaze- 





ment, as he wished her to; to 
blush and look down. But 
her good sense came to the 
rescue, and her commercial 
instinct saved the day. She 
did not want him as a hus- 
band, but he was too intelli- 
gent and agreeable either to 
waste or to lose. He bade 
fair to marry an interesting 
girl after this one had re- 
leased him, and she wished to 
keep him as a friend after she 
had married the only one. 
She said: 

“No, I do not know it, and, 
what is more, neither do -you. 
For you are not going to do 
Re 

“Why, you are never going 
to refuse me when I do?” he 
said, in a fright so real that 
it was both flattering and pa- 
thetic. 

“I pray every day, ‘Lead 
us not into temptation,’ ” she 
replied, thus delicately bolster- 
ing his self-love. “So please don’t 
tempt me to marry you by asking me 
to. I am so weak I might yield, .and 
then we should both be sorry forever 
and a day.” 

“But why? Why should we be 
sorry ?” 

“Because we are not suited to each 
other. We have not the same tastes. 
We do not admire the same things nor 
have the same ideals. You are con- 
servative. I am too radical. The 
things you applaud in me as a friend, 
or even a sweetheart, you would con- 
demn in me as a wife. You think you 
could reform me, but you couldn’t, and 
you would turn into such a prig and 
bore me so unmercifully that I would 
be obliged to kill you and marry some- 
body else just for a rest.” 

Such willful exaggeration diverted 
him, and he pretended to be vastly 
amused. But he thought it over in 
private, and had the good sense to 
agree with her. He never proposed. 
He married a nice girl, the other girl 
married the only man, and the four 
often go to the theater together. 
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HE world is ever ready to listen 
to a fresh word about Andrew 
Carnegie. He is so rich. He 

gives so freely. In a way, he typifies 
in his life so much that people would 
like to be and have. From beginning 
as a poor bobbin-boy ‘to ending as a 
great multi-millionaire, handing out 
millions as other people hand out thou- 
sands, he stands like one of those early 
heroes about whom, if we were a 
younger people, living in the ages when 
knowledge was a sealed book, we would 
weave folk-songs and compose strange 
tales. He, with Rockefeller and some 
others, would be in our Iliad. Some 
primal Homer would sing of him. 

And what an individual he is! If you 
look at his benefactions, totaling $111,- 
488,693 up to the present time, and 
think of what they all mean, you might 
well go off into the most earnest dis- 
cussion of the political and social sig- 
nificance of these gifts. If you looked 
only at his business career you would 
be compelled to marvel at all that he 
had gained. Those great mills which 
line the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela Rivers in Pittsburg and Western 
Pennsylvania, and which throw their 
flaring tongues of red to the midnight 
sky, lighting the hills and valleys about 
like a great conflagration, are no less 
a monument to his ability and brain 
than the Peace Palace at the Hague, or 
the remarkable Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburg. They are the roots, and 
those others the flowers, of that remark- 
able financial intellect. He has reached 


down with his steel mills and his forges 
and coke ovens, and drawn up through 
what toil and labor of others we know 
not these beautiful flowers of buildings 
and institutions which dot the land. 
Twelve hundred and ninety libraries in 
America and Great Britain! 


A thou- 





A Formidable Personality 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


sand colleges, art galleries, churches, 
schools, and Heaven knows not what 
else assisted, with here a five-million 
hero fund, and there a ten-million-dollar 
annuity endowment for aged professors ! 


~ Look at his million-dollar residence in 


New York City, his castle in Scotland. 
These are the flowers—the branches 
and blossoms—of his great steel tree, 
of which the factories and forges are 
the roots. 

Some say he has been a hard task- 
master. You will hear of strikes and 
lockouts, of great areas surrounding his 
forges, where wretched homes and sod- 
den conditions abound, with still more 
wretched beings and worthless lives. Is 
it true? Partially. Every fortune that 
was ever built is built somewhat in this 
way, but these people will always be 
wretched. It is only when conditions 
become too wretched, and a master be- 
comes too severe, that the world really 
hears of the difficulty, or the sensitive 
take notice. Otherwise the world drifts 
along peacefully enough. 

Andrew Carnegie has not been an ex- 
ceptionally hard master, though he has 
been stern enough. He was born with 
a fine mind and a fine constitution, 
which longed and permitted him to rise 
rapidly. He was swift and vigorous in 
his ideas, quick to see that any new 
improvement on anything with which 
he was connected would prove a great 
advantage to him. And so he rose 
quickly. From the time he became a 
telegraph operator, after working as a 
bobbin-boy, a stoker, a telegraph mes- 
senger, and what not, in the early for- 
ties, you may trace the man who was 
thinking with a big mind. People saw 
it. Everybody saw it. His managers, 
the division engineers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the president of that 
road, all saw that he was a coming man 
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—a man to be relied on. And as he 
grew he began to see it himself. Self- 
confidence came, or increased, rather, 
and he began to depend and insist on his 
own ideas. 

When the model of the first Ameri- 
can sleeping car was presented to him 
by Mr. Woodruff, the inventor, he saw 
the point of it, and insisted on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad taking it up, he get- 
ting an interest in it; and when steel 
rails were first discovered as applied in 
England, he saw that steel bridges 
ought and would come next, and he 
organized a two or three-thousand- 
dollar company to see that they were 
provided. He began to make steel 
bridges, and so his career moved for- 
ward. 

Anyone can see the beauty and force 
of his ideas to-day. He saw them then. 
When the steel-clad battleship began to 
come into prominence, he set himself 
to the task of getting a large part of the 
steel-making business, and did. 

For twenty-five years he dominated 
the steel-making industry of this coun- 
try, employing fifty thousand men, 
operating nineteen separate furnaces of 
the largest size, owning two complete 
railroads and gas and coke companies, 
iron mines and coal mines, docks, fleets 
and other ramifying interests in great 
number, until there was no one quite 
like him. 

Then he began to think of distribut- 
ing his wealth, and that is what has 
rounded out his career and made him 
so imposing. 

There are people who will tell you 
that he gives under the stimulus of an 
accusing conscience, that his heart 
troubles him, and that he is ashamed 
of his past career. These are others 
who believe that he is insanely fond of 
popularity, and that he could not rest 
unless he was being talked about in the 
public prints. 

No one can tell what his ulterior mo- 
tives are, but it is fairly safe to assume 
that he has a laudable desire to be use- 
ful, and that he thinks that giving li- 
braries and hero funds is a good way 
to be so. 

At the same time he is close and in- 





dustrious, and keeps a tight rein on all 
that belongs to him. 

He has a fine mansion in New York 
City, and a beautiful castle—Skibo—in 
Sutherlandshire, on Darnoch Firth, in 
North England. 

Here and there he entertains most 
liberally, takes great joy in playing golf 
and fishing, and owns a yacht—the Sea- 
breeze—on which he truly loves to sail. 
He has a wife, handsome and twenty 
years his junior, and a child, Margaret, 
seven or eight years of age, with whom 
he leads a happy life, and for whom he 
intends to reserve a comfortable portion 
of his great fortune. 

He keeps a secretary, has a Scotch 
bagpiper to play or “skirl” him to con- 
sciousness in the morning, at Skibo, and 
to lead him and his guests to breakfast 
and dinner. 

All the summer long, when he is not 
listening to appeals for aid, he is roam- 
ing his Scotch hills and lawns. Fortune 
is unquestionably a delightful thing to 
those whose lives have not been marred 
in their youth, and who have still 
the heart and the taste to enoy it, 
Life sometimes palls on the taste, you 
know. 

To-day Mr. Carnegie is sixty-eight 
years of age, and more active and vig- 
orous than most men at forty. He is 
rather short and stout physically—five 
feet five inches in height—but erect and 
vigorous, looking the part of the ear- 
nest, self-conscious but kindly and suc- 
cessful business man. His eyes are large 
and set wide apart, his forehead high 
and crowned with white-gray hair, and 
his broad, strong-featured face adorned 
by a short-cropped gray beard. He is 
quick in manner, smiling in demeanor, 
talkative, and, as said before, somewhat 
vain. 

He still believes in the ability of the 
individual to make himself, and will put 
no money where none is forthcoming. 
“There is no use whatever, gentlemen,” 
he once wrote, “trying to help people 
who do not help themselves. You can- 
not push anyone up a ladder, unless he 
is willing to climb a little himself. 
When you stop boosting he falls, to his 
own injury.” 
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The Witness of the Fyes 


By Clinton Dangerfield 


aN TWO PARTS-—PART ID 


UDITH WYNNE and Delorme rode 
homeward along the picturesque 
mountainway. Through vistas be- 

tween mingled oak and pine varied 
views invited them. Underfoot the 
little blue iris smiled up or wild vio- 
lets nodded serious, thoughtful faces. 
From the creeks blew the scent of white 
honeysuckle. June in the mountains is 
June indeed. 

But somehow Miss Wynne found the 
pink and white calmia blossoms most 
attractive of all; perhaps because they 
brought to her mind a slim little ngure 
holding up a branch of the delicate 
flowers, saying confidently : 

“T like you best.” 

She remembered just how kindly 
Castleton had taken the flowers, how 
genuinely compassionate and gentle 
had been the look he bent on the moun- 
tain child; and remembering this, and 
the beauty it had lent to his strong, ir- 
regular features, she wondered how she 
could ever have thought him plain. 
She had a woman’s inherent love of 
pure manliness, and she was willing to 
swear, sheerly from the quick intuitions 
of her sex, that this gentleness of Cas- 
tleton’s was coupled with great bravery. 

The road twisted eccentrically, now 
winding along smooth stretches, 


now 





cresting the edges of ravines. It was 
in overlooking one of the latter that 
Miss Wynne suddenly drew rein with 
a gasp. Her pretty color fled, her eyes 
dilated with horror, as she pointed 
downward with her whip. 


“Oh, it is impossible!” she cried, 
hoarsely. “Something is wrong with 
my eyes!” 


Delorme, wheeling his horse to the 
left of her, stared eagerly down into 
the gorge. 

He saw Castleton, coatless, kneeling 
without an effort at defense under the 
upraised arm of a tall mountaineer, and, 
as they gazed down, the long lash fell. 

Miss Wynne gave a_ smothered 
scream, and, dropping the reins, cov- 
ered her face with her hands. Some- 
thing in the deadly despair of her atti- 
tude told Delorme the truth. She loved 
Castleton. 

But Delorme’s rage at this discovery 
was mingled with shrewd exultation. 
No true woman can continue to love a 
coward, least of all can a Southern-bred 
girl excuse one. Delorme bent forward 
and gloated over the shame of his rival 
below. 

“Look, Judith!” he cried. “There’s 
a gun at Castleton’s very elbow and 
he’s too terrified to think of grabbing 
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it. I’d go and rescue him, but that 
such a drubbing serves the coward 
right!” ‘ 

Only a faint moan answered him, 
and he turned just in time to catch the 
fainting woman in her saddle. 

As she lay half across his pommel, 
her shoulders supported in his arms, 
he crushed her fiercely to him, covering 
her: unconscious face with hot kisses, 
drawing a savage double delight from 
his rival’s hopeless disgrace and her 
helpless beauty. 

But he was too wise to prolong his 
joys even an instant. The situation, if 
charming, was complex. Still support- 
ing Judith, and keeping the horses close 
together, he rode away as fast as his 
care of her permitted, and this was fast 
enough to bear her half a mile from 
the spot before she recovered; a half 
which he promptly described as 

ve. 

She stared at him haggardly, listen- 
ing to his glib explanation as to why 
she had fainted. ‘Sailors, husky and 
common men, had been known to do 
the same thing at sight of a public lash- 
ing. Mere humanity,” he assured her, 
in deft, well-chosen phrases. She 
heard him mutely, clutched and torn as 
she was by such contending emotion as 
few women are called on to bear. 

Shame for Castleton, agony for his 
pain, love of the man she had believed 
him, hate of the man he had proved, 
longing to send Delorme back to him, 
wild questionings of fate as to why 
Death, who usually comes so inoppor- 
tunely, could not for once have been 
well-intentioned and have sent some 
kindly accident to kill her lover while 
he was yet unshamed ; fierce pride which 
shook her into terror for fear of more 
self-betrayal—all these rendered her 
literally dumb, and let the now gallop- 
ing horses put mile after mile between 


herself and that humiliation in the hol- - 


low. 

Now she could have told, as very few 
can, because they never think of it, that 
love’s most awful power is taking our 
dear human dignity from us and giving 
it into the hands of those of whom we 
are enamored. Let a man die to the 





sound of trumpets, and vanity, being 
yet unwounded, spares us torture and 
leaves us to sorrow. But let the beloved 
hurt the long-cherished dignity confided 
to his keeping, and humiliation makes 
sorrow seem an isle of the blest, to 
which we turn with infinite longing. 

It was to save the last atom of that 
pride of hers that she came, in a trail- 
ing gown, and to all appearance coolly 
at ease, to the dinner table at six. 
Rouge—her first experiment with it— 
flushed her cheeks bravely. No word 
or movement betrayed that she was an- 
swering to purely mechanical instincts, 
that while she talked and smiled her 
little ‘internal kingdom was fighting 
fiercely for its destroyed peace, that her 
insistent heart was weaving horrible 
fancies of a dead man lying back’ in 
that dreadful ravine. 

Then the voice of a newly arrived 


.Englishman at a nearby table reached 


her ears. 

“Ah, bah Jove! most surprising,” he 
was saying. “That fellow Castleton, 
who seemed such a gentleman, don’t 
you know, turns out a regular cad, bah 
Jove! Delorme, that painter fellow, 
saw him—come, I say, you needn’t 
kick me, deah boy. It’s all over the 
place.” 

Judith turned to Delorme. 

“Was it necessary—to tell?” 

“Could I let such a man come and 
go among our girls here?’ breathed 
the artist, reproachfully. “Of course I 
did not mention your name in connec- 
tion with it. I let everyone think I 
saw him—yesterday.” 

Judith gazed at him in seeming quiet. 

“Yesterday,” she repeated, gently. 
“Why, only yesterday: ” And then 
she added, slowly, as the observant 
waiter filled her glass and set the fish 
on with a flourish: “I think he is dead 
by now.” 

Delorme hastily sent the waiter on 
an impromptu errand. 

“Let’s talk of something else,” he 
suggested, uneasily. 

“But everyone is thinking and talk- 
ing of—that. Why shouldn’t we? I 
think he is dead—lying back there in 
the gorge. I am trying to understand 
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—and to know he wouldn’t have borne 
that unless—unless he had been struck 
and stunned, and driven down to his 
knees———” 

“If you think so,” interposed De- 
lorme, hastily and viciously, “please look 
at the door.” 

She turned her head toward the main 
entrance,.and saw, with dumb aston- 
ishment, Castleton himself walking 
cheerfully and coolly into the room, 
void of any consciousness of the pulse 
of indignation which throbbed through 
the room at his appearance. Contemp- 
tuous scorn of him ran high at each ta- 
ble, and when he took his accustomed 
seat, the three men usually with him 
rose, answered his greeting with a 
wordless stare and left the room. 

Castleton, not a little surprised, de- 
termined to call the frozen three to ac- 
count later, and so calmly proceeded 
with his dinner; his attitude arousing 
bitter anger in Miss Wynne; an anger 
which restored her self-poise better 
than anything else could have done, 
and enabled her to take her usual ham- 
mock corner on the piazza, queen of a 
group anxious to surround her. 

Castleton was destined to a speedy 
enlightenment, for, when he joined the 
group girdling Miss Wynne on the 
moonlit piazza, he met that polished 
aversion which is more cutting than 
words. 

Castleton looked squarely into the 
unresponsive faces. 

“T got rather a curious reception at 
my table a while ago,” he said, coolly. 
“And here I find myself decidedly de 
trop. Will some one kindly explain?” 

There was an icy, embarrassed si- 
lence, broken at last by Delorme’s 
voice drawling slowly: 

“When a man takes a beating like 
a crouching—shall we say hound ?— 
one hardly cares to force one’s society 
on him, or to ask him to justify—what 
could never be justified ; since he would 
certainly come under the definition so 
lucidly given by a recent quotation from 
Christie Johnstone. And why ask for 
names, or use a bald word like offense? 
Everyone has a right to their own 
ideas—of manhood.” 
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The merciless sarcasm of the velvet 
voice cut Judith Wynne like a physical 
hurt. She saw Castleton go deadly 
white, she saw his eyes, anguished and 
desperate, seek her own face, and she 
answered him with a blank indifference 
crueler than Delorme’s speech. 

And still Castleton was silent; but 
his head was raised proudly. His clean, 
strong face had no touch of scarlet. 
The white light of a moonray struck 
squarely across his eyes, and showed 
them lance-level with the men facing 
him. At last he spoke. 

“Good-night and good-by,” he said, 
quietly. “God save each one of you 
from such mercy as you have shown 
me!” 

He turned and went to his own room. 
Twenty minutes later the sound of rap- 
id wheels told Miss Wynne that he was 


“T wanter axe you a question,” she said, nervously. 
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driving away, toward the city of Chat- 
tanooga, lying star-pointed with many 
lights at the mountain’s foot. 

A little while ‘she kept up the farce 
of indifference downstairs, and then she 
escaped to her own room, and, flinging 
herself on the bed, dressed as she was, 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

We are never so pliable as when 
frantically seeking an escape for our- 
selves from ourselves. Delorme under- 
stood this, pushed his suit urgently, of- 
fering himself as a valuable distraction 
from humiliated love—and was ac- 
cepted. 

In discussing the annqunced engage- 
ment, the guests almost forgot the Cas- 
tleton scandal, though it was. still 
young. 


Just after the announcement, Nancy — 


came with more flowers, but Miss 
Wynne, desiring to see no more moun- 


taineers, refused to receive the child, ° 


though she sent her money for the 
flowers. 

Nancy looked wistful; but finally ap- 
proached Delorme. Presumably the 
painter found her interesting, for he es- 
corted her part of the way home and 
filled her little brown hands _ with 
money. 

On his return he urged an immediate 
marriage, because a telegram called 
him abroad, and Miss Wynne consented 
to name the following Saturday. She 
had reached a dangerous torpor of mis- 
ery where her will was quite passive. 

Thursday evening she sat again on 
the wide veranda, wrapped in a long 
white shawl of fluffy texture, when she 
was vexed to see Nancy approaching. 

The women near her gazed at the 
child with languid interest. 

Delorme had gone in search of a copy 
of his Rubaiyat, in which he desired to 
prove a quotation. 

Nancy carried no flowers. She crept 
up to Miss Wynne’s side and stood 
there, wriggling on cranelike legs. Her 
sunbonnet had been discarded, her big 
eyes looked eerie in her small, white 
face. 

“T wanter axe you a question,” she 
said, nervously. 

The others stopped talking, and sur- 
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veyed the child with the interest begot- 
ten of the summer’s shallow pleasures. 
In the city such a waif would not have 
attracted a glance. 

“Ask, then,” said Judith Wynne. “T’ll 
try to answer it.” 

“Air you goin’ ter marry that painter 
feller ?” 

Miss Wynne stared, haughtily, and in 
much offense. Then the strange com- 
pelling influence Nancy exercised over 
everyone but Garth made her reply, 
indifferently : 

“If you mean Mr. Delorme—yes.” 

Nancy stopped wriggling. Her thin 
legs grew quite firm under her, she 
spoke with swift directness. 

“Did he tell you about Mr. Castle- 
ton?” 

Judith Wynne started. Alas, there 
had been no telling needed. Aloud she 
said, icily: 

“T have no recollection of any such 
person as Mr. Castleton.” 

Nancy looked _ bewildered. She 
stared keenly at Miss Wynne, turned 
and cast an appealing glance at the lis- 
teners, and then, meeting only silence, 
flashed back at Miss Wynne a surpris- 
ing inquiry: 

“What’s the good of a lie like that?” 

It was the protest of the primitive 
against the insolent assertions which 
pass current in society. 

“Nancy,” rebuked Miss Wynne, 
sharply, “your behavior to-night is real- 
ly detestable. Please go home.” 

Thrown off her balance, Nancy be- 
gan to whimper. 

“Then you don’t keer to know why 
Mr. Castleton took that lickin’, An’ I 
tuk pains yesterday to come here an’ try 
an’ see you, an’, not findin’ you, I 
trusted that painter feller about it. An’ 
you haven’t heerd, an’ you don’t want 
to hear.” 

“But we want to hear, dear child,” 
interposed a large dame in rustling 
silks, whose assumption of benevolent 
pity for the child’s feelings could not 
mask her frantic curiosity. “Tell us 
all about it.” 

Nancy swallowed her sobs and be- 
gan bravely, facing the last speaker. 
“Tt come erbout this way,” she ‘said, 
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hurriedly. “Dad he has the shootin’ 
rheumatiz, an’ when he gits it he’s aw- 
ful easy madded. Sometimes he beats 
mar, sometimes he beats me—er useter,” 
she corrected herself. 

“Beats you,” said the fat lady, with 
an oily shudder. “You don’t look as 
though you could stand that sort of 
thing.” 

“Ef you-uns don’t believe we useter 
git thrashed, look here.” 

With a dexterous movement she un- 
fastened her simple frock and slipped 
it down from her shoulders. The low- 
cut bodice underneath left partially ex- 
posed a mass of merciless bruises ; hide- 
ous lines which crossed and recrossed 
the delicate frame, the convict stripes 
of one bond slave to cruelty. 

She turned her back on her listeners, 
and some swift hand touched an elec- 
tric light hanging from the piazza roof. 

“Infernal piece of business,” mut- 
tered one of the men. The women sat 
speechless; but a sob rose in the fat 
dame’s throat, a real emotion generally 
foreign to her philistine life. 

Only Miss Wynne sat with frozen 
features, her hands clinching the sides 
of the rocker. 

“That’s what mar and me been stand- 
in’ ever sence I kin recollec’,” said 
Nancy, drawing her frock in place and 
fronting her listeners. ‘Then one af- 
ternoon dad he got the rheumatiz extry 
bad, and somethin’ I did madded him 
worse than he ever wuz before. In- 
stead er thrashing me with er switch, 
like he allers done before, he run in the 
house and he fetched out his black 
snake whip he got to keep the mules 
a-goin’. 

“T was settin’ tendin’ a little chicken 
that mar hed stepped on accidental, one 
of them peaked little Leghorns. When 
I seed dad comin’ out with that whip, I 
throwed out my hands and _ hollered 
somethin’ to him, I dunno what; but 
it never done no good. 

“He drug me into the middle of the 
path, an’ I recollec’ I seed the chicken 
go peepin’ round the corner, one wing 
droopin’ by its side, an’ thinkin’ to 
myself: ‘I wisht I was that measly lit- 
tle feathered critter.’ 
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“Then the whip come down. I 
reckon,” she added, apologetically, 
“that dad reelly don’t know how vig’r- 
ous he is. By the time I'd stood five 
of them cuts I knowed a few more 
would kill me. I twisted round an’ 
looked up at him, but he was that 
ill i. 

“Served him right to be ill,” gasped 
the silken philistine. 

“She means angry,” interpreted one 
of the men. “Go on, Nancy.” 

“That his eyes was fairly burnin’, 
an’ I seed he didn’t know what he wuz 
doin’, an’ that he’d kill me, ’thout mean- 
in’ to. 

“I knowed thar wasn’t nobody to 
help me. Ef anybody came I knowed 
they’d be too skeered of dad to do any- 
thing but run. Dad’s kilt his man 
more’n oncet,” she added, with a touch 
of sincere pride. 

“There are worse things than death,” 
thought Judith Wynne. Nancy’s story 
sickened her—what good could come 
of it? Yet she sat still, unable to go 
away, as the girl resumed: 

“Poor mar was standin’ thar, say- 
in’: ‘Jim—oh, Jim!’ in a smothered 
sort of way, like she allers used to, her 
hands draggin’ at each other; but dad 
gits plum deef when he’s mad. 

“T never used to holler much, fer the 
more I hollered, mostly, the madder dad 
would git. But this time everything 
was gittin’ funny colored, and that whip 
was turnin’ red hot plum through me, 
and so I jest thinked: ‘He must stop 
—somebody must stop dad!’ An’ then 
I screamed, the very loudest ever, over 
an’ over. 

“And all of a sudden, jest like he’d 
sprung out’n the ground, Mr. Castleton 
stood thar, and I heard him snap at dad 
to quit.” 

“Mr. Castleton!” gasped Judith 
Wynne. “He was there—was that 
your father, then?” 

Nancy did not hear her. She hurried 
on, her listeners bending forward, 
breathlessly : 

“An’ dad was that took aback he 
acshually did stop. An’ my senses kind 
of come to me, an’ I looked round, 
though I was lyin’ thar afeard to move. 
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But when I seed Mr. Castleton wuz 
barhanded, I knowed, for all he never 
seemed a bit skeered, that dad wou!d 
kill him. An’ when dad twisted off a 
club from the porch an’ says, ‘TI’ll mash 
your head to a jelly,’ I knowed he’d do 
what he said.” 

“But he didn’t,” cried Miss Wynne, 
driven by a bitter impulse too strong 
for her. “Even Garth could not kill a 
coward cringing at his feet.” : 


“Coward!” flashed Nancy, her eyes . 


blazing. “But mebbe you don’t under- 
stand yet. Dad hadn’t more’n got the 
club, when mar sticks a rifle in Mr. 
Castleton’s hands.” 

“Why didn’t—he kill—Garth?” fal- 
tered Miss Wynne. 

“Mr. Castleton could have done it 
easy. ’Stead of that he tried to make 
dad promise never to tech either of us 
ag’in. Dad he was mortal took aback, 
an’ then he says: ‘I'll compermise. 
Take Nancy’s lickin’ an’ I'll promise.’ 

“An’ I stared at dad, an’ I seed what 
he was doin’. He was playin’ fer time; 
time to git Mr. Castleton off guard, so’s 
to jump on him. But I knowed Mr. 
Castleton would have to kill him now— 
sure. An’ bad as dad had treated me, I 
wuz sorry, because dad has allers been 
a good pervider.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, go on!” cried 
Judith Wynne. 

“Dad hadn’t more’n said what he 
did, afore a mighty curus look come 
into Mr. Castleton’s face. I seed him 
a-starin’ at me, and somehow the look 
in his eyes tole me I was safe, an’ 
things would come out right. 

“Next minute he flung down the gun, 
an’ says he: ‘I take you at yore word.’ ” 

“Took who at his word?” demanded 
Delorme’s voice, sharply, as he came 
out on the piazza. ‘What is this child 
doing here? Nancy, you know I gave 
you money for a trip to the valley. 
I ” he broke off the sentence abrupt- 
ly. “Judith, here’s your fan. I want 
you to come down to the brow. The 
lights are e 

“Silence!” cried Miss Wynne. “Si- 
lence, if you ever expect. me to speak 
to you again. Nancy, dear Nancy, 
what happened then?” 








“Dad wuz so plum took aback I 
thought he would bust. But he ain’t 
never broke his word, not never in his 
life. He was jest wild when he seed 
what Mr. Castleton had drawed him 
into, an’ he grabbed the handle of that 
whip, an’ I knowed he meant to kill Mr. 
Castleton with it. 

“Mr. Castleton shucked off his coat, 
as cool as if he wuz gittin’ ready fer 
corn huskin’, ‘Go ahead,’ he says. 
Dad brought that mule lash down, an’ 
cut clear through the white shirt. I 
seen the blood foller the line. I jumped 
up an’ ran fer the porch, an’ mar she 
follered, an’ we flung ourselves down 
on the floor, an’ helt hands, an’ watched, 
an’ nuvver breathed. 

“Down come the lash ag’in. I 
knowed thar’d be a hundred. Then, all 
of sudden, dad pitched the blamed whip 
clear acrost the garden. 

“Damn you,’ he says, ‘I meant to 
cut you to pieces; but I kain’t tech you 
ag’in; an’ yit you plum ruint my au- 
thority.’ 

“Mr. Castleton laughed, but seem like 
his laugh nuvver had no fun in it. He 
got up an’ put on his coat; but he never 
no more spoke to dad than if dad had 
been a dorg. He come to the piazza 
an’ teched my head with his hand. 

“ *Good-by, little Nance,’ he says, an’ 
then he went away, an’ the calmias shet 
round him up the side of the gulch. 
An’ now, please, Miss Judith,” she 
added, in anxious appeal, “I want you 
to tell me, I want all of you-uns to tell 
me, is it being a coward to take a lash- 
in’ meant for somebody else?” 

Miss Wynne rose, her eyes shining. 

“If that is cowardice, God help us 
to find such cowards everywhere!” 

A murmur of excited approval fol- 
lowed her words. She turned on De- 
lorme. 

“I believe you knew this. I believe 
Nancy told you 4s 

“So I did,” corroborated the child, 
fixing a shrewdly disconcerting gaze on 
Delorme. 

“What if she did tell me?” retorted 
Delorme, angrily. “How could I sup- 
pose you took such an interest in this 
fellow ?” 
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“You might suppose that all of us 
would be glad to make the amende hon- 
orable,” said a West Pointer, adding, 
significantly: “Such of us, at least, that 
have any claims to decency.” 

“Not a soul knows where Castleton 
is, unfortunately,” observed another 
man, regretfully. 

Nancy grinned impishly. 

“T got a soul,” she retorted, “an’ I 
kin tell you. Mr. Castleton, he left here 
in the dogcart. But he only got a lit- 
tle way when he told the nigger driver 
to take his traps down to the station 
by hisself, that he was goin’ to walk 
down by ways of the steps. I reckon 
he took the wrong path. Anyway, he 
got into the cliffs an’ lost his footin’. 
Down at the bottom of a bluff dad 
found him next mornin’.” 

“Your father?” cried Miss Wynne. 
“Good heavens—did he murder him?” 

“Murder who? Mr. Castleton? No, 
he didn’t. But he done a queer thing. 


- Stead of fetchin’ Mr. Castleton up 


here, he carried him straight back to 
our cabin. Couldn’t nobody but dad 
have done it. He come up the porch 
with Mr. Castleton in his arms, an’ he 





says to mar: ‘Git a 
bed ready. Damned 
ef here ain’t the only 
feller in the world 
not afeared of Jim 
Garth, an’ I’m goin’ 
to tend him myself,’ 
he says.” 


In and out of the 
cabin yard the golden 
bees went happily in 
the June sweetness of 
another sunny day. 
The sun, cooled by 
the mountain winds, 
had scarcely melted 
all the dews away; 
but already the drake, 
his sibilant harem fol- 
lowing, poked here 
and there his discern- 
ing, covetous bill. 

In one of the rooms 
a man, who had raved 
in his fever and de- 
lirium of lost love and of shame, lay 
languid, though clear-headed. His 
nurse, the huge mountain giant, was 
awkwardly pouring out a glass of mixed 
whisky and water. Then he set it down 
abruptly. 

“Somebody comin’ in the gate,” he 
muttered, brusquely. “Why, Nance, 
you fool, why air ye bringin’ her in 
here?” 

Miss Wynne paid no attention to the 
implied remonstrance. She sank on her 
knees by the bed, and caught Castle- 
ton’s hand in hers. 

“If you will forgive me,” she cried, 
“4f, indeed, you will forgive us all, we 
can look you in the face again.” 

“Judith!” he answered, in mingled 
passion and astonishment. And then 
bitterly: “My forgiveness was yours 
from the first. And that is all you want 
of me?” 

“No,” she said, boldly. “I want your 
love.” 

The giant fled out into the garden. 

“They were sparkin’ under my very 
nose!”’ he muttered, helplessly, as he 
collapsed on the steps. “I seed him kiss 
her.” 
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N the foreword to these articles the 
promise was made that following 
the discussion on life insurance the 

kindred topic of building and loan as- 
sociations would be taken up. | It is, 
in essence, a subject which is, whatever 
is to be said of it elsewhere, so far as 
these articles are concerned, of the same 
nature as true life insurance, for it is 
a system designed primarily for the pro- 
tection and upbuilding of the home. It 
may not be out of place to repeat here 
what was said concerning it in the fore- 
word; namely, that “no one class of 
provident institutions in this country, 
perhaps, has contributed more largely 
than have building and loan associa- 
tions to the material welfare of that 
portion of our citizens dependent on a 
daily wage for support.” And to that 
statement we will add now the further 
: one that the material advantages de- 
a4 rived from this source, great as they are, 
ii are relatively of small importance com- 
pared with what may be called the 
moral benefits which, though more or 
less intangible and apt to be overlooked 
in the prevailing craze for wealth, are, 
nevertheless, realities, and may be ap- 
proximately estimated. 

Any institution which fosters the 
systematic saving of small sums by peo- 
ple of limited incomes helps, of course, 
to develop traits of character which are 
useful to the individual and those de- 
pendent upon him, and is an advantage 
as well to the community in which he 
lives, for it produces a conservative and 
law-abiding citizenship. This is a tru- 
ism which does not apply exclusively to 







































building and loan associations. It is a 
fact long ago observed that in those lo- 
calities in which the savings bank de- 
posits are largest, the general average 
of intelligence is the highest, the respect 
for law the greatest, the schools the 
most flourishing, poverty the least, and 
crime at its lowest ebb. 

The influence of building and loan 
associations, so far as the encourage- 
ment of small savings is concerned, is 
co-extensive with savings banks and life 
insurance companies, for they work to- 
ward the same end—the development of 
thrift among their members; but their 
beneficent activity is by no means lim- 
ited to this. 

As orginally conceived, and as prac- 
tically effective and successful, the 
building and loan association is a purely 
local and neighborhood affair. It was 
designed to operate on a limited terri- 
tory, and for the benefit of a compara- 
tively few people. It is essentially co- 
operative, affording an opportunity to 
its members “to accomplish in combina- 
tion results that, individually and alone, 
they could never hope for.” Its mem- 
bership is, therefore, made up almost 
entirely of people who know one an- 
other, and each individual is obliged, by 
the nature of the circumstances, to pos- 
sess an intimate knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, its organization and its opera- 
tions, even to the extent of taking an 


active part in its management. He is . 


required, by virtue of his membership, 
to do something more than merely de- 
posit his money and draw his profits. 
His position is something quite different 
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from that of an average stockholder in 
a corporation, who buys his stock and 
draws his dividends, and knows nothing 
more than what he may gather from a 
casual reading of an annual report, 
trusting to his impressions of the char- 
acter of the officers and members of the 
board of directors. Some _ functions 
must, of course, be delegated to others 
in building and loan associations, but 
participation in the business manage- 
ment by members must be carried to a 
point realized in almost no other branch 
of business. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that such members should be subjected 
to a training in business matters and 
attain a familiarity with financial affairs, 
and a skill in management, that their 
circumstances would not otherwise per- 
mit. 

But best of all is the fact that be- 
hind all this is a genuine and healthy 
sentiment that vitalizes and stimulates 
and perpetuates the system. The in- 
ducement to save in connection with a 
building and loan association is some- 
thing more definite and immediate than 
that which prompts a man to deposit 
his surplus cash in a savings bank. In 
the latter case, although the spirit of 
thrift is there, a spirit to be admired 
and encouraged, there is apt to be 
no other purpose than that of accumu- 
lation—a provision, perhaps, for the 
emergencies of adversity and old age, 
to most people in active life rather vague 
and indefinite contingencies. But the 
fundamental principle of the building 
and loan association is to stimulate sav- 
ings for the distinct object of establish- 
ing a home, of providing an abiding 
place for a family where children may 
be cared for and educated, form friend- 
ships, enjoy the advantages of inter- 
course with their kind, and, in short, 
take root and grow in a community and 
have the moral benefits of such a life, 
which, of course, involve material bene- 
fits as well. 

These are some of the wholesome ef- 
fects that are produced by building and 
loan associations. They are, to be sure, 
of the intangible kind that cannot be 
computed like financial profits and losses 
in dollars and cents, but, nevertheless, 
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they are very real, and their results are 
of far greater value in the long run 
than the wealth accumulated. Indeed, 
if these were the only results achieved 
by these associations, it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of a higher service to 
the community that could be performed. 

Such an organization as has been de- 
scribed is naturally one to stimulate in- 
terest and invite examination. People 
who are not familiar with them will be 
curious to know what they are, how 
they are formed and managed, and 
what means are used to bring about 
their results, 

This form of co-operation is not only 
not a new one, but it can hardly even 
be called modern, dating back as it does 
to the year 1789, when the first be- 
ginnings were made in England. It was 
not until forty-two years later, in 1831, 
that it appeared in the United States, 
the first one being organized in Penn- 
sylvania, presumably transplanted in 
this country by English immigrants. 

Its growth was slow, however; the- 
idea does not seem to have appealed to 
the imagination of Americans, nor to 
have been needed by them under in- 
dustrial and financial conditions as they 
existed in the United States during the 
fifty years from 1831 down to about 
1880. There were, doubtless, economic 
reasons for this, to be looked for in the 
conditions always prevailing in a coun- 
try rich in natural resources and thinly 
populated, where wages and interest 
rates are high. 

But whatever the causes were, the 
fact is that in, 1878 there were but four 
hundred and thirty-three building and 
loan associations in existence and in 
operation in the United States. Since 
that date, however, their multiplication 
has been extraordinarily rapid, the pe- 
riod of greatest activity being during 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890, so that 
by the year 1893 there were almost six 
thousand actively engaged in business, 
more than twelve times as many as 
there were fifteen years before. It is 
estimated that there are about the same 
number now, perhaps a comparatively 
small decrease; but even if there has 
been such a decrease, it may be said that 
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they have more than held their own, 
taking into consideration the times of 
general financial depression through 
which they have passed. 

The combined assets of these asso- 
ciations amount, approximately, to six 
hundred million dollars, an enormous 
sum when one considers the manner in 
which it is accumulated and the success 
with which it is handled. That such an 
amount of money should have been 
saved and safely invested by people in- 
experienced in the intricacies of bank- 
ing management, speaks volumes for 
their innate capacity to care for their 
own interests. 

The membership of all these building 
and loan associations includes about a 
million and a half individuals represent- 
ing almost every occupation from labor- 
ers to professional men—even bankers, 
brokers, capitalists and merchants. 
Probably the very diversity in this re- 
spect has contributed to the success of 
the management; at any rate, it mani- 
festly has not hindered it. 

The beginnings of the building and 
loan association were, like all first at- 
tempts, crude and unsatisfactory, not 
so much because of any inherent defect 
in the idea as because they were largely 
experimental, and because its practical 
operations created new conditions and 
needs, and suggested new methods. Be- 
sides this, as they were originally organ- 
ized, their period of existence was more 
or less definitely limited, so that when 
the time came for a division of the prof- 
its, the members were obliged to with- 
draw their investment and disband; a 
continuation of the business required 
the organization of a new association. 
The manner in which this scheme 
worked out may be best described by 
a practical illustration. 

Suppose that there are a certain 
number of men who are neighbors in 
some city or town, who, with limited in- 
comes, are able to save a small sum each 
week or month, but who, individually, 
are without capital. Some of them wish 
to put their savings into the building 
of homes, and the rest want to invest 
theirs so that they will draw interest. 
They combine to organize an associa- 





tion with a membership of one hundred, 
though, of course, it may be any num-_ 
ber, and each individual must be the 
owner of one or more shares of two 
hundred dollars each. The monthly 
dues are one dollar for each share, 
which must be paid continually until the 
aggregate amount so paid in, together 
with the profits, reaches the sum of two 
hundred dollars for each share. As 
soon as the monthly payments of all the 
members have together made up an 
amount large enough to make the loan- 
ing of it practicable, it is offered to such 
members as wish to borrow for build- 
ing purposes. Necessarily, as they have 
organized primarily for building pur- 
poses, more than one such member de- 
sires the loan, and therefore there must 
be some method of allotment. This is 
provided for by putting up at auction 
the right to the loan and awarding it to 
the member who will pay the highest 
premium for it, together with the fixed 
rate of interest. In this way the asso- 
ciation begins to make its profit. The 
loan is made on the security of a mort- 
gage, given by the borrower to the as- 
sociation, on the property purchased, 
and, if necessary, further security, and 
the borrower must also subscribe for 
additional shares sufficient to make all 
his shares as they mature equal to the 
loan together with the premium and in- 
terest. 

If the association had no other source 
of income than the dues received from 
members, and no-expenses, it would, of 
course, take just two hundred months 
for it to accumulate enough to pay the 
face value of the shares of two hundred 
dollars each. But its profits from inter- 
est and premiums enable it to pay off 
its members before the expiration of 
that period, and before they have paid 
in their two hundred dollars in dues. 
In this way they also make a profit. 

Another source of profits is in the 
fines imposed upon members for a fail- 
ure to pay dues promptly. And again, 
when, as frequently happens, some 
members find it impossible or incon- 
venient for one cause or another to 
remain in the association, they are al- 
lowed, upon sufficient notice, to with- 
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draw, and are paid the aggregate 
amount of dues they have contributed, 
together with a portion of the profits 
accrued thereon, the part withheld be- 
ing credited to the other shares as prof- 
its, the shares withdrawn being can- 
celed. 

A settlement of all shares is made 
when the dues, premiums, interest, fines 
and profits withheld on canceled shares 
amount to enough to pay two hundred 
dollars on each share. The shares of 
non-borrowing members are thus paid 
—two hundred dollars in cash for each 
share—and in the case of borrowing 
members, their mortgages are canceled 
and they have their homes free of in- 
cumbrances. The association is then 
disbanded. 

This scheme is known as the “termi- 
nating plan.” It is distinctly elementary, 
and within a limited field and under 
proper conditions it works satisfactor- 
ily. But as the business developed, and 
its advantages as a means of investment 
became more attractive, new conditions 
brought out some defects. For in- 
stance, it was found desirable to take 
in new members after organization, but 
in order that such new members should 
be placed upon an equality with the 


rest, so far as the payment of their . 


shares at maturity was concerned, it 
was, of course, necessary that they 
should pay back dues from the time 
of organization down to the time of 
their admission as members. Another 
defect grew out of the fact that it some- 
times happened that none of the mem- 
bers wished to borrow, and, inasmuch 
as it was not practicable or safe to hold 
a large amount derived from dues unin- 
vested, the practice of forcing members 
to borrow had to be resorted to, pro- 
vision being made in the original agree- 
ment and bylaws to determine by what 
members these forced loans should be 
made. Finally people became dissatis- 
fied at the failure of these associations 
to provide for them a permanent means 
of investment for their savings. At the 
maturity of the shares, the non-borrow- 
ing members, who had their money in- 
vested in the association and not in 


homes, were obliged to receive cash 
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for their holdings, whether they wanted 
it or not, and were, necessarily, in some 
cases, subjected to the embarrassment 
and trouble of seeking a new and safe 
method of investment. 

These things led to a modification of 
plans, so that now the primitive method 
above described as the “terminating 
plan” is almost entirely unknown. _ 

The first substitute that was devised 
was called the “serial plan,” which. 
amounted, in substance, merely to a 
combination of a number of “terminat- 
ing plans” under one management. At 
the outset, under this plan, an associa- 
tion was formed in the same manner 
and upon the same principles as the one 
already described. Then at the end of 
a certain fixed period, as a year or six 
months, or three months, a new series 
was begun in the same way, fresh stock 
was offered for subscription, and thus 
new members were admitted or old 
members subscribed for the new stock. 
The accounts for the different series 
were, however, kept separate, and they 
kept maturing at successive intervals, 
so that the association was not obliged 
to disband. Two of the difficulties at- 
tending the “terminating plan” were 
thus removed, for the association was 
made practically perpetual, and, as the 
new series were issued at comparatively 
frequent intervals, the burden imposed 
upon new members of paying a large 
sum of back dues was relieved. Besides 
this it was found possible to discontinue 
the practice of making forced loans to 
prevent an accumulation of uninvested 
funds, for the issuing of new series of 
stock acted as an attraction to persons 
seeking loans for building purposes, and 
encouraged the growth of the home- 
building sentiment. Another method 
of counteracting the tendency toward 
the accumulation of idle money which 
this plan developed was to stimulate 
withdrawals before maturity by offer- 
ing a larger proportion of the profits, 
and even to enforce such withdrawals 
after a certain time, in which case all the 
profits were paid. 

It will be seen from what has been 
stated that in both the “serial plan” and 
the “terminating plan” the unit by 
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means of which the association conducts 
its operations is a combination of indi- 
viduals who are put into one class and 
treated alike, so far as the number and 
amount of their payments, the division 
of their profits and the maturity of 
their shares are concerned; the differ- 
ence being that the “terminating plan” 
operates with but a single unit, and dies 
when the scheme reaches maturity, 
while the “serial plan” embraces a num- 
ber of such units created at intervals, 
and its continued existence depends 
upon the formation of new units. 

It was only natural and logical that 
the next step should be taken by devis- 
ing a scheme in which the unit should 
be the individual member instead of a 
collection of members. The process of 
evolution of the system has _ finally 
brought forth such a plan, which is 
known as the “perpetual” or “perma- 
nent plan,” otherwise known as the 
“Dayton plan.” Under this plan there 
is no classification of members except 
in so far as each member is in a class 
by himself; he purchases the stock he 
subscribes for, which is paid up, and 
pays for it in installments, and when it 
matures he receives the equivalent of 
its matured value, either in cash or a 
canceled mortgage, if he has been a 
borrower, and drops out of the asso- 
ciation or reinvests his money and be- 
gins over again. In settling for his 
stock, and, if he receives any, his loan 
and interest thereon, a minimum amount 
is fixed as his weekly payment; he is 
not permitted to pay less, but he may 
pay as much more as he can, the effect 
of such additional payments being that 
they hasten the maturity of his stock 
and the liquidation of his loan. There 
are no dues; nothing but the weekly in- 
stallments which cover all possible in- 
debtedness to the association. 

The fact that the stock is paid up is 
one which enables an individual to be- 
come a member at any time and with- 
out payment of back dues. He is not 
obliged to wait for the issuing of a new 
series or to pay a large amount of ar- 
rears. It should be said, however, that 
in practical operation this paid-up stock 
is, for the most part, issued only when 
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the interests of the association seem to 
require it. Thus it operates almost au- 
tomatically to adjust the supply of 
money to the demand for loans, so that 
the association is not apt to be embar- 
rassed by the accumulation of funds 
which it cannot advantageously invest ; 
for as soon as symptoms that there is 
likely to be an oversupply of money 
begin to appear, the issuing of new 
stock can be discontinued, and when the 
contrary condition prevails, the issuing 
of such stock may be resumed. Thus 
one of the chief embarrassments of the 
management is obviated without the ne- 
cessity of forced loans or forced and 
premature settlements of shares. 

Another objectionable feature in the 
“terminating plan” and the “serial 
plan” that is done away with is the 
practice of requiring premiums on 
loans. Loans are made to members 
upon application and at fixed rates of 
interest, and the weekly payments that 
the members make cover this as well as 
all other charges, so that he has the ad- 
vantage of knowing exactly what his 
membership costs him per week. 

One of the most important matters 
that distinguish this plan from the oth- 
ers relates to the apportionment of prof- 
its. In the “Dayton plan” profits are 
distributed semiannually, when the net 
earnings, after paying expenses, are di- 
vided among all the members in propor- 
tion to the amount standing to the credit 
of such members at the beginning of 
the six months, providing such ameunt 
has not been withdrawn. In some lo- 
calities associations are also required 
by law to maintain a loss fund of not 
more than five per cent. of outstanding 
loans, a fund which is created by pay- 
ments from gross profits. The mainte- 
nance of such a fund also facilitates 
withdrawals, for, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents the risk of loss on each man’s ac- 
count, and as the amount to his credit 
is computed every six months, the with- 
drawal value of his shares is, of course, 
the same as their face value on the as 


‘sociation’s books. 


Another feature is the attitude of the 
association toward non-borrowers. As 
the semiannual calctilation of dividends 








is made upon the basis of the amount 
standing to the credit of a member, and 
not with respect to the number of his 
shares, no attention is paid to the ques- 
tion as to whether he has made the pay- 
ments he has undertaken to make. He 
is not dunned or fined; his failure to 
pay concerns no one but himself. In 
the case of borrowers, it is, of course, 
different ; the association must see that 
his payments are kept up. But, as a 
matter of fact, it has been found in 
practice that extreme measures seldom 
have to be resorted to. 

Of these three plans, the serial is in 
most general use, although it may be 
said that the indications are that the 
permanent plan is gaining ground, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that, consid- 


ering the advantages it offers, and also. 


in view of the fact that it is the latest 
product of the development of building 
and loan associations, it will sooner or 
later supplant all others. As to the 
“terminating plan,” it may be said that 
it has to all intents and purposes ceased 
to exist. 

As has already been said, the build- 
ing and loan association is, in principle 
and purpose, a purely local institution. 
It derives its strength and effectiveness 
from the fact that, like the New Eng- 
land town meeting which lies at the 
foundation of our political system, it is 
essentially a neighborhood affair, in 
which each member shares with the rest 
the benefits and responsibilities. To this 
its success is, in large measure, due. 

But their success has led, to some ex- 
tent, to a departure from this idea, and 
national associations have grown up, de- 
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signed to cover a large territory. The 
organization of such national concerns 
has been followed by many consequences 
which the local associations were able 
to avoid, mainly such as heavy expenses 
and losses entailed by carelessness, in- 
competency or dishonesty in the valua- 
tion of real estate on which loans were 
made. Besides, this part of the field 
has been taken up by speculators, who 
have gone into it merely as a money- 
making scheme. It is in such undertak- 
ings as this that most of the losses in 
building and loan associations have been 
sustained. Among what may be called 
the legitimate forms of building and 
loan associations, the losses have been 
comparatively trifling; but they have 
suffered more or less on account of the 
perversion of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the business by the promoters of 
impossible schemes. 

It is hardly necessary to say that very 
much depends upon good management 
in this business. The most perfectly 
conceived plan may be brought to 
naught by ignorance, neglect or dishon- 
esty; it is not exempt from the vicissi- 
tudes which attend the operations of 
other kinds of business. It is, however, 
a very notable fact that the losses have 
been so small, especially when it is re- 
membered that, as a rule, the men in 
charge of building and loan associations 
have not been experienced in affairs, 
and that the officers, with the exception 
of one, usually the secretary, serve 
without pay. It speaks volumes not 
only for the character of the manage- 
ment, but for the spirit which animates 
it. 


By 


AT THE ROOMING HOUSE. 


6S TARBOARDER is so mean he keeps everything under lock and key.” 
“Not only that—he even bolts his food!” 


@A. 
IN VAUDEVILLE CIRCLES. 


BARRY TONE—The lady conjurer has refused my offer of marriage. 
MANAGER—Ah, another case of slight of hand, eh? 











“The Sound of a Voice” 


(A TELEPHONE INCIDENT) 


By G. de S. Webster 


MRS. NEWWED 


MR. NEWWED 


A VOICE 


(Scene: Dining room of the Newweds. The telephone is fixed over writing desk) 


RS. NEWWED (talking to kit- 
ten as she ties a bow round its 
neck )—Now, pussy, I wonder 

what my Dick is doing? I hope he 
hasn’t gone to a horrid race meeting— 
I don’t believe that is the way he spends 
his spare time, despite Clare Passée’s 
insinuations, but—well, I’ve only rung 
him up seven times to-day, and he has 
answered me himself every time; so it 
must be all right—(puts kitten on cush- 
ion). Now, what shall I do with my- 
self? It’s too hot to go out and pay 
calls. I’ve scolded the servants enough 
for one day. I’ve sewn a button on 
Dick’s ‘glove, and I’ve written twenty- 
seven pages to mamma. Oh, I must 
call Dick up again; he’s used to hear- 
ing from me at /east eight times during 
the day. Poor boy! he'll think I’ve 
ceased to care for him, or something 
dreadful like that—(goes to telephone 
and rings up). oooooi—Newwed, 
please. (After a moment she hears a 
response.) 

Mrs. N. (into phone)—Yes. Are you 
there? 

Voice—Of course I am, darling. 

Mrs. N.—Who is it? 

VotceE—Who do I sound like? 

Mrs. N.—You sound like my own 
hubby. 

Votce—So I am, darling—your very, 
only own Dick. 

Mrs. N.—Were you worrying and 
thinking I wasn’t going to call you up 
again, dearest? 

Vorice—Yes; I’ve been so dreadfully 
anxious, darling. 

Mrs. N.—What are you doing? 

Votce—Working hard and thinking 
hard of my own little wife. (At this 
point the door is softly opened by a 





broad-shouldered, tweed-clad individ- 
ual. He stands still and smilingly 
watches Mrs. N. without speaking.) 

Mrs. N. (into phone)—lI’ve been 
feeling so lonely all day. 

VotceE—Poor little girl! TI’ll soon be 
back, pet. 

Mrs. N.—I’ve written twenty-seven 
pages to mamma. 

Voice—Have you! . The dear old 
lady! I hope you gave her my love. 

Mrs. N.—Ah, now, that’s the way I 
like to hear you speak about mamma. 
Try to always talk about her like that 
when you are at home. (The tndivid- 
ual near the door looks perplexed and 
vaguely troubled.) 

Votce—I will, darling. 

Mrs. N.—I do think you might have 
managed to come home early to-day, 
Dick, to celebrate the third month of 
our wedding day. (The individual sud- 
denly assumes an expression of horror, 
and tries to steal softly from the room 
without being seen.) 

VotceE—So I would, dear; but we 
have been so busy at the office all day, 
and (Individual accidentally steps 
on the kitten—kitten squeals—and Mrs. 
N. looks round before individual can 
reach the door—she drops the receiver, 
rushes toward him, and clutches him 
fiercely by the arm.) 

Mrs. N. (with a thousand volcanoes 
in her voice)—Dick!! RICHARD!!! 

Mr. N. (with a jaunty attempt at 
assumed bravado)—Well, darling, are 
you glad to see me back? 

Mrs. N. (dragging him to the tele- 
phone)—Come here. (She holds re- 
ceiver against his ear, and then speaks 
into telephone herself.) 


































Mrs. N. (into phone)—And who 
did you say you were? 

VoicE—Surely you haven’t forgot- 
ten so soon? Your own Dick. 

Mr. N.—But, hang it all (Mrs. 
N. puts her hand over his mouth.) 

Mrs. N.—And what did you say you 
were doing ? 

VoIcE (repeating slowly and very 
distinctly)—Working hard and think- 
ing hard of my own little wife. 

Mr. N. (trying to call himself)— 
Shut up, you fool! Don’t you know 
(Mrs. N. stops him as before). 

Mrs. N. (into phone)—We will now 
end this conversation, as Mr. Newwed, 
who is by my side, is rather tired of 
listening to his own supposed voice. 
Good-day! Kindly hold yourself in 
readiness to give evidence when I ap- 
ply for a judicial separation. 

Voice-—Er — er — oh — er—er. 
(Mrs. Newwed rings off, and confronts 
Mr. Newwed, whose complexion has 
gradually assumed a begonia-tomato- 
sunset sort of hue.) 

Mrs. N. (in a North Pole voice)— 
Kindly explain—if it is possible for you 
to do so. 

Mr. N. (jauntily)—Certainly, my 
dear, certainly. Well, you see, darling, 
you have a very sweet little habit of 
calling me up at the office every other 
half hour, and as I[—er—am—er—not 
always—-er—there 

Mrs. N.—Attending race meetings, 
possibly ? 

Mr. N. (defiantly)—Yes, attending 
race meetings; though, having had my 
first big bit of luck yesterday, I am now 
going to chuck it forever. However, to 
continue, as I am not always at the 
office, I thought you might be angr— 
er—an.rious—if I did not answer every 
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time you rang me up; so I trained Cork- 
er, my head clerk, who’s a bit of a ven- 
triloquist, to imitate my voice and an- 
swer you when I wasn’t there, and the 
fool didn’t know I had come home early 
to-day, so—oh, forgive me, Mimi! 
Mrs. N. (in hoar-frost accents)— 
Never !—-(Picking up kitten). Come 
along, pussy, we have both of us been 
deceived. Never mind; we'll go back 
to mamma, and—(drops a tear on kit- 
ten’s back) —But—(turning to Mr. N.) 
—let me tell you, sir, that—(telephone 
bell rings)—Ah! the phone again! 
(Mr. N. springs forward as if to an- 
swer—Mrs. N. intercepts him.)  Par- 
don me; it’s my turn to manipulate the 
telephone now, I think. Perhaps there 
may be some still more interesting rev- 
elations if J try a ventriloquial act! 
(Goes to telephone and answers in a 
gruff, manly voice)—Yes; who is it? 


Votce—Hullo, old»chap! Is that 
you? 

Mrs. N. (as before)—No—er—I 
mean, Yes. 


Vorce—Well, just a word about that 
diamond necklace for your wife that 
you asked me to choose. You say your 
racing haul was £110; now, as you are 
willing to add another tenner, I can get 
just what you want, pendant and all, for 
£120. Will that do? 

Mrs. N. (in faint little voice)—Dick, 
will you come and answer this, please? 

(He does so, and, after having ar- 
ranged the matter, rings off, and turns 
toward Mrs. N., who is softly crying. 
into the kitten’s fur, on the sofa.) 

Mr. N. (holding out his arms)— 
Mimi! 

Mrs. N. (dropping kitten) —Oh!— 
oh!—(onto his waistcoat)—Oh, Dick! 
(The kitten purrs.) 


Se 


SMOKE ROOM REMINISCENCE. 


ANDLUBBER—When you crossed the Atlantic did you see any sharks? 
SEAGOER—Sure, I played poker with some of them. 


Sa 
SHOCKED. 
) ATRON—No, this is not an electric restaurant, sir; what made you think so? 


SEcoND Parron—Seems to me I have been overcharged. 











HE History of the Theater in 
America, adapted for representa- 
tion in “this great playhouse 

called the world,” is about to be con- 
tinued, after an unusually long inter- 
mission. The curtain fell on the one 
hundred and fifty-third act of the 
drama,. which might be described in 
the “synopsis” as the season of 1904- 
’o5, last May, since when scores of 
managers have been busily setting the 
stage for the next scene. About the 
time that you réad these lines the or- 
chestra will be “rung in,” and we shall 
have come to the season of 1905-’06. 

This metaphor leaped into my mind 
one day last August, when I left a trail 
of dripped perspiration down the shady 
side of Broadway. On my right and on 
my left were the boarded-up entrances 
of. theaters, each barrier announcing in 
large letters the name of the attraction 
to open that particular place of amuse- 
ment. To the eye of the casual ob- 
server, the state of affairs seemed that 
which is slangily pictured in the phrase 
“nothing doing,” yet I knew from per- 
‘sonal experience that behind every wall 
men and women were accomplishing 
the hardest work of the year. It is 
when the curtain is down that the peo- 
ple of the playhouse really labor, and I 
made a note of that fact on the back 
of an envelope which I posted at the 
next corner. 

In the Greek tragedies there was al- 
ways a chorus, which devoted itself dur- 
ing intermissions to explaining what 
had occurred and what was about to 
occur. Broadway is crowded by this 
chorus from June till September, and 
it gives the only external evidence of 
activity. Knots of actors stood here 
and there, despite a new police rule, 


Behind the Scenes of the Season 


By Channing Pollock 





which was supposed to keep them in 
motion, and their chatter indexed the 
situation. During the first half of the 
summer they related to one another the 
triumphs of the term just passed; dur- 
ing the last half they told of engage- 
ments offered and refused, of fabulous 
salaries tendered, and of plans for the 
coming year. “‘You’re just the man 


‘I want for this part,’ he says to me. 


“You'll make the hit of your life in it.’ 
‘It’s not a great part,’ says I, ‘and I 
don’t think you’d care to pay my salary 
for it.’”” This is the eternal solo, fol- 
lowed invariably by an ensemble of lis- 
teners who have remained quiet only 
while waiting an opportunity to tell 
their own stories. 

I don’t know whether or not the ac- 
tors on Broadway really believe the 
yarns they spin, but I hope they do. It 
is poor enough compensation for pa- 
tient waiting in managerial reception 
rooms, for humiliating indifference on 
the part of the managers themselves, 
for hard work at rehearsals, and for the 
monologue of a stage director, whose 
will is law and whose vocabulary is or- 
der. Go into one of these reception 
rooms any hot day in August and you 
will find thirty or forty seekers after | 
engagements besieging the door behind 
which sits the potentate who “presents” 
or “offers” or “announces” plays and 
players. Three chairs constitute the of- 
fice furniture, and you will observe gen- 
erally that it is the men who occupy 
these chairs. Christopher Jennings, 
whom you saw last month as the Duke 
of Kenmare, condescending to the peo- 
ple about him, and chivalrously sacrifi- 
cing himself for the sake of a woman, 
lounges wearily over an upholstered 
space that would seat both of the tired 





























ingénues in front of him, and begs the 
boy to get his card in as. soon as possi- 
ble. 

If you have leisure to wait half an 
hour, you will see the eagerly-watched 
door open, and will hear the boy in ques- 
tion say “You're next” to the Duke of 
Kenmare. The little girl with the 
blondine hair, who for thirty minutes 
has cherished the thought that her turn 
is at hand, rises from the bundle on 
which she has been resting, sits down 
again, and sighs hopelessly, while the 
Duke strides across the floor. In all 
likelihood the portly form of the mana- 
ger fills the entrance by this time, and 
there ensues a conversation of excep- 
tional pith and brevity. 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Berg. I’m 
Christopher Jennings. I. played the 
Duke of Kenmare last season with 
Agnes Arthur. I thought there might 
be an opening: a 

. “Haven’t anything to offer you.” 

“Good-afternoon, sir.” 

“Next !” 

And the little girl with the blondine 
hair goes to meet the same fate. I have 
seen a gathering of a hundred people 
disposed of after this fashion in some- 
thing less than an hour. The actors 
knew when they called that there wasn’t 
one chance in a thousand of their re- 
ceiving any other reply. The manager 
knew when he came to the door that he 
had sent for everybody he cared to 
engage for the particular play in hand. 
Why either bothers to see the other is 
a mystery that probably will never be 
solved. 

If you are of a compassionate na- 
ture, an afternoon in a theatrical office 
will convince you that the beings who 
direct the destiny of our playhouses 
are utterly without heart or soul. The 
superior attitude in this matter, how- 
ever, is one to which you probably have 
no right, for there is little doubt that 
even you would behave similarly in the 
same position. The task of getting 
eight or ten productions ready is a her- 
culean one, the fulfillment of which 
leaves scant time for courtesy, and 
makes the feelings of the job hunter 
seem very unimportant. 
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Put yourself in the place of the mana- 


ger. Imagine yourself the owner of a 
manuscript which must be translated 
into a theatrical performance. by such 
and such a date. In something less than 
a month you will have to be ready with 
manuscript, scenery, properties, furni- 
ture, costumes, actors, posters, newspa- 
per adve¢rtising,and a route. Just as you 
are in the midst of attending to these 
things there descends upon you a swarm 
of insistent histrions, determined upon 
relating to you the stories of their sepa- 
rate and individual lives. You haven’t 
asked these people to come; you don’t 
want to talk to them, they know you 
don’t, and yet each of the lot means 
to occupy as many of your precious 
moments as he can. What would you 
do under the circumstances ? 

Not one theatergoer in a thousand 
has the faintest idea of how much work 
must be done before the curtain is lifted 
on the performance which he pays to 
witness. For all he knows to the con- 
trary, that performance is a fairy crea- 
tion called into being by the tap of the 
orchestra conductor’s wand. Even you 
to whom I am addressing myself prob- 
ably have not reflected that the play- 
house in this country, directly or indi- 
rectly, gives employment to at least half 
a million wage-earners. Nearly fifty 
millions of dollars were spent at box 
offices last year in the United States, 
and three-fourths. of this amount was 
invested in the effort to make the profit. 
Naturally the labor of so many men and 
women, and the expenditure of so much 
money, must produce a certain amount 
of activity. It is this activity that 
keeps New York’s Broadway crowded 
through the summer. 

Let us suppose that one of the is 
theatrical firms has bought the rights 
to a musical comedy which has scored 
in London. The piece is announced for . 
production late in August or early in 
September. The head of the concern 
has seen it played abroad, has read the 
manuscript, has made his arrangements 
with the author, and is ready to begin 
work on the production. Here is what 
happens: The press bureau of the firm 
is informed of the tran$action, and im- 
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mediately begins an attempt to make the 
name of this particular musical comedy 
a household word. Photographs of the 
principals are obtained as fast as these 
players are engaged, and the pictures 
are sent broadcast through the land. 
Such a press bureau as would be main- 
tained by the management in question 
has a list of six or seven hundred news- 
papers which are kept suppiled with 
matter pertaining to the attractions it 
represents. While this publicity is be- 
ing secured, the general stage manager 
of the combination has sailed for Eu- 
rope, and is busily making mental notes 
of certain details connected with the 
performance in London. He purchases 
designs of costumes and scenery, and 
returns to New York with a fairly good 
idea of the sort of people he wants for 
the leading roles in the production. 

Once back in this country, every rea- 
sonable effort is made to secure the 
comedians and _ vocalists required. 
Sometimes the most important of these 
may be brought from abroad. The 
sketches in the possession of the stage 
manager are turned over to artisans 
who build and paint scenery, and to the 
various trades folk who make costumes, 
tights, wigs, boots, gloves, armor, 
weapons, hose and hats. At about the 
same time the booking agent is inspect- 
ing the route offered him by the the- 
atrical syndicate—which means that he 
tries to.arrange with the managers of 
theaters for their best time and terms. 
A company of a hundred people can- 
not make long jumps and a profit. The 
producer must abandon the idea of do- 
ing one of the two things. He cannot 
send his organization from Philadelphia 
to Chicago and back to Baltimore. He 
must endeavor to reach Baltimore and 
Washington and Pittsburg between 
Philadelphia and Chicago. So that the 
booking agent is likely to have his hands 
full, too, during the months of July and 
August. 

Printing is another important thing 
to which due attention needs to be paid. 
Most of the companies which do this 
work employ their own artists, who 
read the manuscript and submit sugges- 
tions for striking and appropriate post- 








ers. These suggestions are passed 
upon, lithographed and shipped to the 
cities in which the musical comedy is to 
be heard. In the meanwhile the labor of 
actual rehearsal has begun, and the 
stage manager is infusing his ideas into 
the heads of the people he has engaged. 
Three or four weeks are spent in re- 
hearsing a musical comedy, and it is 
not unusual for the final trials to last 
from ten o’clock one morning until two 
o’clock the next. Back of the func- 
tionaries I have mentioned stands the 
manager, the all-important personage, 
the man with the money. Everybody 
reports to him; he oversees everything. 
Multiply the tasks I have mentioned by 
ten, the probable number of his enter- 
prises, and you will have the sum of his 
annual activity; multiply that activity 
by forty, the number of big managers 
in New York, and you will have some 
conception of the tremendous amount 
of labor accomplished behind the scenes 
of the season. 

Ordinarily this activity, of which the 
layman knows nothing, is about all that 
New York has to offer in the way of 
theatrical stir during what the newspa- 
pers call ‘the heated term.” This sum- 
mer has been rather an exception to the 
rule, however. On the first of July 
there were on view no fewer than five 
indoor entertainments, one of which was 
actually a dramatic performance. This 
attraction, “The Heir to the Hoorah,” 
at the Hudson Theater, celebrated its 
one hundredth performance in New 
York on July 6th,and concluded its met- 
ropolitan engagement soon after. “Fan- 
tana,” at the Lyric Theater, had its two 
hundredth performance on July 5th, and 
gave every evidence of remaining on 
Broadway longer, as it had begun ear- 
lier, than any of its rivals. “Sergeant 
Brue,” at the Knickerbocker, took a va- 
cation on July Ist, to resume its run a 
month later, while ‘The Rollicking 
Girl” rollicked on through the hot 
weather at the Herald Square. The 
fifth of the “shows” to which allusion 
has been made was at the Hippodrome, 
which remained open until the same 
day on which “Sergeant Brue” laid off, 
but, unlike that musical comedy, at- 
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tracted big audiences until the very end. 
Two months ago I promised the read- 
ers of this magazine that I would tell 
them something of the Hippodrome, 
and before we come to the end of this 
article I shall have kept my word. 

Except for Coney Island, no place 
of amusement is more popular with the 
average Gothamite than the roof gar- 
dens. There were three of these this 
summer, though four disputed for pop- 
ular favor the year before, and five the 
year before that. Precisely why these 
resorts are known as roof gardens it 
would be difficult to say, since they are 
rarely on the roof, and never in the least 
like gardens. The first of the lot to 
make its appearance in New York was 
that constructed over the Casino The- 
ater. “There is nothing new under the 
sun,” and it follows, literally “as the 
night the day,” that there cannot be 
anything new under the moon, either. 
Certainly the projector of the Casino 
roof garden owed his idea to the archi- 
tects of Pompeii, who used to crown 
their houses with a kind of open room, 
which they called the Solarium. The 
coverless theater on top of the Casino 
really was a most attractive place, in 
spite of insects, which shared the com- 
mon opinion of its charm, and bit rashes 
all over the patrons of the enterprise. 
So successful did the venture prove 
that when Oscar Hammerstein erected 
the building which now includes the 
New York and Criterion Theaters, he 
devoted the whole flat surface of the 
structure to a similar purpose. Mr. 
Hammerstein went the originators of 
the scheme one better, for, while the 
Casino garden had been really coverless 
and open on all sides, Gotham’s cham- 
pion theater builder put a roof over his 
roof garden, thus making it simply a 
top-story playhouse. 

This is a fashion which has been fol- 
lowed since that time, and which seems 
to make more for profit than did the 
other. The Casino garden is now a 
thing of the past, as is evidently that lo- 
cated on Madison Square, which was 
similarly exposed, while the roofed roof 
gardens were all in the field this sum- 
mer, Of these there were three—the 
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Aérial Gardens, above the New Am- 
sterdam Theater; the Wistaria Grove, 
above the New York Theater, and 
Hammerstein’s Paradise Roof Garden, 
which is above the Victoria Theater, 
and has a codicil above the Belasco. 
Only one of this trio, the Aérial, offered 
a program devoid of vaudeville acts. 
The season here was begun with a mu- 
sical comedy written by John J. McNal- 
ly, and entitled “Lifting the Lid.” A 
so-called “Gilbert and Sullivan Re- 
view,” produced at the same time, sub- 
sequently gave way to another work by 
Mr. McNally, profanely yclept “The 
Whole Damm Family.” 

Of the various attractions of and at 
the Aérial Gardens, I can say nothing 
except that the place itself is exceed- 
ingly beautiful and unexpectedly cool 
on warm evenings. I didn’t see “Lift- 
ing the Lid” or “The Gilbert and Sulli- 
van Review” or “The Whole Damm 
Family.” Considerate friends told me 
that the performance was not only dull 
but, in spots, exceedingly offensive—an 
assertion which the titles and some ex- 
perience with their predecessor, “A Lit- 
tle of Everything,” made me quite ready 
to credit. Accordingly, being a person 
who believes that this world holds too 
much trouble that cannot be avoided 
for any sane person to seek that which 
can, I remained away from the Aérial 
Gardens. I understand that the enter- 
tainment was not well patronized, al- 
though it introduced a large number of 
clever performers, among them Vir- 
ginia Earl, Louis Harrison, Corinne and 
Stella Mayhew. 

One began to see the reason for the 
name Wistaria Grove as soon as one 
entered the building. There were two 
sprigs of property wistaria in each of 
the elevators that carried prospective 
auditors to the theater. In the grove 
proper there were at least twenty 
sprigs more, though the surrounding 
decorations were as Occidental as could 
have been desired by the Czar of Russia. 
So much for the excuse; as to the in- 
spiration, I am willing to wager that it 
might have been traced to the Lyric 
Theater, where a young woman in 
“Fantana” is still singing blithely about 
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the “branches of the wild wistaria.” 
Before “Fantana” came to town the 
average manager didn’t know whether 
wistaria was a plant or a patent medi- 
cine. 

The audiences at the Wistaria Grove, 
like the audiences at every other roof 
garden in New York, were neither grand 
nor gloomy, but decidedly peculiar. They 
were made up of a strange admixture 
of sedate out-of-town visitors, noisy 
men and women of the Tenderloin type, 
and entire families that had deserted 
Harlem for the evening. Nowhere else 
could one see people whose tastes 
should be so widely at variance sitting 
in blissful enjoyment of the same per- 
formance. Papa, mamma and the other 
Harlemites drank lemonade and ginger 
ale, the noisy couples partook of high 
balls, and the provincials drank in noth- 
ing but the ozone. All classes alike dis- 
played a marked preference for girls— 
the alpha and omega of any “summer 
show” in New York. Last season on 
top of the New York Theater they had 
a “pony ballet”; this season it was a 
ballet of “Shetlands,”’ but both varieties 
of equines wore short skirts and that 
everlasting smile which is to musical 
comedy as the automobile face is to 
motoring. 

To the feminine portion of the com- 
pany was due at least sixty per cent. of 
the success which the Wistaria Grove 
had through June, July and August. 
Except for that portion, the entertain- 
ment was stale, flat, and would have 
been unprofitable. It began with the or- 
dinary brand of aérial vaudeville—wire 
walkers, acrobats and trained animals. 
I have said two or three times, in the 
course of this series of articles, that I 
cannot understand public liking for 
what is merely difficult, and not at all 
beautiful. Why anyone should care to 
see women distort themselves or beasts 
tortured into doing tricks is past my 
comprehension. That they do is unde- 
niable, for the crowds at the Wistaria 
were as much delighted with a contor- 
tionist one week as with an intelligent 
monkey the next. The first really at- 
tractive act on the program was “The 
Girl with the Red Domino,” and I ques- 
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tion whether this would have been ap- 
proved had not curiosity concerning the 
young woman been kept at a consider- 
able height by clever advertising. She 
was really La Belle Daisie, formerly 
well known in New York, and her 
terpsichorean work, performed in the 
center of a semicircle of mirrors, proved 
both novel and agreeable. It was the 
real feature of a performance that 
concluded with a silly burlesque, en- 
titled “When We Are Forty-one,” 
which could not boast of wit, rhyme or 
reason. 

For the first time in several years no 
piece of similar nature was produced at 
the Paradise Gardens, where Oscar 
Hammerstein gave his attention to pre- 
senting a series of remarkably good 
vaudeville bills. There was a girl here, 
too—‘The Girl from Coney Island,” 
whom one of the Hammersteins dis- 
covered in unsavory surroundings at 
that resort and transplanted to Broad- 
way. “The Girl from Coney Island” 
has a great big, untrained voice, which 
had all the volume of a male chorus. 
Other features which remained at the 
Paradise Gardens for more than a fort- 
night at a time were two _ illusions, 
known respectively as Dida and Toto; 
Ernest Hogan and his “Memphis Stu- 
dents,” a troupe of negroes who sang 
plantation melodies; and the Hengler 
Sisters. Half of the Paradise Gardens 
was inclosed and covered, but the other 
half was open on all sides and filled with 
farmhouses and mills. Here Mr. Ham- 
merstein assembled cows, ducks and 
chickens, a motley array that excited 
more interest than any other feature of 
his place of amusement. 

The Hippodrome, concerning which 
I have given my word to say something, 
has been described many times since it 
opened last April. As a matter of fact, 
it is difficult to do the building anything 
like justice on paper. New Yorkers 
may see for themselves that it is an 
enormous brick structure, occupying an 
entire block on Sixth Avenue between 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth Streets. 
Its interior looks like nothing else so 
much as a theater under a gigantic mi- 
croscope. When one has mentioned the 























fact that the Hippodrome seats more 
than five thousand persons, there re- 
mains little to detail in the matter of its 
size. The stage is two hundred feet 
wide, one hundred and ten feet deep, 
and ninety feet high. In front of the 
proscenium arch projects a huge 
“apron,” which sinks at the proper mo- 
ment and reveals a pond filled with five 
hundred thousand gallons of water. On 
the enormous platform regiments of 
men, scores of horses and herds of ele- 
phants cavort at will. There is no indi- 
cation that the management feels any 
doubt, as to the weight the platform will 
support, except that given by the 
chorus. Not one girl in the ensemble 
that appeared last season could have 
tipped the scales at more than a hun- 
dred. A more attenuated lot of ladies it 
has never been my ill fortune to see. 

The summer bill at the Hippodrome 
was made up of all the elements of 
vaudeville, burlesque, drama and circus. 
It began with an extravaganza entitled 
“A Yankee Circus on Mars,” in which 
was related the story of a show stranded 
on earth and purchased by an emissary 
of the ruler of that planet. The pro- 
gram said that the book of this work 
was by George V. Hobart and the mu- 
sic by Manuel Klein and Jerome 
Schwartz. None of this could be proved 
by me. I sat in row S, and, honestly, I 
think I must have been a mile from the 
footlights. Opera glasses were not re- 
quired in this position, but an ear 
trumpet would have been greatly ap- 
preciated. Despite the fact that the 
performers spoke and sang at the tops 
of their voices, I could not make out a 
word. Everyone else in the house must 
have experienced the same difficulty, 
for, while the various marches and 
dances were heartily applauded, the 
vocal part of the performance fell ter- 
ribly flat. “A Yankee Circus on Mars,” 
however, was filled with brilliant spec- 
tacular features, and, in itself, was well 
worth the price of admission. 

In the intermission between its two 
acts there were a couple of hair-raising 
variety “turns.” I say $hair-raising” 
advisedly. I haven’t been able to find 
the part in mine since I saw two of 
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“Barlow’s and Powers’ Elephants” 
step over the prostrate figure of one of 
the gentlemen mentioned. Following 
the exhibition of these beasts, which 
was in every respect the most remark- 
able I have ever witnessed, a little fel- 
low named Gaston Bordeverry shot the 
clothes off his wife. This act was 
shocking only in its danger to the young 
woman in question, since the falling ap- 
parel revealed nothing worse than a 
suit of pink tights modestly covered by 
an undergarment. 

The second act of “A Yankee Circus 
on Mars” introduced a regulation three- 
ringed show, the most wonderful thing 
about which was the exhibition of en- 
durance given by the chorus. Men and 
women alike stood stock still at the back 
of the stage throughout this entertain- 
ment, a feat which may have been sim- 
ple enough on the first night of the en- 
tertainment, but which surely was agon- 
izing by the one hundredth. Marceline, 
an English clown; the Clarkonians, 
trapeze performers, and a great ballet, 
arranged by Edward Temple, were most 
worth seeing in this portion of the bill. 
Following “A Yankee Circus on Mars” 
and a brief wait, two or three hundred 
people appeared in a war drama, called 
“The Raiders.” There wasn’t much 
drama to this, but a great deal of war. 

The Hippodrome is quite the most 
amazing place of amusement in the 
amazing city of New York. Together 
with the roof gardens, one or two the- 
aters, and Coney Island, it did a gener- 
ous share of the entertaining that went 
on while preparations were made for 
the beginning of the real theatrical year. 
That year will have been begun fairly 
by the time this paragraph meets your 
eye, gentle reader. The managers will 
be ringing up multitudes of curtains on 
their choicest purchases, and you will 
applaud casually without being in the 
least aware of how many months of 
work and energy were required to get 
them ready. It is the policy of these 
managers to let you go on thinking the 
stage a fairyland. But for me, you 
might never have known what is ac- 
complished behind the scenes of the sea- 
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A Practical Yachtswoman. 


The list of American yachtswomen 
would naturally begin with the name of 
Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin. Mrs. Iselin was 
Miss Hope Goddard, of Providence, 
Rhode Island. Her husband was the 
managing member. of the syndicate 
which built the Reliance. Mr. Iselin 
sailed the Reliance and Mrs. Iselin 
helped him. So far as there is any rec- 
ord, Mrs. Iselin is the only woman who 
ever sailed on a cup defender. Mrs. 
Iselin is a practical yachtswoman, and 
could herself sail a defender, if neces- 
sary. She is modest and retiring, how- 
ever, rather dodging than sisi pub- 
licity. 


Supreme on the Links. 


As Genevieve Hecker; Mrs. Charles 
L. Stout won the women’s champion- 
ship at golf at the Baltusrol Golf Club 
in 1901. She renewed her hold on the 
title at Brookline in 1902. One of her 
predecessors, Miss Beatrice Hoyt, held 
the championship continuously for four 
years. Miss Hecker might have 
equaled this record if she had not been 
one of the number of women golf play- 
ers who refused to go West in 1903 
to play the championship games. As 
a result of Miss Hecker’s withdrawal, 
the championship that year went to 
Miss Anthony. Miss Hecker, who had 
become Mrs. Charles L. Stout, with- 
drew from activity in the golf field for 
two years. Her reappearance in 1905, 


when she’ again won, was hailed with 
enthusiasm by her admirers. Mrs. 
Stout has often been reported as about 
to go abroad for further honors, but 
the delegation of American women 
which played at Cromer this year in- 
cluded only one ex-champion—Miss 
Frances Griscom. 


‘The Real Ruler of Russia. . 


When anarchy threatened in St. Pe- 
tersburg during the outbreak of the 
factory workers, the czar sent to Gen- 
eral Trepoff, who was governor of 
Moscow, and put him in control. The 
result has been the restoration of peace 
in the Russian capital, enforced with a 
strong hand, and yet by such quiet 
means that no stories of persecution or 
cruelty have gone out from St. Peters- 
burg, where many eyes are on the look- 
out for anything which will reflect dis- 
credit on the Russian Government. It 
is probably this ability to hold the popu- 
lation in restraint without exciting criti- 
cism abroad which has given General 
Trepoff his great hold upon the czar. 
At this writing it is said that he is even 
more powerful than the grand dukes, 
whose influence has been paramount in 
the imperial palace. Quietly but strong- 
ly, General Trepoff to-day is the prac- 
tical ruler of Russia. That is, he con- 
trols its internal policy; and if the revo- 
lution which has threatened for so many 
years does fiot break out in the near 
future, it will be due to his judgment. 
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It looks as though he were the right 
man in the right place, to carry out the 
oppressive policy of the rulers of Rus- 
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increase their millions. Nelson O. Nel- 
son, of St. Louis, differs from them in 
his ambition to see others prosper as he 


MRS. C. OLIVER ISELIN 


One of the notable women of the social world and a practical yachtswoman 
who can herself sail a yacht 


sia, though he may not be the most 
admirable. 
A Sane Business Man. 


There are many kinds of millionaires, 
most of them noted for their desire to 
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himself has done. Mr. Nelson is a na- 
tive of Norway, who came to this coun- 
try in boyhood. He has a large busi- 
ness in St. Louis, with factories at Le- 
claire, Ill., and Bessemer, Ala. Leclaire 
is a colony founded by him, and is one 
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Who, as Miss Genevieve Hecker, won the woman's champion- 
ship at golf in 1901, and has with a single year’s excep- 
tion, when she refused to play, held it ever since 








of the most interesting of the industrial 
colonies of the Middle West. The lit- 
tle town is built around the factories, 
and all the workmen who are employed 
there share in the benefits of its public 
library and the other municipal institu- 
tions provided by Mr. Nelson. When 
Mr. Nelson started Leclaire, with its 
model homes for workmen, he estab- 
lished a system of profit-sharing. He 
carried this to a point where he offered 
to sell to his employees the whole of hi: 
business, to be paid for out of its profits. 
This involved certain responsibilities 
which the laboring man was not willing 
to assume. Consequently, Mr. Nelson’s 
liberality was not met with as warm an 
appreciation as it deserved. Recently 
Mr. Nelson has established another 
form of profit-sharing. He proposes to 
divide a share of his profits among his 
customers in proportion to their pur- 
chases. A great many absurd state- 
ments have been made about the Nelson 
enterprise, many to the effect that Mr. 
Nelson desired to throw away his money 
and die poor. Being a very sane, in- 
telligent business man, he has not this 
ambition. 


The Vice-President’s Daughter. 


In the social life of Washington dur- 
ing the next four years, and possibly 
longer, one of the most active figures 
will be that of Mrs. John W. Timmons, 
the only daughter of Vice-President 
Fairbanks. Should her father achieve 
his ambition to be elected President of 
the United States, Mrs. Timmons will 
take a still more conspicuous position in 
the social life of the capital. Rather 
slender and quite pretty, Mrs. Timmons 
was popular in her home in Indiana be- 
fore she came to Washington, and she 
has achieved popularity there in the 
congressional circle. 


A Noble Woman Nobly Honored. 


It would have gratified Miss Frances 
Willard if she could have known that 
women would be recognized by the 
State of Illinois by the placing of a 
statue in the Hall of Statuary at Wash- 
ington. Probably this recognition of 
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GENERAL TREPOFF 


The real ruler of Russia 


her sex would have had little added 
value for her from the fact that she 
herself was chosen as the representa- 
tive of woman in Statuary Hall. Miss 
Willard’s life was given largely to the 
cause of women—that subject dividing 
itself in her mind with the temperance 
question. Herself a graduate of the 
Milwaukee College for Women, and the 
Women’s College of the Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Illinois, she be- 
lieved in the higher education of women 
and in placing women politically as well 
as mentally on an equality with men. 
Settling in Evanston in 1858, she re- 
mained there until her death, being for 
many years a teacher in the college, and 
for a time the dean of that institution. 
She wrote many books, chiefly on tem- 
perance, and was the projector of the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

Statuary Hall is in the old hall of the 
House of Representatives. The figure 
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of George Washington stands there; 
and opposite that a life-size figure of 
Abraham Lincoln. Robert Fulton is 
one of the representatives of New 
York, and in recent years John James 
Ingalls, of Kansas, has been among 
those honored by his State. Each State 
is entitled to two statues, the figures of 
its most representative citizens, and the 
legislature of Illinois, which chose Miss 
Willard for this honor, gave the com- 
mission for the statue very properly 
into the hands of a woman sculptor, 
Miss Helen Farnsworth Mears, of New 
York. Miss Mears, who stands among 
the best known of her sex in the local 
art world, may well consider this figure 
of Miss Willard the crowning achieve- 
ment of her artistic career. 


A Great Writer of English. 


No man of the present time has 
created a profounder literary impres- 





N. O, NELSON 


A St. Louis manufacturer who has become famous because of 
his experiments in profit sharing and kindred economic subs 
jects. He sincerely desires to benefit his fellow men 
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MRS. TIMMONS 


The daughter of Vice-President Fairbanks, who married to suit herself 
and then settled with her father afterward 


cantile marine, and a writer 
of novels in English. His 
remarkable works, “Youth,” 
“Romance,” “Falk” and 
“Lord Jim,” made the critics 
sit up and realize that here 
was a man who had some- 
thing to say, who could look 
at life in a new way, and 
who could tell about it in a 
sweeping, vigorous style that 
was wholly individual. The 
fact that a man who had 
spent his life at sea could 
write books of such a liter- 
ary flavor was astonishing ; 
the fact that a Pole had com- 
mand of such a_ polished 
English style was even more 
so. Conrad’s real name is 
Korzeniowski, but he short- 
ened it to Conrad so that his 
fellow seamen could pro- 
nounce it. He was brought 
up with a knowledge of 
French and Polish. He went 
to sea when a boy, and at 
sea learned to use the Eng- 
lish language in a way which 
is the envy of a great many 
English authors. He ex- 
plains himself how he 
learned the language, and his 
explanation ought to be of 
interest to college professors 
of English literature, and 
others who are trying to 
teach people to become au- 
thors. At almost every sea- 
port there is a depot of the 
Bible Society, where copies 
of the New Testament are 
distributed free of charge to 
all seamen who apply for 
them. A great many of the 
men before the mast make it 
a point to stock up with a 
copy on every voyage—"not 
to read,” explains Conrad, 
“but because the pages of 
the Testaments are just of 
the size and quality to use 
in rolling cigarettes; and a 


sion than Joseph Conrad, a native of New, Testament contains cigarette pa- 
Poland, a seaman in the English mer- per for some time!” Conrad rolled and 
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smoked these Biblical cigarettes along 
with his mates; but, unlike them, he 
read each side of every sheet before 
he used it for a tobacco wrapper. In 
1894, when he went ashore and settled 
in London, he had smoked his way 
through the New Testament more times 
than he would care to calculate. Life 
ashore did not agree with the Polish 
sailor at first, but after six months of 
it he was seized with a sudden and un- 
accountable impulse to write a book. 
He was well equipped for the task. His 
twenty years at sea had filled his mind 
with a wonderful collection of strange 
and stirring pictures. His thoughtless 
study of the Bible had given him a 
command of a purer and more vigorous 
form of expression than he could have 
acquired in any other way. Is it any 
wonder that he made an immediate suc- 
cess? 


A Remarkable Strike Leader. 


_For a_hundred days and more the 
city of Chicago was subjected recently 
to what, by some, was termed a tyran- 





HELEN FARNSWORTH MEARS 


The New York sculptor who executed the statue shown in the 
adjoining column which has been placed in the 
Hall of Statuary at Washington 





FRANCES E. WILLARD 
As executed by Miss Mears 


nous exhibition of arbitrary labor-union 
power; by others a noble defense of 
ordinary human rights. The Teamsters 
Union went on a strike, and then came 
the series of tie-ups, riots, conferences 
and so on, which seemed rapidly to 
bring to the fore the personality of one 
man—that of Cornelius P. Shea. He is 
the president of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. He hales from 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 
The English novelist who has achieved the most notable 
critical distinction in years 


Boston, where three years ago he was 
business agent of the Boston Teamsters 
Union; but Chicago has had him as a 
so-called “dictator” so long that it 
would seem as if he had always lived 
in the Western city. He has the Chi- 
cago temperament. 

Shea has been on everybody’s mind 
in the great Western city. He has 
stood between the employers and the 
men; the shoppers and the great store- 
keepers ; the great storekeepers and the 
railroads. He has seemed to interfere 
with matters so little as the delivery of 
a spool of thread, and so much as a 
great freight train’s cargo. He has 
been growing in fame and force until 
his name has become a household word; 
and his threat, “I have a good mind to 
tie up the whole city,” had so much 
weight behind it that it worried every- 
one. 

The thing that has interested the 
outsider has been the force of this man’s 
personality—he has proved so pictur- 


esque, and added so much to the interest 
of the time. When a striker was killed by 
a deputy sheriff—in self-defense, it was 
said—he turned the funeral into a great 
strike demonstration, by the simple act 
of pronouncing the eulogy of the dead 
man in one of the streets which face the 
great City Hall, in Chicago. He 
mounted a window ledge, and there, 
with the streets blocked with people, 
and the windows around him crowded, 
urged that “Peace rests not upon the 
militia or the army, but upon the pa- 
tience and long-suffering of the toiling 


masses,” which sentiment was greatly 
applauded. He has a sense of what is 











CORNELIUS P. SHEA 


President of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
who led a great union fight in Chicago 
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dramatic and romantic, and as a con- 
sequence the world has seen fit to pause 
and look at him closely. 

He is a little man, as our photo shows, 
round, heavy 
faced, with a 
keen gray 
eye and a 
rumpled mass 
of brown 
hair, prema- 
turely shot 
with white. 
To the best 
of his knowl- 
edge, he says, 
he is thirty- 
one, and has 
seen some 
exciting 
years. In 
1903, when 
the Interna- 
tional Organ- 
ization of 
Teamsters 


was at its 
height, he 
was. elected 


president, and 
he has held 


that office 
ever since, 
with great 


satisfaction to 
his followers. 


To Wed the 
Heir of an 


Earl. 


The door 
to New 
York’s so- 
ciety is often 
opened by a 
foreign key. 
That may be 
one reason why foreign marriages are 
so popular, and why American mothers 
take their daughters abroad for match- 
making. No one knows whether Mrs. 
Francis H. Leggett had in mind any 
matrimonial designs when she rented 
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MRS, FRANCES H. LEGGETT 


One of the few social leaders of New York who owe their position to brains and 
ability. She is the wife of a well known wholesale grocer 


a house in London and began a social 
campaign there. She went at a time 


when American women were popular 
as entertainers, 


last winter was 
presented at 
the king’s 
drawing 
room. Now 
she has 
crowned her 
social cam- 
paign by an- 
nouncing the 
engagement 
of her daugh- 
ter to the heir 
of the Earl 
of Sandwich. 
Mrs. Leg- 
gett’s daugh- 
ter is Miss 
Alberta 
Sturgis, a 
stepdaughter 
of Francis H. 
Leggett. She 
is understood 
to have no 
fortune of 
“her own, but 
she will, no 
doubt, re- 
ceive a large 
dowry from 
the enormous 
fortune of 
Mr. Leggett, 
one of New 
York’s most 
successful 
merchants. 
The _ family, 
Owing to 
Mrs. Leg- 
gett’s great 
tact. aad 
judgment, 
has been 
placed in as 
enviable a social position as one could 


and 


wish. Mrs. Leggett is a,charming en- 
tertainer, a brilliant conversationalist, 


and a woman who is interested in all 
the political and social movements of 
her day. 
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THE CIRCLE, FIFTY-NINTH STREET AND BROADWAY, ON ELECTION NIGHT. THE CROWD IS SUPPOSED TO NUMBER 
ANYWHERE FROM TEN TO TWENTY THOUSAND 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE AT THE RUSH HOURS. 





THIS IS A SCENE WHICH IS TO BE WITNESSED EVERY MORNING AND 


EVENING, WEEK DAYS, THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


THE CITY OF CROWDS 


By Theodore Dreiser 


EW YORK, for America, at least, 
is essentially the city of crowds. 
It is here that you see them in 
variety and extent not to be dupli- 
cated elsewhere ; the crowd that is seek- 
ing work and the crowd that is seek- 
ing pleasure, the crowd that is seeking 
to buy and the crowd that is seeking 
to sell; great masses of people moving 
like streams and rivers, who come from 
Heaven knows where and _ disperse 
again to Heaven knows where, only 
moving here in masses and shoals, like 
fish or fowl—a wonderful sight. 
It palls on the mind at times, and at 


others confuses—so many people mov- 
ing in aimless throngs—but now and 
then the wonder and fascination of it 
come back, and you stand in absolute 
awe of the great city, of life, and of 
death, which is following at life’s heels 
and swallowing all these things. 

If you were to stand at the corner of 
Eighteenth Street and Sixth Avenue 
of a winter’s evening and watch the 
throng that packs that excitable thor- 
oughfare to its utmost capacity, you 
would gain a good conception of what 
a crowd means in New York. It is, let 
us say, a chilly night. The sidewalks 
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BROAD STREET, LUOKING NORTH, DURING THE MORNING HOURS. 
IS A PART OF THE FINANCIAL CROWD 


below you are running with an eager, 


excitable and 
excited 
throng. The 
street cars 
are full to 
overflowing. 
In the road- 
way _ people 
are crossing 
like ants, and 
over all is 
that spirit of 
earnestness 
and enthusi- 
asm which 
characterizes 
the eager 
Christmas 
throng. Sud- 
denly you ar- 
rive at that 





hour when the great stores 
and office buildings begin to 
close. Instantly the throng 
swells to gigantic proportions. 
You thought it was thick be- 
fore. Look at it now. 

The broad street is actual- 
ly alive with people. The cars 
are creeping along at a snail’s 
pace. The wagons and car- 
riages are rumbling and turn- 
ing confusedly between, and 
everywhere voices are crying 
the evening papers, the latest 
magazines, your favorite flow- 
er, toys, games, shoe laces— 
all in a hurly-burly of life, a 
nightmare of excitement— 
and this on a chilly December 
evening. 

It is one of the sights which 
those who have seen them do 
not quickly forget. It is one 
of the great sights of the city. 
If you go far away and never 
see it again, you will dream 
of it afterward. It will come 
to you in your sleep—the 
great city and the great street, 
New York and Sixth Avenue. 
You will never get it wholly 
outof your mindor your heart. 

Yet this crowd is but one of 
one of a hundred, which occur 











FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. A TYPICAL FIRE CROWD. TWENTY THOUSAND 
PEOPLE, UNDER SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES, IS A MODEST ESTIMATE 











BELMONT PARK, ON THE OPENING DAY OF THE RACES. 





THE CROWD HERE SHOWN, WITH MORE FARTHER IN THE 


PICTURE, WAS ESTIMATED AT FIFTY THOUSAND PEOPLE 


more or less regularly the year round. 
If you go into Broadway you will see 
there the theater crowd; if you go into 
Fifth Avenue, the fashionable, and on 
Easter the showy fashionable, crowds; 
if you go into Grand Street or Houston 
Street you will come into contact with 
the work-a-day crowd. On the bridges, 
at the ferries, in the depots, at the wa- 
tering places, the race courses, the pub- 
lic squares—everywhere you come face 


to face with great crowds, some at - 


stated periods of the year, others at reg- 
ularly recurring hours of the day. It 
is, above everything else that you can 
say for it, the city of crowds, and it is 
as such that, for the present at least, I 
wish to deal with it. 

I have in mind a section of the city 
where in the brisk November evenings 
a striking and familiar spectacle is con- 
stantly recurring. It is that hour when 


the factories and shops which make the 
lower half of New York one mass of 





business are unanimously closing for 
the night. The air is chill. The shad- 
ows between the great buildings, where 
the lights are going out, are thick and 
impressive. Along two main highways 
leading into the heavily crowded East 
Side are pouring four heavy streams— 
one on each sidewalk, with two streams 
of trucks and every variety of wagon 
in between. View them now as they 
‘pass by you. 

“Here is a crowd which is composed 
of the low lowly, a crowd of working 
boys. and girls, of working men and 
women. View their bodies, view their 
faces, look at their old clothes. Did 
you «ever see such a throng of the 
commonplace, the weary, the eager, the 
half fed, the half clothed? Look at 
their hats—how battered those of the 
7 how tawdry those of the girls! 
See the faded shawls, the drabbled 
skirts! Look in the light of these flar- 
ing gas lamps and see the torn, run 
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A TRANSATLANTIC STEAMER CROWD, BIDDING FAREWELL TO ITS FRIENDS. A SCENE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE 





THE CITY OF CROWDS 


down, misshapen shoes. Could you ask 
more of a united spectacle of human 
depression, of life lived at a low ebb? 
These people work from morning till 
night in the shops and factories of the 
great city. They work from 7 A. M. to 
6 P. M. at the least, some of them many 
hours longer. They earn little and 
spend less—living a poor, lean existence 
which you and I might scoff at. Poor 
clothes, poor food, adulterated before it 
is sold to them, cheap entertainments or 


A FORTY-THOUSAND BASEBALL CROWD. 


none at all, make up the living round 
of these people, and see them pass from 
one end of their existence to another. 

But it is not with the social condi- 
tion of these people that we have now to 
deal, but the crowd they make. Did 
you ever see such a crowd? 

You would marvel, sometimes, if you 
watched them closely, where they all 
come from. Such hosts of dwarfed, un- 
derfed, weary-looking mortals, who are 
always hurrying, early and late. The 
streets are alive with them. They run 
like ants and thicker than ants in every 
highway and byway. The houses into 
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which they crowd are worse than hives 
or hills, dark, many-chambered places, 
filled to overflowing with human be- 
ings. 

But the thing that eternally fasci- 
nates you is the sight of this crowd on 
the street. It is visible in the morn- 
ing, in an urgent, hurrying throng; it 
is visible most appealingly again at 
night, a tired,’rather dull-faced-looking 
mass ebbing and disappearing, like the 
tides of the sea. 





THEY ARE LEAVING POLO PARK AFTER THE GAME 


Thousands upon thousands hurrying 
out, the cars jingling, the lamp lights 
flickering, sometimes a soft snow swirl- 
ing about them, and the darkness cov- 
ering them as a patched and irradiated 
pall. Such a swirl ot faces, such an 
array of eyes. You might think them 
clouds of spirits, or swarms of ghosts 
such as peopled the underworld of the 
Greeks, were it not for the enthusiasm 
and youth that accompanies them, the 
light of hope in their faces, the free- 
dom of desire in their eyes. A long 
day in the shop has made them keen for 
the life outside, and this close of the 
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ANOTHER CROWD OF FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND. - THE SCENE IN CITY HALL PARK AT THE OPENING OF THE SUBWAY 
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evening with the promise of night and a 
modicum of pleasure puts a touch in 
their faces which is indescribably en- 
couraging. It puts hope in the hearts 
of the most dispirited. It lifts the mind 
in the most exalted and encouraging 
way. You cannot move in the crowd 
and not feel the ancient faith of the 
world that life is good and something 
comes of this opportunity of existing. 
What it is, who can say? You only feel 
it, and it renews your youth. 

In another section of the city— 
Broadway from Twenty-third to Forty- 
second Streets—is being enacted a sim- 
ilar spectacle, only different in size and 
condition, which emphasizes most ap- 
pealingly the vast differences which lie 
between one element of population and 
another. Here, as everyone knows, is 
laid the great theater life of the city, 
its hotels, its restaurants, its palatial 
palaces of amusement and the clubs, all 
catering more or less to the entertain- 
ment and desires of the people. The 
clock has not struck seven, and yet you 
cannot walk this section of the city at 
this hour without feeling the suspicious 
tremor of excitement which runs abroad 
—the atmosphere of expectation and 





TWENTY THOUSAND PEOPLE IN THE NINTH REGIMENT ARMORY, 


anticipation which characterizes the 
thoroughfare. 

Look now at this brilliant street. 
See how it shines. The windows of 
the great hotels are aglow. The hun- 
dreds of fire signs strung along the 
sidewalks are blazing gaudily. You see 
a flare of golden light bursting from 
every window and every cornice top, 
and every wall where a sign may be at- 
tached. Thousands are on their way, 
at this moment, to the center of de- 
light in cabs. Thousands more are com- 
ing by trains and cars. Gradually but in- 
sensibly, with a plop of horses and a 
jingle of carriages, you begin to be 
aware of the change occurring, and 
then suddenly, as if by magic, the side- 
walks are full, the hotel restaurants and 
cafés crowded, the theater doors be- 
sieged by a throng of well-dressed, 
good-natured, smiling men and women 
who are clothed in opera coats and 
cloaks, bedizened with opera hats and 
brilliant concoctions in the shape of 
feathers and ribbons, and ornamented 
with such an array of colors and pre- 
cious stones as would take hours to 
catalogue. You may see here what can 
be done in the way of daintiness and 





THIS IS ONE OF MANY SIMILAR 


ARMORIES AND CROWDS 
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charm. Such alluring little shoes, 
such brilliant buckles, such bright rib- 
bons, such gorgeous stones. You patise 
in amazement. Can this be the city of 
the crowded streets and the work-a-day 
throng so recently seen? Can this be 
the street that rested so unobtrusively 
but an hour agone? 

Yes, and this is the street where 
nightly and twice weekly in the after- 
noons a simi- 
lar spectacle 
may be wit- 
nessed, and 
that during 
nine months 
of the year 
and _ longer, 
for New 
York is en- 
thusiastic in 
its desire for 
entertain- 
ment. You 
may marvel 
at the uni- 
formity of 
the wealth 
displayed, the 
richness of 
the costumes 
of the wom- 
en, the ele- 
gance of the 
clothes of the 
men, the fre- 
quency with 
which car- 
riages are 
employed,and 
all the abun- 
dance of light 
and flowers 
and beautiful 


buildings and beautiful 
women, but you will not have touched 
upon the one thing that—like in all else 
you have seen—gives it potency and 
force, namely, the presence of thou- 


sands. Number is the point. 

It is the number of those who have 
carriages to ride in, the number of those 
who have rich, beautiful clothing to 
wear, the number of those who display 
jewels and who find time to visit the 
theater on the same evening. 


A TYPICAL CHRISTMAS CROWD, FOURTEENTH STREET, EAST OF SIXTH 
AVENUE, IN DECEMBER 
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“What a city!” is the exclamation 
which naturally arises to your lips. 
“What a crowd!” You could stand all 
evening and watch this brilliant throng 
go by, were it not that the evening will 
not long provide the spectacle. A brief 
hour measures the period of the en- 
chanting presence, and then, somehow, 
where the broad way was running with 
people only a few moments before, and 
there wasa 
veritable 
flood of hu- 
man activity 
and light, 
now silence, 
compara- 
tively, reigns, 
and there is 
peace with- 
out brilliancy. 
The lights 
are partially 
extinguished. 
All the pleas- 
ure - seeking 
throng has 
gone. All 
the show of 
fine garments 
has _ passed. 
The silks, the 
jewels, the 
rustle and 
frou-frou of 
a comfortable 
existence, 
have been 
swallowed up 
in these many 
theaters, of 
whith the 
large fire 
signs.remain significantly blazing. It 
was a magnificent throng. You will not 
soon. forget that, either. If you once 
become poor, or disinherited of pleas- 
ure, or if distance or illness or any other 
cause removes you from it, you will not 
easily forget. It will murmur in your 
ears and shine before your eyes, a far- 
off picture of happiness, where pleasure 
reigns and woes of the world are not. 

There is another crowd which for 
force and directness matches this, and 
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with which it is in some measure iden- 
tified, for the one in part produces the 
other, and that is the lower Broadway 
or financial district crowd, which is for- 
ever visible during the working hours, 
but finds a more compact and impres- 
sive expression during the hours which 
lie between twelve and two. Broadway 
is at all times a busy thoroughfare. It 
swarms at every hour of the working 
ten with a host of people, men princi- 
pally, who find in this region the out- 
let for their mental and physical activi- 
ties. Here are the great financial in- 
stitutions, the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, together with 
banks and trust companies and a swarm 
of subsidiary corporations, all based 
upon a swift and subtle method of 
handling money. These men are not 
given to pondering over the niceties of 
life, but concern themselves strictly with 
the handling of cash, and that is what 
you feel in the air. 

Money! It gives an eager, haunted, 
calculating look to the many striking 
and interesting countenances that go 
stepping by you in this throng. Money! 
It puts a smug, self-satisfied, comfort- 
able look upon many whose only rec- 
ommendation is that they have it to 
amuse themselves with. You will see 


here the sharp, eager beak of the hawk,” 


the clear, beady eye of the serpent, the 
cold, formal mouth of the tiger, and the 
force and energy of the face of the lion, 
all woven into men whose duties or in- 
terests send them hurrying by you. 
Money might be accused of creating all 
this, but it might also be accused, with 
more reason, of having been created by 
this. Such faces and such qualities 
make money. They gather it here. They 
fill this street and this section with those 
who do the bidding of money—the 
meanest and most pointed errands of 
it—and that is what makes this crowd 
so exceptionally interesting. 

If you were to stand at Broadway 
and Fulton Street, or Broadway and 
Wall Street, and watch this crowd go by 
you would be ready to conclude that the 
handling of money leaves a distinctive 
impress on all those connected with it. 
These busy clerks, stepping by in the 
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latest styles of hats and wearing the 
most up-to-date clothing, could never 
be connected with those vast, earnest 
forces which give to the farmer his look 
of sincerity, or to the manufacturer that 
aspect of great care which comes of con- 
tact with large conditions of people. 
These men and women, for the most 
part the giddy hirelings of larger men, 
who plan so far from the heart of na- 
tional interest, are mere office boys and 
writers of letters, the keepers of books 
and counters of receipts, with no 
thought above the ridiculous routine of 
their everyday lives, and no interest save 
those which the pleasures of the city 
gratify. 

You look in vain for a strong, sin- 
cere countenance touched with the con- 
cern of what might be called a public 
interest. You look in vain for a sweet, 
kindly one, devoid of care. The street is 
running thick with people from the 
Battery to the post office, yet you will 
scarcely find a_ single countenance 
which is not touched by the worry of 
business, or robbed of expression by the 
routine of pointless employment. 

It is from twelve to two that the real 
rush is apparent in this section, for it is 
between those hours that the clerks and 
typewriters, bookkeepers and office as- 
sistants, make themselves apparent in 
the street, and it is then that the con- 
versations overheard take on the tone 
of lofty finance, of stocks and bonds, of 
dividends and per cents., with scraps 
here and there relating to the theaters 
and the amusements of the city thrown 
in for good measure. 

Outside of these distinctive crowds, 
which are of a large, permanent and 
highly individualized character, there 
are some others which are not so large, 
nor so regular, which still help to give 
the city its distinct character in this re- 
spect. At the docks and ferries, where 
the great liners take their departure for 
Europe or the people seek exit to their 
various homes in the country, you wit- 
ness daily and sometimes hourly and 
quarter hourly, the spectacle of a thou- 
sand or more people gathered to wave 
farewell, or to rush on to the first ferry- 
boat that arrives, that will take them to 
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the respective trains for which they are 
waiting. In the case of the ocean 
steamers the departure partakes more 
of the character of a spectacle, for in 
that case, the friends and relatives of 
those who have gone to the other shore 
form a formidable company of their 
own which stands on the dock and bids 
an excited and frequently tearful fare- 
well. In the case of the ferries, though 
there may be nothing of a tearful char- 
acter, the excitement is of the most ap- 
proved metropolitan brand. You may 
depend on that wherever the matter of 
seats is in question. 

In the matter of display, a crowd 
which is different from that which is 
assembled in Sixth Avenue or Broad- 
way or the lower East Side, and yet 
which partakes of the purely metro- 
politan flavor, is that which assembles 
in Fifth Avenue on Easter morning, 
though for that matter every Sunday 
of the year presents a great throng in 
that thoroughfare. Here you may see 
the sartorially correct New Yorker, and 
with him those who would be like him. 
It is a crowd which, to say the least, 
could be hardly called religious, for it 
has taken advantage of a religious oc- 
casion to make a show of it. Easter 
Day is a joyous period of spiritual ex- 
altation for some, but those who come 
here feel largely a physical one. A new 
hat or a new gown, the best that a Lon- 
don or an American tailor can make in 
the way of a suit, all take on the added 
luster of conspicuity, for all of these 
things are worn here to be seen. For 
every face that you may see written 
over with the pale caste of religious 
thought you will see ten aglow with the 
delight of having triumphed in some 
purely material way. You yourself will 
find your heart rejoicing, for human de- 
light and satisfaction are contagious 
things, and you will never meet more 
of them elsewhere than here. Rather 


this is the epitome of American good 
taste in dress; and one who could be 
blind to its charm would be a dullard 
and a pessimist, indeed. 

Watch it as it passes the Lotos Club, 
at Forty-sixth Street, the Cathedral, at 
Fiftieth Street, or the University Club, 
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at Fifty-sixth Street. Here you get an 
inkling of what, sartorially at least, New 
York can do. Such hats! You marvel 
at the softness, the delicacy of color, 
the harmony, the richness of the ma- 
terial. These clothes! You see what 
it means now to be sane and showy; to 
be so inconspicuously dressed that you 
are conspicuously dressed ; to have your 
colors right and your harmonies right ; 
to wear what is befitting for gentleman 
or lady to wear. 

And yet what a lesson it affords of 
the dangers that lurk in possible over- 
refinement; in the energy and the en- 
thusiasm that lends itself to the study 
of clothes! The faces! You will not 
have to look many times to see that here 
you get a rather lighter order of men- 
tality, frivolous, passionate, idle, indif- 
ferent. These young men and women 
bear all the earmarks of that refinement 
and luxury which protects itself at the 
expense of courage and vital force. 
These young men are not altogether 
real men in the sense of brawn and en- 
ergy; these women are not real women, 
builded by nature to endure the duties 
of nature. You will see pale faces, del- 
icate complexion, soft, lily-white hands, 
anemic hues, and all the graces and 
airs that go with the order of existence 
that has cut out difficulty. You may 
learn here how to be, exteriorly at least, 
a lady or a gentleman, but you will not 
learn much more. Society does not 
teach progress—it conserves it. 

Still another crowd is that which 
gathers nightly in the Grand Central 
Station, one of the great gateways to 
the city. If it is the winter season, and 
you chance to arrive at that excited 
shopping season which for several 
months precedes the Christmas time, 
you will not soon forget it. A waiting 
station full to overflowing with a world 
of people who have gathered from all 
parts of the United States, and Ameri- 
ca, for that matter, and who are here 
eagerly determined upon some venture 
which lends alertness to their manner 
and eagerness to their eyes. They con- 
tinue here shifting and swarming, trains 
going out every few minutes, trains 
coming in every few minutes, until at 
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last, in the course of the rapid progress 
of the day, the night comes, and the 
great city begins to send up its thou- 
sands, all anxious and eager to get 
away to their homes, and all deter- 
mined, if possible, to secure a seat. 

Look at the hubbub which now 
swiftly ensues. The great waiting 
room, seemingly crowded before, now 
fills to a dense condition with the push- 
ing mob of men and women, eager to 
get to the rear doors, all opening upon 
the departure platforms, or swarming 
about the ticket offices and the train 
gates, where policemen and guards 
mingle freely to assure a reasonable 
amount of order. The train assistants 
inside the waiting room proper are 
mounting on steps at one end of the 
chamber and calling hoarsely through 
their long, sonorous megaphones the 
hours and tracks of the trains: 

“Five-thirty-five, Yonkers local. One- 
hundred-and-twenty-fifth Street the 
first stop. On track number sixteen. 

“Five-thirty-nine, White Plains ac- 
commodation. One-hundred-and-thirty- 
eighth Street the first stop. On track 
number fifteen. 

“Five-forty, Albany and Buffalo ex- 
press. Poughkeepsie the first stop. On 
track number twenty-three.” 

As you listen to these cries, long, sol- 
emn, earnest and regretful in a way, 
you will get a sense of what all this 
means; the good-bys, the heartaches, 
the anticipations, the pleasures, all 
swarming here together and all coming 
to an acute climax as the voices call 
out the hour and the train. Each an- 
nouncement brings a sensible change in 
the throng. The crowd, under the ur- 
ging of the call, seems to bestir itself. 
You feel a noticeable drift of hundreds 
upon hundreds to the doors opening 
into the concourse next the trains, and 
there you follow, also. 

It is a marvelous picture. It reaches 
into the heart and the homes of the peo- 
ple, searing their memories with strange 
echoes and fancies, which time and ex- 
perience will not soon efface. The 


gateway to a great city. The doorway 
It is here you 


to a far world outside. 
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see one of the foremost examples of 
what the gathering and the crowding 
of millions can do. 

The amazing nature of New York 
is that it supplies new and ever new 
forms in numbers. If you are weary of 
a crowd at a depot, you may see one at 
a bridge. If of a bridge, then at a 
ferry; if of a ferry, then at a ball game; 
if a ball game, then at a race. It fur- 
nishes the most stupendous occasional 


' crowds, such as twenty thousand to fifty 


thousand at a ball game; twenty thou- 
sand to fifty thousand at a race track 
opening; twenty thousand to forty 
thousand at a _ football contest, with 
other amusements in proportion. In 
the matter of public events, such 
as the Dewey parade, the Grant 
memorial dedication and the return” 
of the fleet from Santiago, perhaps 
five hundred thousand would not num- 
ber those who lined the right of way and 
gazed with interest at the striking 
spectacle. When the returns of a na- 
tional election are received hundreds of 
thousands crowd the squares and fill the 
great length of Broadway from Four- 
teenth Street to Fifty-ninth Street full 
to overflowing, and on New Year’s 
night, when Father Time hears his flight 
heralded by the chime of bells in Trin- 
ity Church tower, all Broadway and 
Nassau Street, from Wall Street to 
City Hall Park, are packed and jammed 
with those who have come to blow horns 
and otherwise disport themselves so that 
the doleful echoes may not be long con- 
tinued. In Madison Square Garden, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music and a half 
dozen or more of the great armories, a 
crowd numbering anywhere from five 
thousand to twenty thousand is so com- 
mon as to be no longer a matter of im- 
port. An exhibit or  public-interest 
meeting which received much less at- 
tention than this would be considered 
very much of a failure. 

It is only when necessity or excite- 
ment dies away that the crowd finally 
disappears, and then you get that si- 
lence or absence which augurs indiffer- 
ence or sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ALESFORD happened 
to breakfast alone that 
morning. Lady Selina al- 

ways partook of an apology for that 
meal in bed, and Mabel and Bertie had 
scrambled through a hasty repast of 
fish, ham and eggs, and the Scotchest 
of Scotch marmalade at eight o'clock, 
and had gone off fishing; fishing, be- 
cause Lady Selina, while laying an em- 
-bargo on the two young people walking 
or riding alone together, had forgotten 
to include angling! 

Dalesford looked wistfully at the 
empty chair beside him as he took up 
his letters, then sighed with a thrill of 
satisfaction as he reflected that in a lit- 
tle while, a few short days, he would be 
entitled to take up his darling’s break- 
fast, if she desired to have it in her 
room. A few short days! He looked 
before him musingly, his heart glowing 
within him at the thought. To have 
the right to be with her always; never 
to part again; to be able to call her 
whensoever it pleased him, to gratify 
her every wish, to be able to say “my 
wife”! 

And he had laughed at matrimony, 
had pitied the amorous husband! But 
then he had so much greater an excuse 
than most men; she was so beautiful, 
so sweet, so altogether to be desired. 
Why, there was not a man who did not 
envy him, not a man who knew him 
who did not consider him the luckiest 
man on earth. His pearl among wom- 
en! He was glad she was resting; but 
he wondered whether she would be late 
in coming down, and he felt particular- 
ly lonely. 

He had arranged to drive her to a 
distant part of the estate, to meet the 
factor and discuss with him a proposal 
to cut down some trees, and he was 
looking forward to a long morning with 
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his beloved. Not many 
months ago Dalesford 
would not have dreamed of 
meeting the factor on business; 
but, as Mabel had said, love had 
wrought a marvelous change in him; he 
had caught from Diana a novel and sur- 
prising regard for small details, and the 
people on the estate were delighted at 
the interest which the young laird was 
showing in his future property. 

When he had finished his breakfast, 
he lit a cigar and went down to the 
stables and ordered a dogcart with 
Diana’s favorite horse; a dogcart, be- 
cause it did not necessitate a groom, 
and he and Diana would be alone. He 
remained at the stables, looking at the 
horses and talking to the head man, for 
half an hour; as he returned to the 
house he met Janet coming down the 
stairs into the smaller hall. She had 
some lace, which she was going to clean, 
in her hands, and she dropped his lord- 
ship a little morning courtesy. 

“Good-morning, Janet,” said Dales- 
ford. “Is your mistress in her room 
still ?” 

Janet hesitated a moment, then she 
replied directly to the question. It was 
not her place to explain that Diana had | 
been out, but had, as Janet thought, re- 
turned. 

“Yes, my lord. She is asleep. That 
is, I knocked at the door and got no 
answer. My mistress did not have a 
very good night iy 

Dalesford looked anxious instantly. i 

“But she’s sleeping now, my lord, 
and I thought it better not to disturb 
her.” 

“Quite right,” he said, approvingly. 
“Don’t wake her, Janet. She has been 
doing a great deal lately; far too much, 
I’m afraid. No, no, don’t disturb her.” 

He wandered about the hall and the 
smoking room with patient impatience ; 
they came to tell him that the dog- 
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cart was ready, and he nodded and went 
out, and stared at it in the way men have 


when they are waiting. Then he con- . 


sulted his watch. It was a fairly long 
drive, the factor was a busy man, and 
it would be scarcely the thing to keep 
him waiting—novel consideration for 
Dalesford to display—and perhaps the 
drive would be too long for Diana if 
she were tired and overdone. He would 
go up and suggest that he should go 
without her, and that she should keep 
her bed until he returned. Going up 
two stairs at a time, he stopped outside 
her door and listened. There was no 
sound within the room, and, conclud- 
ing that she was still asleep, he sighed 
and went down again. 

“Tell Miss Bourne that I thought it 
best not to disturb her, and that I will 
be back as quickly as possible,” he said 
to the butler; got slowly into the dog- 
cart, and, with a wistful glance at her 
window, drove off. 

It was past two o’clock before he got 
back, and the butler met him in the hall, 
and, with a grave face, said: 

“The earl would be glad if your lord- 
ship would see him in his writing 
room.” 

Dalesford nodded, and strode quickly 
across the hall. At the drawing-room 
door he paused and looked in. He had 
failed to see Diana on the terrace; per- 
haps she was in there trying some music 
or reading ; but the room was empty,and 
he went on to the earl’s. The old man 
was seated in his chair with the paper, 
behind which he almost hid his face, as 
he said with a cheerfulness which in- 
stantly struck Dalesford as forced: 

“Oh, you’ve got back, Vane. Have 
you—er—seen Diana ?” 

“No,” replied Dalesford. 
she? She is not—ill?” 

“No, no,” said the earl, quickly. 
“She—she is out somewhere; with Ma- 
bel and young Selby, very probably. 
Really” —testily—“these young people 
must not be allowed to—to ramble 
about the place in this irresponsible 
way, without leaving word where they 
are going; of course Diana is with 
them, but Here is a telegram for 
you, Vane.” 


“Where is 
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He handed it across the table, and 
Vane murmured ‘Thank you,” but did 
not open-the ugly envelope ; he was too 
absorbed in Diana. 

“She was asleep when I left this 
morning,” he said. “She was to have 
gone with me; but I thought she was 
better resting.” As he spoke he took 
out the telegram, and the words died 
on his lips, to be followed by a sharp 
exclamation. 

“What is it, Vane? What is it?” de- 
manded the earl, quickly and nervous- 
ly. ‘What a hideous invention the tele- 
graph is! I’ve not yet got used to it. 
It seems to me that people should find 
time < 

“Tt is from Diana,” said Vane, almost 
to himself. “She is in London.” 

“Diana—in London!” echoed the 
earl, with amazement. “In London? 
Surely, Vane, there is some mistake.” 

“Listen, sir,” said Vane; and he read 
the telegram aloud: 





I am going to London unexpectedly, and 
will write from there. DIANA. 


The earl frowned, but drew a breath 
of relief; Vane stood staring at the tele- 
gram with a surprise too keen to permit 
of reflection or conjecture. 

“Tut, tut!” said the earl. “Gone to 
London, unexpectedly. What reds 

“Mrs. Burton must be ill,”’ said Vane, 
in a low voice. “And yet, no; Diana 
would have said so, would have been 
sure to say so.” 

“She must have heard some news, 
received some message,” said the earl. 
“She has not been seen for hours; I can 
find no one who has seen her the whole 
of the morning—indeed, since last 
night.” 

Vane went to the bell and rang it. 

“Ask Miss Bourne’s maid to come 
here, please,” he said to the servant. 

“Ah, the maid!” exclaimed the earl. 
“Of course. How quick you are, 
Vane!” 

“Where Diana is concerned—yes,” 
responded Vane, with a smile. “Janet 
will tell us all about it. Don’t be 
alarmed, sir; there is no cause for anx- 
iety.” 

“I’m not alarmed,” retorted the old 





























“Why do you ery?” asked Vane rather sternly, as she paused to check a sob. 


man, irritably. ‘Good heavens, why 
should I be? There is nothing ominous 
in a lady going to town suddenly. De- 
pend upon it, she has received an im- 
portant communication from her mo- 
diste or the man who is making her 
boots.” He laughed, and Vane nodded 
and smiled; but neither of them: looked 
reassured; and Vane went to the win- 


dow and drummed on the pane until his 
father got him away by asking him to 
look at a business letter he had re- 
ceived. 

Presently Janet entered. She looked 
pale and frightened; for both the earl 
and Vane, though kind and courteous 
to their servants as became their rank 
and breeding, were held in awe by them. 
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“Oh, Janet,” said Vane, as casually 
as he could, “did your mistress leave 
any message for me?” 

“No, my lord,” replied Janet, in a 
low voice. “I—I have not seen my mis- 
tress since she went out early this 
morning “4 

“Early? What do you mean by 
early?” asked Vane, involuntarily; and 
he would have recalled the hasty ques- 
tion, but it was made; and it seemed to 
be the last straw to Janet’s endurance, 
for she began te cry in a subdued fash- 
ion. 

“A little before seven, my lord. I 
met my mistress ready dressed, coming 
from her room; she said 

“Why do you cry?” asked Vane, 
rather sternly, as she paused to check 
a sob. “There is no cause for alarm. 
Your mistress has wired to say that she 
had to go to London suddenly.” 

Janet fought with her agitation, and 
hastily wiped her eyes. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, my lord! I—I 
mean that my mistress looked so ill this 
morning that I was afraid—that I 
thought something might have hap- 
pened, some bad news 46 

“You appear to indulge in singularly 
baseless apprehensions, my girl,” broke 
in the earl, reprimandingly. “Lord 
Dalesford and I sent for you in case 
you could add anything to the in- 
formation which the telegram gives us; 
a telegram is necessarily short. Your 
mistress had a restless night, and, wak- 
ing with a headache, went out for a 
walk. She was better, I hope, when she 
returned ?” 

“T—J—don’t know, my lord,” re- 
plied poor Janet, ready to sink into the 
earth under the sternness of his voice 
and glance; for the earl, aware of her 
affection for Diana, had generally a 
smile and a kindly word for her when 
he met her. “My mistress did not 
come back.” 

“You told me that Miss Bourne was 
asleep when I asked for her after break- 
fast,” Vane reminded her. 

“Yes, my lord. I—I thought she had 
come back and gone to bed again. I 
listened at the door and did not hear 
her moving; and she had not rung. She 











had told me not. to disturb her—and 
she sleeps so lightly that I was afraid 
to go in, to open the door even.” 

“Has your mistress taken any lug- 
gage?” asked Vane, as casually as be- 
fore. 

“No, my lord,” replied Janet, begin- 
ning to threaten tears again. “That’s 
—that’s what’s upsetting me so. She 
must have gone to London without any- 
thing; and without me to take care of 
her ” 

Vane nodded by way of dismissal, 
and Janet, fighting with another attack 
of tears, was leaving the room when 
the earl called her back. 

“It is a very terrible thing that your 
mistress should make a journey to Lon- 
don, to visit some friends, without her 
luggage; but it is not so terrible as to 
serve as an excuse for your weeping, 
my girl. Be good enough to dry your 
eyes—and hold your tongue.” 

Then—the worm, -especially the lov- 
ing worm, will turn—Janet-flashed an 
indignant glance. at the grand earl. 

“My lord, I—I:don’t deserve it!” she 
said. “I—I never talk of my betters, 
especially of my dear mistress.” 

There was silence when she had 
gone, then the earl said: 

“Seven o’clock; no telegram could 
reach here until half-past eight or 
nine.” 

“Eh? What, sir?” Vane said. “No 
telegram? She may have met the 
man bringing one that came last night ; 
she must have done so.” 

“Of course, of course!” exclaimed 
the old man, welcoming the suggestion. 
“Or—or one of the other maids,. Janet 
being out of the way, may have taken 
it to her room.” 

“But she did not come back to the 
house,” said Vane, absently. Then 
suddenly he drew himself up and, with 
a hauteur he seldom displayed, said: 

“°Pon my soul, sir, we’re discussing 
this little journey of Diana’s as if there 
were some mystery in it. We are both 
rather absurd, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes, yes; we are, Vane!” responded 
the earl, gratefully. “Deuced absurd! 
And it’s all so explicable. The child 
met the man with a telegram saying 
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that a relation was seriously ill—Mrs. 
Burton, very likely. Diana may, in her 
flurry, have forgotten to put that 
in. ” 





“Yes. I think I'll run up to town, 
and down to Rivermead 2" 

“No, no,” said the earl, with a re- 
turn to nervousness. “I would not. 
She may have gone somewhere else, in 
quite a different direction. The letter 
saying where she is will reach us to- 
morrow, and you can go on to her and 
bring her back. You can take Mabel. 
Well, what is it? Come in!” he broke 
off, testily, as some one knocked at the 
door. 

Lady Selina entered. 

“Oh! sorry to disturb you, Edward; 
but have you heard anything of 
Diana ?” 

Vane looked at her calmly, even 
smiled, as he said, easily: 

“Oh, yes. She has run up to town 
on some sudden business—she is going 
to be married, you know, Aunt Selina. 
And I am going up to-morrow to travel 
back with her. I'll take Mabel, please. 
Perhaps you will tell her that she’s go- 
ing?” 

Let Selina opened her lips, but 
changed her mind, and with a nod went 
out. 

“Now, sir, we’ll leave it at that,” said 
Vane, with quiet decision. “I think 
I'll take a gun or two and try that West 
Spinney. Something will have to be 
done with it, by the way, this winter; 
the cover wants thinning.” 

The two men talked about the West 
Spinney with unnecessary earnestness 
for some minutes, then Vane went out. 

He shot until the light faded, then 
he tramped home and dressed and came 
down to dinner outwardly serene and 
smiling, but fighting with the vague 
dread, the shadowy fears that gathered 
about him. It was hard to be com- 
pelled to listen to and answer Mabel’s 
questions; and as she followed him into 
the smoking room with them, his re- 
straint almost gave way, and, with a 
roughness unusual in his treatment of 
her, he bade her go and see about her 
packing—or flirt with Bertie. 

“I shall have time for both, thank 





you, Vane,” she retorted, haughtily. 
“Good heavens, I hope no one will be 
so desperately in love with me as to 
become transformed by my temporary 
absence into’a perfect bear. Bertie, 
shall we play just one game of bil- 
liards?” she asked that quite willing 
young gentleman, and marched off with 
him, her head aloft, her “red-ripe” lips 
pouting. 

Vane sat up late that night, smoking 
alone and hard, and thinking of Diana 
and her sudden journey. A cloud of 
darkness and gloom seemed to have 
fallen on the whole place; the hours 
dragged along with weary, tardy feet. 
Great heavens! what should he do if— 
if anything happened to her, if by some 
unimaginable cause she disappeared 
from his life! 

Calling himself a nervous idiot, he at 
last went to bed—to lie awake and 
count the hours as he had counted them 
in the smoking room. But-.he would 
not get up earlier than usual, and when 
he got down and went for his accus- 
tomed walk before breakfast, he would 
not stroll to meet the postman. 

Indeed, when the letter bag was 
placed beside him, he did not hasten to 
unlock it, but helped himself to some 
bacon before doing so, though there 
was already some on his plate. Mabel 
and Bertie were at the table, and he 
opened the bag and tossed them their 
letters. Among his was an envelope, 
a plain, cheap envelope, addressed to 
him in Diana’s handwriting. He took 
it up, feeling Mabel’s eyes upon him, 
but he could not open it. 

“Diana—she has written?” asked Ma- 
bel, eagerly. 

He nodded, took up his letters and 
left the room. When he had reached 
his own den he opened the letter and 
read it with feverish haste. For a mo- 
ment as he.read the room seemed to 
spin round with him, and he looked up 
in a dazed, bewildered way, as if he 
were not certain of the meaning of the 
words he had been reading. Then he 
looked down again, re-read the uneven, 
broken lines, blurred here and there, as 
if with tears, and at last sank onto the 
table and, still holding the letter, stared 
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before him, as a man stares when he 
has received from judge or doctor his 
death sentence. 

The minutes passed, struck out with 
a thin, shrill note by the finger of Time 
with its scythe in the antique French 
clock—the only sound that broke the 
intense silence, save that of his la- 
bored breath; then he straightened 
himself, and, walking slowly, as if his 
feet were shod with lead, went down 
the hall and up to his father’s room. 
The earl’s valet met him at the door. 

“Yes, my lord; the earl is awake.” 

Vane went in and approached the 
bed. The earl was sitting up, with a 
cup of chocolate before him. He put 
it aside and looked hard at Vane with 
keen apprehension, then averted his 
eyes, and, in a low voice, said: 

“You have heard Wait! Is— 
is it bad news? Your face # 

“It is bad news,” said Vane, huskily. 
“I—I do not understand it. She—she 
has gone.” 

“Gone? What—what do you mean? 
No, no!” as Vane held out the letter. 
“T cannot see. The—the light is bad. 
Read it—you.” 

Vane’s voice refused to come at his 
command for a moment or two; then, 
almost inaudibly, he read: 








Lorp DALEsForp: I have left the castle. 
I have made a discovery which renders it 
impossible for me to be your wife, impossible 
for me to see you again. I know how hard 
it will be for you to believe this, to accept 
it; almost as hard as for me to write it. 
But it is the bitter truth. Between us there 
has come a gulf which nothing can ever 
bridge. Oh, if I could only tell you! But 
I cannot. And for my sake you will not, if 
you can still love me, if you can bear to think 
kindly of me, ever seek to learn the cruel 
thing that has separated us forever. We are 
separated, and while life lasts, from this 
moment. If you still retain one gentle feel- 
ing for me, one spark of the old tenderness 
you have lavished on me, you will grant the 
request that I make: that you will not follow 
me, seek to find me; but think of me as one 
who is dead, as indeed, indeed, I must be to 
you. I am suffering—oh, when I remember 
all the love you have lavished on me, when 
I think of your father, who has been a father 
to me—— But I cannot write any more. 
Grant my prayer, and let me hide myself 
from your sight and from the sight of all 
who have loved and cared for me. You will 
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do this? It is I, Diana, who loved you so 
dearly, who pray to you. DIANA. 

An intense silence followed the last 
words of the piteous letter; and father 
and son stared before them, each avoid- 
ing the other’s eyes; but Vane heard 
the old man breathing thickly, andknew 
that the blow had fallen on his heart 
very heavily. 

The earl was the first to speak. 

“What—what does it mean?” he 
asked, in a quavering voice. ‘Where 
has she gone, where does she write 
from?” 

“There is no date, no address to the 
letter. The date stamp is London, sir. 
She—she must have bought some paper 
directly she arrived in London, at some 
shop, and written it there.” 

“But—but what has happened?” 
asked the old man, with a gesture of 
impatience, of resentment. ‘She is in 
some trouble, of course. But what can 
it be? She must have heard some news 
yesterday morning—a telegram.” 

“There was no telegram,” said Vane. 
“T asked at the post office.” 

The earl uttered a cry that was al- 
most one of rage. 

“I—I hate mysteries! And a mystery 
in connection with Diana! It—it is 
an outrage; she is so—so pure, so sim- 
ple-minded in her goodness—the very 
type of an honest English woman, the 
perfection of breeding, of all that we 
mean by ‘lady.’ Mystery—it is too vul- 
gar to be connected with Diana. Of 
course she has gone to her aunt, Mrs. 
Burton.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said Vane. 
“T think not.” 

“Of course you will go and see; you 
will find her,” broke in the earl, fever- 
ishly. 

“Of course. But—lI don’t think that 
I shall find her; and if I do——” 

The earl raised himself—he had fall- 
en back—and stared at him angrily. 

“You will bring her back, Vane. Do 
you understand ?” he said, almost fierce- 
ly. “You will bring her back, wher- 
ever she is, whatever has happened. I 
will hear from her own lips the mean- 
ing of this letter. If she is in trouble, 
here”—he struck his breast—“is the old 
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man who loves her like a father. Let 
her come to me. Why the devil, sir, 
do you stand gaping there—I beg your 
pardon, Vane; I humbly beg your par- 
don! Forgive me! I forgot myself. I 
know you are suffering.” He looked at 
Vane’s white, haggard face, pityingly. 

Vane nodded. “I will find her if she 
is to be found; but I doubt my ability to 
bring her back,” he said. ‘Diana would 
not have written this, would not have 
killed the heart in my body, without 
sufficient cause. This is not the out- 
burst, the raving, of a _ hysterical 
woman. Diana is the last woman to 
give way to hysteria.. There is some 
cause, some terrible reason, for her 
flight, for her—I was going to say—de- 
sertion. She has said that I am not 
to follow her, that nothing would in- 
duce her to be my wife, to return to 
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They stood back and Donald swung his ax and struck the safe upon the lock. 





me; and—I know Diana as well as love 
her, sir.” 
“What do you think it is?” asked the 
old man, in a whisper. 
Vane shook his head. 
guess; I can scarcely think. My brain 


“T can’t even 


is in a whirl. I feel—bah! Think!” 
He laughed, slowly, a laugh which 
made his father wince; for there was a 
touch of the madness of despair in it. 
“Think! I am like a man walking in 
the dark—with the devil at my elbow! 
I will order a special, dnd get to Lon- 
don. You will say nothing, sir?” 

“No, no! And—and tell her, Vane, 
that J want her. That she has taught 
me to love her as my own daughter, 
and that her place is here, here by the 
side of a very feeble old man! Bring 
her back by force if necessary!” He 
fell back and covered his face with his 
trembling hands. 

Vane smiled grim- 
ly. Force and Diana! 
He sent down to the 
station to order a spe- 
cial train; then went 
to his room and told 
his man to pack a 
small portmanteau. 
On his way down, 
dressed for the jour- 
ney, he met Mabel. 

“I shan’t want you, 
after all, Mab,” he 
said, with ghastly 
cheerfulness. “Diana 
is with her aunt; go- 
ing to join her there.” 

“IT knew it was 
that!’ exclaimed Ma- 
bel. “She is worse, 
I’m afraid. Oh, Vane, 
I’m so sorry for her 
and poor Diana. It 
will put off the wed- 
ding, I see by your 
face.” 

“Yes, I fear so,” 
he assented. “Be a 
good girl.” 

He paced up and 
down the _ smoking 
room with feverish 
impatience until the 
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man came back; it would take an hour 
and a half to get a special. 

Wondering how he should endure 
those ninety minutes, ninety ages of in- 
action, Vane went into the hall and met 
the earl. His face looked white and 
drawn. Beckoning Vane into his own 
room, he said, in a shaky voice: 

“Take those diamonds up with you, 
Vane. I can’t bear to look at the safe 
—to think of her as she looked with 
them on. Take them to the bank. 
Here is the key—my hand shakes ae 

Vane inserted the key and endeavored 
to turn it. 

“Wrong key,” he said; but the earl 
shook his head. 

“No, no; it’s the right one. 
mind, never mind!” 

Vane tried to take out the key, but 
it stuck fast. 

“Something wrong,” he said, and me- 
chanically he knelt on one knee and ex- 
amined the keyhole. “Some one has 
been tampering with the lock,” he said. 
“It has been cut by a sharp tool, a 
drill.” 

“What!” cried the earl. “Do you 
mean that a thief has been at work; 
that the diamonds, her diamonds, have 
been stolen!” He rang the bell. “Send 
for Donald!” he said, sharply, to the 
servant. “Tell him to bring an ax, an 
iron bar. Her diamonds gone!” 

“What does it matter, sir?” said 
Vane, with weary indifference. “If she 
has gone——” he made a gesture of 
despair. 

But the earl was not appeased; in 
his mind the loss of the diamonds con- 
nected itself with the loss of Diana; 
accentuated it and made it real. The 
servant found Donald about the house, 
and brought him. The giant drew him- 
self up and saluted. 

“Open that safe, Donald!” said the 
earl. 

Donald looked at it with an impas- 
sive countenance, and shook his head 
doubtfully. 

“T’m thinkin’ that’s easier spiered 
than dune, laird,” he said. “But it’s 
auld, and may yield. Stand ye back, 
laird, and gie me my swing.’ 

They stood back, and Donald swung 
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his ax and struck the safe upon its lock. 
The key had partly turned it, and the 
tremendous blow shot back the bolts. 

The earl went to the safe, and, with 
a cry of surprise and relief, took out the 
jewel case, unlocked it and showed 
the jewels to Vane. 

“They are here!’ he said. “You 
were mistaken in thinking 3 

“No, the safe has been tampered 
with; these are steel filings” — he 
pointed to a little heap that had fallen 
to the floor of the safe. ‘Some one has 
been here.” 

Donald strode to the window, and, 
examining the bars, displaced the one 
that had been sawed through. 

“The master’s reet, laird,” he said. 
“It haf been a thief.” He sprang to 
the window lédge and looked down. 
“The footmarks have been left, ye 
ken.” 

The father and son _ exchanged 
glances, and the earl with a “Thank 
you, Donald; that will do. You will 
say nothing of this, please,” dismissed 
Donald. 





With a grim nod, Donald saluted | 


again and went out; and Vane and the 
earl stood looking at the jewel case in 
Vane’s hand. 

“Do you understand, can you make 
anything of it?” asked Lord Wray- 
borough, in an agitated whisper. 

Vane shook his head. The matter 
seemed so small, so trivial a one com- 
pared with that which was breaking his 
heart, that he was surprised at his 
father attaching any importance to it. 

“Some burglar has been at work and 
was disturbed,” he said. “You will in- 
struct the police—— No! Better say 
nothing about it, sir. It will attract 
attention to—to Diana’s sudden depar- 
ture.” 

The earl looked at him with flashing 
eyes, with indignant amazement. 

“Are you connecting this—this bur- 
glary with Diana? You must have 
gone mad, Vane!” 

Vane made a gesture of denial. 
“Connect it with Diana? How, sir? 
How can it concern her? No, I meant 
that it would be better not to call at- 
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tention to anything that has happened 
here lately.” 

The earl drew a long breath. “For- 
give me, Vane. I—I—my head is 
spinning round. You are right. We'll 
say nothing about it. Donald can be 
trusted. He is as secret as the grave. 
I'll lock the door. But all the more 
reason now for taking the diamonds. 
We must keep them safe for her, Vane! 
Isn’t it time you started?” he broke off, 
impatiently. 

Nothing shall be said of Dalesford’s 
journey to town. They cleared the line, 
in as far as they were able, for the 
special, and he reached Rivermead late 
that same night. As he went up the 
avenue, through which he had walked 
—how often!—with Diana’s hand or 
arm linked in his, he looked round as 
if he were moving in a dream. There 
was a dim light in the hall, and in an- 
swer to his ring a servant, with widely 
opened eyes of surprise, dropped him 
a frightened courtesy and said that Mrs. 
Burton was in; and she led him to the 
drawing room. Mrs. Burton was lying 
back among some cushions in a chair 
by the fire, her eyes closed, her hands 
folded in her lap. 

She started at the sound of his name 
and leaned forward, gazing at his face, 
white and haggard with sorrow and 
that which is harder to bear than sor- 
row—suspense. 

“Diana!” broke from her thin lips. 

He took her hand and bent over her. 
She looked so ill, so frail, that he al- 
most feared to tell her; for he knew 
by the tone of ‘her cry that Diana was 
not there. 

“Diana is not here?” he said, as 
quietly as he could. 

“No,” she responded. “Is she—has 
she a4 

“She has left Glenaskel,” he said, 
drawing a chair near her and looking 
at her with a forced smile: “She left 
suddenly, so suddenly that we feared 
you were worse.” 

She was silent for a moment; then 
she said: 

“She did not tell you where she was 
going?” 

“No; she sent me a telegram and 








then a letter. In neither did she ex- 
plain why she had left me so suddenly. 
She is in trouble. T will read you the 
letter, though it is sacred to me; but 
you must know what she says, so that 
you can help me to find her.” 

He read the letter and looked at her 


waitingly. She had grown paler, 
whiter, than before, if that were possi- 
ble, but her eyes were fixed on the 
opposite wall, and her thin lips were 
drawn together with, as it seemed to 
Vane, an expression of determination. 

“I cannot help you,” she said, hoarse- 
ly. “I cannot help you. Diana—Di- 
ana is her own mistress. Oh, my God, 
gone! Gone! She is free to come or 
go as she pleases! I am not answer- 
able; I”—her voice rose suddenly to a 
thin cry of resentment, of complaint— 
“T warned her; I opposed this mar- 
riage, Lord Dalesford. From the bot- 
tom of my heart I warned her. But 
she would not listen. She turned a 
deaf ear. She went her way, and it 
has led her Oh, my child, my 
child!” The shrill note died into a wail; 
but suddenly she stretched out her hand. 
“I will say no more, I will answer no 
questions. I do not know. I know 
nothing, nothing! She has gone of her 
own free will and accord. She did not 
come to me. She will never come back 
to me! Never, never!’ 

Vane, sick at heart with dread im- 
aginings, tried to calm her. 

“Tell me this, only this,” he pleaded, 
huskily. “Is she in any peril—is she? 
Heaven and earth, what can I ask you? 
It is all a dark mystery, an accursed 
juggle! Can you not help me to find 
her, give me a word, a hint? Surely, 
surely you want to see her, to have her 
back, to restore her to me. I love her. 
Do you hear? I love her, though you 
do not seem to do so. Oh! I beg your 
pardon! Forgive me, but ie 

She had risen and was looking down 
at him, fear, resentment, a strange mix- 
ture of emotions, depicted on her white 
face and in her dilating eyes. 

“T do not love her!” A laugh of 
ghastly mockery distorted her face. “I 
do not love her! You do not know 
what you are saying.” 
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“T don’t,” he said, with a groan. “I 
am half mad with my love for her, Mrs. 
Burton. But, for God’s sake, bear with 
me—and help me! Only tell me where 
I can look for her.” 

She had sunk down again, calm now, 
or what seemed like calm, after her 
passionate outburst, and she turned her 
face from him and stared at the fire 
as she replied, with dogged sullenness: 
“No; I can’t help you. I do not know 
where you should look for her. If 
Diana has gone into hiding from you, 
you will not find her, Lord Dalesford. 
She—she is clever. She knows what 
she is doing. You will go to the po- 
lice, I suppose?” she added, suddenly. 

Vane shook his head. “You know I 
cannot do that.” 

It seemed to him that she 
drew a breath of relief. 

“T cannot drag my dear one’s 
name in the mire of a police 
hue and cry. I must find her 
myself, unaided—if you still re- 
fuse to help me.” 

“T do not refuse,” she said, 
with the sarne dogged manner. 
“T am powerless. You do not 
know Diana.” 

“T do not know her ?” 

She shook her head. “No. 
If she has resolved to hide 
from you, to have done with 
you, nothing will move her. I 
know the blood, the temper that 
is in her.” 

He was silent a moment, then 
he rose. 

“T will go. I have already 
wasted much time. If you hear 
from her. . 

“TI will write to you, if she 
does not forbid me,” she said, 

He took her hand, and she 
let it lie in his limply, lifelessly, 
then he left her, telling the 
maid, as he went out, to go to 
her mistress; for he feared that 
Mrs. Burton would collapse 
when he had gone. He stood 
looking at the lawn, the river, 
with an anguish beyond words; 
then went back to London to 
begin his search. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Fortunately for Diana, she had to 
change at Perth; fortunately, because 
as she walked along the platform she 
saw a woman on one of the seats nurs- 
ing a little girl, who was crying fret- 
fully, as if in pain; and Diana, who 
never could listen unmoved to the cry 
of a child, went up to the woman and 
asked her what was the matter with the 
little one. 

“She’s ill, miss,” said the mother. 
“I’m going to the hospital for a trouble 
of my own, and I’m taking her to her 
aunt to take care of while I’m in.” 

Diana winced, but smiled bravely. 

“You look ill and tired.” 
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“T am that, miss.” 

“Let me hold her for you while you 
go to the refreshment room and get 
some milk. We'll all go.” 

Too touched for words by the young 
lady’s kindness, by the angelic pity and 
sympathy in the beautiful eyes, the 
sweet, sad voice, the woman, with a 
threat of tears, handed her the child; 
and Diana got them some milk and a 
bun for the little girl. It seemed to her 
that a watchful and merciful Provi- 
dence had sent her the mother and 
child to divert her from her own great, 
overwhelming sorrow; so, very wisely, 
she went into a third-class carriage with 
them, and _ insisted—“I’m well and 
strong; and I’d love to have her’’—upon 
holding the child, who, as fascinated as 
her mother by the “booful lady,” lay 
with her curly head against Diana’s 
soft bosom and listened to the story of 
Cinderella until she fell asleep. 

The mother herself also dozed; but 
sleep held aloof from poor Diana; she 
lay back with wide-open eyes and drew 
pictures of her past happiness with the 
pencil of grief and despair. 

When they reached the terminus, the 
woman took the child from Diana. 

“God bless you, miss,” she said. 
“You’ve got a kind heart: You’re fond 
of children; may He send you many of 
them to love and to love you in return.” 

For the first time since the blow that 
had shattered her life, Diana’s eyes 
filled with tears; a lump rose in her 
throat, and she could only shake her 
head and smile the smile that covers a 
broken heart. 

Diana was no daintily reared exotic, 
to be blown hither and thither helpless- 
ly in the sudden blast of misfortune. 
The influence of her early days came 
back to help her; and she had made her 
plans. Just before she and her aunt 
had gone to Wedbury, they had put up 
at a small boarding house in Blooms- 
bury, and she now took a cab and had 
herself driven there; stopping at-a sta- 
tioner’s to write the letter, every word 
of which she had gone over in her mind 
during the journey. 

The landlady had a vacant room, a 
small room at the top of the house; 





and, remembering Diana, accepted her 


as a boarder. It was not until Mrs. 
Parsons looked round for the luggage 
that Diana recollected that she had 
nothing but the clothes she was wear- 
ing; but Mrs. Parsons, on being told 
that Diana had come up so suddenly 
that she had no time to bring any- 
thing, offered to lend her some of her 
daughter’s things; and at once brought 
them. Diana would have liked to rest, 
but after she had a cup of tea in 
her own room, she went out and 
purchased a few articles—the cheap 
things which are to be found in the 
shops of the great thoroughfares in that 
locality; and as she did so, the sense 
of unreality, of moving in a dream land, 
almost confused her. 

It was not until she lay in bed, ex- 
hausted, mentally and physically, that 
the full weight of her sorrow came 
crushing down upon her and racked her 
weary, aching head. Vane! It was 
Vane who was uppermost in_ her 
thoughts. What must he be suffering 
now, and how much keener still would 
be his agony—for she measured it by 
her own—on the morrow, when her let- 
ter reached him. 

Vane! She should never see him 
again. He would learn to forget her 
—ah, no, no, surely not! Not forget 
her! He would remember her, if in 
the remembering he were forced to 
curse her for wrecking his life, break- 
ing his heart. And the earl and Ma- 
bel—they, too, would think hardly of 
her for the wrong she had all unwit- 
tingly done the man they loved. It 
was after these that she thought of her 
aunt. She, too, would suffer, would 
wonder what had happened to cause 
Diana to “cease from life’s ways.” For 
she could not go to her aunt, who must 
never know, who was not strong enough 
to bear the sectet burden which Diana 
must carry to her grave. She would 
write to her—yes, she could write; a 
line of farewell, a prayer for pity. 

And her own life? She closed her 
eyes and stifled the moan that rose from 
her tortured heart. Well, life, too, was 
a burden one must carry until one laid 
it in the grave and found rest. 
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She thought, too, of her father. She 
had looked for him—with fear and 
trembling—at the junction; but she did 
not see him. The remembrance of him, 
the square figure with its huge head and 
doglike eyes, haunted her, and made 
the silence of the room almost unen- 
durable. God forgive her! That she 
might never see him again was the 
prayer that cried from every fiber of her 
aching heart. 

She was ill and weak in the morn- 
ing, and the servant, a strong cock- 
ney girl, with a wide, kindly mouth and 
cheerful smile, brought her a cup of tea 
and some toast. 

“T see you looked a bit tired and 
knocked out, miss, last night; and I 
thinks to myself, she’d be all the better 
for a lie in bed in the morning. You 
just drink this, miss, and turn over and 
get another snooze. Lor’, how pale 
you look! An’ you up from the coun- 
try, too, miss, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Diana, with a sigh. 

“Ah, I’ve never been in the country; 
but they talks a lot about it, them as 
have been there. A cousin 0’ mine was 
sent away to one o’ them ’omes, ’omes 
for conval—conval—something or oth- 
er; and she came back lookin’ as if 
she’d bin a-washing ’erself in coffee. 
‘Well,’ I sez to ’er, playful like, ‘you 
may ’ave got yer ’ealth, Jermima, but 
I’m blest if you ain’t lost your com- 
pleckshon!’ But there! There ain’t 
anythink the matter with yours, miss. 
It’s like ivory. What name, miss, if 
any letters come?” 

Diana had given the name she had re- 
solved on in the train—Mary Kendale 
—and the girl, remarking, with a nod, 
that she was christened Geraldine Ara- 
minta, but was called Polly for short, 
drew the clothes round Diana, patted 
her in a motherly fashion, and left her. 

Diana lay still for an hour or two, 
trying to force her thoughts away from 
Vane to her own future. To live she 
must work, and she must find work 
quickly; for she, who had spent her 
childhood in poverty, knew that her 
small stock of money, and the sum 
which she would get for her jewelry, 
would soon be exhausted. She could 
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teach—she knew that; but who would 
employ her without references? She 
had her certificate, and that would help 
her, if she could account for her life 
since she had gained it. When she 
went downstairs to the shabby room, 
that smelt of countless dinners and 
the cigars that the gentlemen boarders 
smoked after their evening meal, she 
found the room empty. 

There was a morning paper on one of 
the chairs, and she took it up and 
eagerly—if the word is not ill-chosen, 
seeing that Vane, Vane, came between 
her and the paper—scanned the adver- 
tisements. 

There was one by a schoolmistress 
who needed a teacher of drawing ; and 
Diana read it through twice wistfully ; 
and presently put on her outdoor things 
and went, by ’bus, to the address given. 
As she reached the door, she found a 
dozen or more women—how alike they 
all seemed, stamped by the hallmark of 
genteel poverty, poverty eloquent in 
their shabby but well-cared-for clothes, 
by their air of eager anxiety !—stand- 
ing about the steps; and Diana took her 
place on the fringe of the group and 
waited, with head bent. At intervals a 
maidservant opened the door, an ap- 
plicant emerged, and the maid beck- 
oned the next. At last, after half a 
dozen had entered and come out again, 
the servant called out: 

“The situation’s filled.” 

The disappointed ones turned away 
without a word, and Diana turned with 
them. As she did so she knocked 
against a girl who had been standing 
beside her, and Diana, seeing that she 
had caused the girl to drop a portfolio 
she had been carrying, earnestly begged 
her pardon, and, stooping, picked up 
the portfolio and held it out to her. 

The girl took it, and looked up at 
Diana with shy, wistful eyes; they were 
as blue as a child’s, and shone sadly in 
a pale, pretty face; so sadly that Di- 
ana said, impulsively: 

“I’m afraid a great many of us are 
disappointed.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, with a sigh 
which she checked, as if ashamed of it. 
“Yes. But I think we are most of us 
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used to it. Did you notice how we 
turned away, as if we expected it?” 

Diana nodded. “Poor things!” she 
said, involuntarily. 

The other girl looked at her curious- 
ly, shyly. 

“Are you not glisappointed ?” she said. 
“But perhaps it does not matter to you 
as much as it does to some of us?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed it does,” Diana re- 
plied. “I want work very badly. Are 
those your drawings ?” 

The girl nodded. “Yes. 
not brought yours?” 

Diana started and looked and felt 
foolish. 

“I—I have none. Oh, yes! I can 
draw, but I thought that they would 
let me try. It was stupid!” 

They had walked on, and the girl 
now stopped. 

“T am going to take a "bus here,” she 
said. “Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Diana, and she held 
out her hand. 

The girl started slightly, a faint color 
came to her pale face, and, as if con- 
fused by the friendliness of a stranger, 
she merely touched Diana’s hand, and, 
with an inarticulate murmur, hurried 
on. 

Diana thought of the girl a great deal 
that day, and for many days after, when 
she, herself, was growing despairful of 
getting employment. For she found 
that in the great city ‘one could get 
anything and everything but one’s daily 
bread. Day by day she trod the weary, 
flint-sown path which he and she must 
tread who seek work in a town where 
for every place there are a thousand ap- 
plicants. 

She soon had to leave the compara- 
tive comfort of the boarding house, and, 
descending the scale of lodging houses 
by quick degrees, took refuge in an at- 
tic—it was a descent, though she had 
to climb three flights of stairs—in a 
dingy house in one of the riverside 
streets. With some of the money that 


You have 


remained she had bought a typewriter, 
and by a piece of good fortune had suc- 
ceeded in getting some employment 
from one of the institutions which give 
out copying work. 


It was badly paid, for the supply of 
typewriting does not correspond with 
the demand, and the market is cruelly 
overstocked; but, by writing early and 
late, she earned just enough to keep 
body and soul together. 

The winter was almost upon her, she 
was insufficiently clad and fed; and, as 
she had no money to spend on news- 
papers, and no time to read them, she 
did not see the agonized appeals which 
Vane inserted almost daily. Indeed, 
if she had seen them, she would not 
have responded. The memory of the 
past was so great an agony that she 
tried to kill and bury it, to forget it in 
the daily, hourly struggle for mere ex- 
istence. 

But for the children—the grimy house 
was a rabbit warren for them—she 
would have lost heart altogether and let 
herself slip into the grave which despair 
digs ; but at her worst and cruelest hours 
she could find some consolation in nurs- 
ing a sick child, or feeding, with a share 
of her own scanty meal, a hungry one. 


Desmond .March had arranged to 
meet Garling at the night house near 
Leicester Square on the second night 
after the robbery, to share the spoils; 
and he went down there in a state of 
excitement and desperation, which he 
concealed behind his debonair manner 
and easeful smile. 

The appointed time arrived, but his 
slave and tool did not put in an ap- 
pearance, and, after waiting until the 
vile place was upon the point of clos- 
ing, he went back to his rooms and ate 
his heart out until the morning paper 
came. With trembling hands he turned 
over the pages, but his bloodshot eyes 
could see no account of a burglary at 
Glenaskel Castle. What had happened? 
Had Garling failed? Had he sold his 
“master” and given him the slip? 

As the days passed and Garling did 
not appear, Desmond came to the con- 
clusion that Garling had betrayed him 
and escaped, and he began to make 
stealthy preparations for his own flight. 
Indeed, he had completed his arrange- 
ments and’ was on the point of leaving 
England when he saw a paragraph in 
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“Of course I’ll come; delighted!” he said; and he opened the door, and was stepping in when a thin girlish 
Sigure paused on the pavement behind him, and a voice he knew so well cried, despairingly, “Desmond !” 


one of the ‘society papers. It was a 
discreet and cautiously worded hint that 
the engagement between Lord Dales- 
ford and Miss Bourne had been broken 
off; and that Miss Bourne had left 
England for the benefit of her health, 
and was likely to remain abroad for a 
lengthy period. 

Desmond March drew a long breath 
and clutched the paper spasmodically. 
Was it true? Was he going to have 
another chance? 

It seemed as if he were to have more 
than one, for as he was walking down 
Pall Mall that afternoon, his head more 
erect than it had been for weeks, a 
brougham stopped abreast of him, and 
a woman’s voice said: 

“Mr. March?” 

Desmond started slightly and went 
up to the brougham. A young woman 
with a plain, commonplace face and a 
nervous smile and blush held out her 
hand. 

“You haven’t forgotten me, I hope?” 
she said, with a simper. 

3 


She was the daughter and heiress of 
a late eminent soap boiler; one of the 
women who had gone down before 
Desmond March’s fascinating face and 
manner. A little while ago, before 
Dalesford’s engagement, she had al- 
most proposed to Desmond March; but 
he had failed to respond; the earldom 
was then apparently near, and he was 
not down on his luck. But circum- 
stances alter cases; and now as. he 
pressed her hand he assured her that 
he had not only not forgotten her, but 
had thought of her .every day since 
she had left London. 

“Ts that true?” she said, blushing 
still more redly, and with a smile of 
gratification widening her mouth. 
“Then come inside and let me drive 
you home for tea. I’ve still got my 
sister-in-law as watchdog. So you’ve 
been thinkin’ of me? Really, now!” 

“Of course I'll come; delighted!” he 
said; and he opened the door, and was 
stepping in, when a thin girlish figure 
paused on the pavement behind him 
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and a voice he knew so well cried, de- 
spairingly : 

“Desmond !”’ 

He heard it, and, with his hand on 
the door, looked toward her. Lucy 
waited, her eyes seeking his implor- 
ingly. She had not seen him for weeks, 
since the night he had promised to 
marry her and go away with her, the 
night he had taken her poor little sav- 
ings. Surely he would leave this 
woman and come to her, would speak 
to her, at least! 

“Who is that ? What does she want ?” 
asked Miss Bangs, the eminent soap 
boiler’s daughter, with contemptuous 
surprise. 

Desmond March shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“Begging, I suppose,” he drawled; 
and he took a shilling from his pocket 
and tossed it toward the white-faced 
girl with the piteous eyes. Then, as 
she recoiled with a low, heartbroken 
cry, he turned and entered the brough- 
am and was driven away. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“Can nothing be done, my lord?” 

It was Mr. Starkey who put the ques- 
tion, as he sat on the edge of his chair 
in the earl’s room at Wedbury. It was 
in the afternoon, and the shaded lamp 
threw its greenish light upon the old 
man’s face and revealed its pallor and 
the hollows grief and disappointment 
had dug in it. 

He shook his head and drew his thin 
white hand across his brow with a wéary 
gesture. 

“Nothing, I should say,” he replied. 
“T have not seen Vane for weeks, for 
months. Have you?” 

Mr. Starkey gave a low negative. 

“T—I have heard of Lord Dalesford,” 
he said, hesitatingly. 

“So have I. Who has not?” said 
the earl, bitterly. “He must be mad; 
and if he is not already so, will be. No 
man could lead the life he is leading 
for long. They tell me—Captain Mor- 
timer told me—that he is terribly 
changed—the shadow of his former self 
—and that he looks as if he were going 
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to——”’ His voice broke, and he shaded 
his eyes with his hand. “I was afraid 
that it would end in this way. We 
wWrayboroughs take things seriously 
where our hearts are concerned; you 
know that, Starkey.” 

“And it is the awful suspense, un- 
certainty,” murmured Mr. Starkey. 
“Tt is that which has told upon Lord 
Dalesford. I should have thought it 
impossible for anyone to disappear so 
completely,” he went on, after a pause, 
“especially so beautiful, so distinguished 
a young lady as Miss Bourne.” 

The earl nodded. 

“Yes. And God knows every effort 
to discover her has been made; no stone 
has been left unturned.” 

“Mr. Fielding?” 

“No; he cannot help us. He has 
done everything short of employing the 
police—though I think he has gone even 
as far as that—but has been as un- 
successful as the rest of us. She may 
have left the country—no, I agree with 
you,” as Mr. Starkey shook his head. 
“We should have been able to trace 
her at one of the ports.” 

“And Mrs. Burton knows nothing?” 

“Nothing. Or, if she does know any- 
thing, will not disclose it. She per- 
sists in remaining dumb to all our en- 
treaties. She has left Rivermead and 
gone, no one knows whither. Heaven 
help us, we seem to be in an impasse; 
and my poor boy But I beg your 
pardon, Starkey; you wanted to see me 
on business ?” 

Mr. Starkey nodded. “Yes, my lord. 
It is about the Sunninglea property. I 
have some good news——” 

“Good news! Is it possible?” mur- 
mured the earl, in bitter irony. 

“The railway company has come to 
our terms for the land they want— 
terms which I myself thought exorbi- 
tant—and the syndicate for the promo- 
tion of the developing company has 
made us an offer which exceeds’ even 
the sum I intended asking. In fact, 
the place has proved a small Eldorado 
for us. It will enable us to clear off 
the heaviest mortgages at once, and 
may turn out a perfect gold mine, one 
of the kind of properties which have en- 
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riched the Devonshires and the Grosve- 
nors. It is a singular and a curious 
thing, I mean the fluke, the mysterious 
way in which we bought back the prop- 
erty.” 

The earl pondered a moment. “I 
don’t even remember the name of the 
man who bought and resold it to us,” 
he said, pensively. “By the way, ought 
he not to have some share inthe profit ?” 

“He is not legally entitled to any, he 
has no claim on us,” replied Mr. Star- 
key. “And—here is a mystery again 
—I made some inquiries about him of 
the solicitor who acted for him. Strange 
to say, he informed me that it was the 
only transaction he had done for his 
client ; and that he knows nothing about 
him or what has become of him.” 

The earl made a weary little gesture. 
“You will do what is right, of course,” 
he said. Then, after a pause, he sighed 
heavily. “The good fortune comes too 
late, Starkey. If—if—all had gone 
well, and—and Vane and Diana had 
married, it would have been a hand- 
some dower for her. As it is - Have 
you written to Vane?” 

“Yes; but I am sorry to say I have 
received no answer. I called at his 
rooms, but his man told me that Lord 
Dalesford would not see me; that he 
was asleep, and the man dared not wake 
him. He said that”—he stopped, but 
the earl signed to him to go on—“that 
Lord Dalesford saw no one, was not 
fit—not well enough——” 

Mr. Starkey coughed and lowered his 
eyes. 

The earl bit his lip. “He will not 
answer my letters, or Lady Mabel’s,” 
he said, in a low voice. “There is 
nothing to be done, but—but wait.” 

“And hope for better days, my lord,” 
said Mr. Starkey. 

There came a knock at the door, and 
Mabel entered, followed by Tubby, the 
pug. The shadow of the Wrayborough 
trouble had fallen athwart her, also; 
and she looked pale and anxious. 

“T’ve brought you your tea, Uncle 
Edward,” she said. “I met Parker out- 
side with it. How do you do, Mr. 
Starkey?” she added, seeking his eyes 
eagerly, anxiously; but he shook his 
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head, and, smothering a sigh, she turned 
to the earl and poured out his tea, 
drew a low chair close beside him and 
sat with her arm resting on his knee. 
He stretched out his hand and laid it 
on her head caressingly. 

“No; Mr. Starkey has no good news 
of Diana or of Vane for us, Mabel,” he 
said, for his still quick eyes had caught 
her inquiring glance. 

She looked from one to the other sor- 
rowfully. 

“There will be no good news of Vane 

until we find Diana,” she said, in a low 
voice. “And it is not only because he 
cannot find her that he—he is so heart- 
broken, but because he knows that even 
if he did find her the trouble would re- 
main. She would not come back to 
us.” 
Both the men looked at her thought- 
fully. Great sorrows are not discussed, 
and little had been said, though much 
had been suffered, bythe Wrayboroughs 
through the mysterious disappearance 
of Diana, and Vane’s outbreak of wild 
despair. 

“‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings,’” said the earl. “Why do 
you say that, Mabel?” 

“It wasn’t I,” she said, with a sudden 
blush. ‘It was Bertie. He says that 
Diana would not have gone away if 
something terrible had not happened; 
he says that the cause of her flight was 
a discovery so awful that she could not 
tell it, and that while the cause remains 
she will not appear; he says that if she 
were to come to Wedbury to-morrow, 
it would not make things better. Bertie 
says 

“Bertie appears to have said a great 
deal,” remarked the earl, dryly, “and I 
imagine, from the freshness of your 
quotation, that he has only recently 
given utterance to his obiter dictum. 
When did you see him last, Mabel ?” 

“He is in the drawing room with 
Aunt Selina,” replied Mabel, with a 
fine air of propriety. “He called to ask 
how you were.” 

. “And the rest of the family, no 
doubt,” said the earl. “He is home 
for the Christmas vacation, of course, 
and, equally of course, he spends a 
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great deal of it with Aunt Selina. Tell 
him, with my compliments, that if he 
cares to shoot over the preserves he is 
more than welcome.” 

“Oh, thank you, Uncle Edward—I 
mean, he will be very glad, I’m sure,” 
she faltered. 

But she did not offer to go, and pres- 
ently the earl said: 

“Are you not going to tell young 
Selby, Mabel ?” 

“Oh, he’ll wait,” she responded, with 
serene confidence. “Let me give you 
another cup of tea, dear. Mr. Starkey 
will have his with Aunt Selina, won't 
you?” 

She re-seated herself, and remained 
apparently quite content for some min- 
utes, then she rose and left the room 
demurely; but went down the stairs 
two steps at a time. Bertie was in the 
hall, and she beckoned him on to the 
terrace. 

“Uncle Edward’s compliments, and 
you can have the shooting,” she said. 

Bertie’s face lit up. ‘Hurrah! He’s 
a good sort, the earl, Mabel. Given me 
the shooting! I—I wish he’d given me 
something else.” 

“Men are never satisfied,” Mabel re- 
marked to the evening sky. “What is 
it you want now?” 

“The one thing to make me happy for 


life,’ said Bertie, drawing nearer to 
her. “If he’d only give me you, Ma- 
bel!” 


She tried to meet his ardent gaze 
with one of astonished indignation, but 
her eyes fell and her voice faltered as 
she retorted: 

“I’m not given away—with a pound 
of tea, thank you.” 

“And I’m not rich enough to buy 
you,” he said, sorrowfully. “I’m very 
little better than a pauper; and you’re 
disgustingly rich, I know. Oh, I know! 
But I’m going to the Bar, and I mean 
to work hard, to succeed a 

“T should think you would,” she put 
in, thoughtfully. “I’ve heard Vane say 
that the thing you want most at the Bar 
is—er—confidence. I should imagine 





you had plenty of that.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


“T wish I had—where you’re con- 
cerned,” he said, with a sigh. ‘‘That’s 
just it. If I could feel sure that you 
—you cared for me just a little—just 
enough to promise to be my wife if 


—when—a year or two ahead, when 
I’ve felt my feet.” 
“T’ve felt them often enough,” she 


murmured. “They’re large enough.” 

“Ah, be serious, Mabel!” he pleaded. 
“It’s fun to you, but it’s—it’s life or 
death to me. I—TI love you so very 
much, you see.” 

“Do you, Bertie?” she said, in a low 
voice, with a sudden tenderness in her 
downcast eyes. 

He caught her hand and held it in 
his warm one. 

“You know I do!” he asseverated. “TI 
love you with all my heart, and I shall 
never love anyone else. I know it’s 
like my cheek, but—but—I can’t help 
it. Mabel, give me a word, only a 
Ww ord ; just say: ‘I'll marry you when 
you’ve made your way——’ ” 

She seemed to be melting; then sud- 
denly, as if she had remembered their 
common sorrow, she drew her hand 
from his. 

“No, no,” she said, resolutely, but 
with a little catch in her voice. “I 
won’t let you make love to me, I won’t 
promise—anything, while we’re in such 
trouble. I can’t think how you can be 
so heartless.” 

“Heartless ! 
know ——” 

“Wait till Diana comes back to us, 
till all is running smoothly again be- 
tween Vane and her; then—then—ah, 
well, I’ll see. But, oh, Bertie, I’m 
afraid it may be a long while before 
that good time comes; perhaps never! 
No, I won't let you kiss me! I can’t 
think of love while we’re so unhappy. 
Oh, Bertie, you’re a clever boy—at 
least, I’ve heard somebody say so. 
Why don’t you find her? There! 
There’s a bargain for you. Find Diana 
and bring her back, and I 

She looked at him with a momentary 
revelation of her love for him; then, 
pushing him away, turned and fled. 


Oh, Mabel, and you 























What Americans Are Thinking 





-Divorce a Blessing to Women. 


ONE of the distinguishing characteristics of modern times is the growth of divorce. A 

great many people are frightened and think that this is one of the deplorable fruits of 
the wider freedom granted to women. I believe, on the whole, that a large number of 
divorces at the present time are altogether to be welcomed. They are almost always in the 
interest of oppressed women, giving them another opportunity for a free, sweet, whole- 
some life. There are cases where the divorce laws are abused, but not nearly so many as 
the frightened ministers of a great many of our churches seem to imagine. Law does not 
make marriages. The Church does not make marriages. Men and women, if they are ever 
married, marry themselves. All the law can do is to make a clumsy attempt to protect; all - 
the Church can do is to recognize and try to consecrate a fact which already exists. But if 
there is no marriage, then it is desecration to keep up the sham. If there are childrén, that 
complicates matters; but a great many times the woman is simply released from an 
intolerable, outrageous existence, and given an opportunity once more to find something 
sweet and hopeful in the way of love and life—Rerv. Minor J. SAvaGE. 





United States Presidents “Elephants” to Railroads, 


“THERE is a popular idea that the railroads-desire to cater to the Federal Administration. 

As a matter of fact, the real reason is a business one. The railroads do not carry 
the President of the United States in a special train over the country for fun, for glory, 
or for advertising purposes, but because the chief executive may not be carried on a regular 
train, as it would handicap the general operation of the road and work a hardship on the 
traveling public. No regular train could possibly adhere to its schedule were the President 
on board. The fact that he was a passenger could not be kept secret, and at every station 
and crossroads there would be a crowd demanding to see and hear him make a speech. 
Fhere would be a delay of ten or fifteen minutes at every station, and all the other passen- 
gers on the train would be greatly inconvenienced—prevented from keeping business engage- 
ments at their destination, or reaching the bedsides of sick relatives or friends. The President’s 
special train inconveniences no one, and the roads would rather go to the expense of running 
it free than subject the traveling public to the annoyances unavoidable if the President were 
carried on a regular train ——A. E. Lyncu, General Passenger Agent, Big Four. 





The Rich Lose Many Privileges. 


THE economic conditions of the last ten years have suddenly produced a portentously 

numerous class of American beings whose whole strength and wit are completely 
absorbed in devising the means of spending any reasonable proportion of their income. 
Their money has torn them away from the ordinary standards of home and civic life, 
created a new set of conditions for them, and made them its servants. They change their 
abiding place with the seasons, have no home and have forgotten where they vote. A man 
buys more villas than he can live in, more clothes than he can wear, and more yachts than 
he can sail, and then he fills his life with false movements in a nervous attempt to keep 
the machinery going. One of the saddest features of lives pursued by the wealthy consists 
in their isolation from humanity. People who maintain steam yachts and dine Frenchfully 
at night, and flit between Lenox and Newport and Palm Beach and Homburg, are naturally 
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and automatically driven into the society of the like conditioned and bound there. Their 
sons attend the same expensive academies, their daughters are polished off at the same 
élite schools, their sons and daughters meet together, and they intermarry and _inter- 
divorce, and the caste of the great rich emerges. Sound judgment and clear perspective 
in the motives and movements of human life are seldom found among these people of the 
caste who drag the golden ball and chain.—BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, President, University 
of California. 





Our Jury System in Part a Failure, 


SUCH an institution as trial by jury has no place among an ignorant people, or, indeed, 

among a people partially educated, contemplating, as it does, the selection of twelve 
men so deeply impressed with the necessity of punishing the guilty and of guaranteeing 
justice to innocent defendants that they will decide truly and justly. The result intended 
is quite impossible, either in the Philippines or in Porto Rico, and in the latter island, where 
the system is already in vogue, it has proven a failure. It has been almost as much of 
a failure in the United States, where the population is supposed to possess as great a per- 
centage of intelligent persons as any country in the world. The function of the judge in 
our courts is limited to that of a moderator at a religious assembly. The law throws the 
reins on the backs of the jury, and the verdict becomes rather the vote of a town meeting 
than the sharp, clear decision of the tribunal of justice Wm. H. Tarr, Secretary of War. 





New York is Our Art Center. 


EW YORK CITY is fast becoming the great art center of the world. Music has 
progressed, during our life, in gigantic strides, and now our art, in some instances, 
excels that produced on the other side of the water. Those who are not musical nowadays 
are looked upon as abnormal and entitled to profound sympathy. The art of music receives 
but scant attention in the public schools, compared with other studies. The field is full 
of incompetent teachers of music. What a chance there is for the really gifted! Why not 
establish in this great American center a great conservatory of music? It will be estab- 
lished in time, but what are we to do in the meantime ?—GENERAL Horatio C. KIna. 





The American People Can Be Awakened. 


HY should Rockefeller make millions of dollars a year when those whom he is 
squeezing have to think at the end of each week where the next week’s bread is 
coming from? Rockefeller would make only a fair amount of money, the same as other 
people, if he did not resort to means that are a disgrace to any country. Once you awaken 
people in America to the dark ways of monopolists you will have the surplus money of 
the country going into the pockets of the seventy-nine million people in the United States 
instead of the pockets of one million. Isn’t the breaking up of the Equitable Life fabric 
sufficient proof that the opinions of the masses can destroy the life of trusts and com- 
bines?—Tuomas W. Lawson, Financier. 





Carnegie’s Ten Million Gift to Aged Professors an Error. 


|F the organization of labor is to be so administered that the poor and good workman are 

to be equally rewarded, the slovenly and the industrious, the skilled and the unskilled, 
equally encouraged and put on the same level of opportunity and pay, then the individual 
is sacrificed, many are not in the end benefited, and the principles of free government are 
undermined. Andrew Carnegie, who recently made a gift of ten million dollars to a fund 
for aged college professors, would have done more good, more practical good, had he donated 
that great sum for the benefit of public school teachers—the least appreciated of our educa- 
tional factors—Dr. Henry Hopkins, President, Williams College. 



























came, Colonel Slaughter has been 

after me to be sure and relate to 
you, sir, the story of how the green-eyed 
monster once came devilishly near cut- 
ting short the earthly career of your 
humble servant, plunging the party at 
old Dreadnaught Hall into a_blood- 
curdling midnight tragedy, and stirring 
up a hornet’s nest of scandal, sir, that 
would have kept the gossips of two gen- 
erations busy and happy. As you are 
aware, all men are not gifted with a 
sense of humor. Many of the very best 
people that I have known—especially the 
pious—were born with a touch of gout 
in their funny bones, causing the poor 
dear creatures to consider a joke an in- 
sult. For this reason, as you will re- 
member, I carefully avoid spinning 
these yarns of the old days if anyone 
who might stumble upon the tale could 
possibly take offense. Such a one was 
poor old Dr. Oglethorpe. But as even 
the best physician is obliged to admit 
that he cannot cure himself, the old pep- 
per pot succumbed years ago to a tri- 
fling ailment. R. I. P.! As for the 
lady, she still lives, but God bless her 
for as pretty a creature as ever drove 
men mad! If she should happen to 
read this story, she’ll laugh, sir, and feel 
twenty again, sir, and forgive me—dear 
old girl! 

Well, sir, whenever I had the say, our 
house parties at the Hall were invari- 
ably composed of only such ladies and 
gentlemen as could reasonably be ex- 
pected to find life under the same roof 
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impossible. My old friends are good 
enough to say that I had reduced house- 
party inviting to a fine art, and I confess 
that I was an artist. As such, I realized 


the value of contrasts. Whatever else 
people might say about them, our par- 
ties were never dull. More frequently 
they were positively exciting, sometimes 
they were wildly amusing or perilously 
near tragic. Once or twice they were 
extra hazardous, and the occasion now 
about to be recalled was one of these— 
Heaven forgive me! Even now I trem- 
ble! 

As Colonel Slaughter was the master 
of Dreadnaught, you will understand 
that occasionally I had to sacrifice my 
art on the altar of what he fancied was 
his duty, and invite a lot of mollusks, 
whose visits possessed at least one merit 
—they served as a purgatorial expiation 
for the diabolically good times enjoyed 
during the preceding visit of some of 
the elect. 

Yielding to the colonel’s conscien- 
tious scruples—Tom had a way of con- 
fusing his fear of his two maiden aunts 
with his conscience—I had just tolerated 
a funereal gathering of elderly relations, 
whose prolonged stay at the Hall had 
been one long prayer meeting enlivened 
only by certain nocturnal adventures on 
the part of Major Monk Shooter and 
Peter Polk, whom I contrived to keep 
asleep all day. I give you my word, 
sir, it was simply awful, and by the law 
of compensation I felt that we were en- 
titled to a volcanic episode of unusually 
high pressure after we had managed to 












pack off the old ladies with their 
samplers and reticules and nerves and 
tatting and consciences. I accordingly 
set to work looking over my rather ex- 
ceptional list of possible visitors whom 
a less courageous master of ceremonies 
would have hesitated to collect in a 
house at the same time. Nothing short 
of certain catastrophe seemed attractive 
to me just then, but as a number of my 
choicest specimens of rare birds wrote 
that they could not come at that time 
I was beginning to despair of achieving 
the acme of deviltry for which I 
yearned, when the colonel announced a 
piece of unexpected news that gave me 
precisely the hint that I needed. 

“Oh, major,” shouted Tom, as I was 
passing his door that night, “who do 
you think is married? But, pshaw! 
you'd never guess—Miss Dixey!” 

“Go on, Tom!” I replied, skeptically, 
but going into his room and sitting on 
him as he lay in bed. “That little tor- 
ment isn’t married sure ’nough, is she? 
To whom, in Heaven’s name ?” 

“Guess !”’ roared Tom, trying to kick 
me off. 

“Guess? Why, good Lord, man, 
every gentleman in Kentucky has 
courted her—yes, and she gave every 
blessed one of us encouragement enough 
to make all the rest wild.” 

“But she’s done for now, Corker! 
Come, who do you reckon is the vic- 
tim!” cried Tom. 

“Canter—he was awfully gone on her 
at the White Sulpher last summer.” 

“Canter?” yelled Tom, sitting up in 
bed. “I'll have you understand, sir, that 
the lady had good taste at least!” 

“Pillow, then?” I ventured to sug- 
gest. 

“Pillow!” bellowed the colonel. “Let 
me remind you, sir, that the lady has 
morals.” 

“Tt can’t surely be Peter Polk—don’t 
tell me it’s Peter, Tom!” 

“No, sir,” thundered the colonel ; ‘‘it’s 
not Polk! She would have as soon 
thought of marrying you, Corker, as 
that devil!” 

“Monk Shooter, then?” 

“See here, major, the lady is a dis- 
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tant relation of my family, sir, and she 
did me the honor to refuse my heart and 
hand, sir, and I won’t have you insult 
her, sir, no, nor flatter Shooter to my 
very face, sir! No, sir, it—is—not— 
Major Monk Shooter!” 

I was beginning to lose hope of being 
able to name the happy dog, and some- 
thing about the way that Tom—the 
most ingenuous donkey that ever brayed 
out all his private affairs in open meet- 
ing—something, I say, in the way that 
Tom was going on about the flirt’s ir- 
revocable step gave me an awful queer- 
ish feeling, and then a horrible suspi- 


‘cion settled like an ache around my 


heart. I looked at the colonel. He was 
evidently nervous and uncommonly se- 
cretive. Also, I didn’t like his ill-fit- 
ting air of mystery. 1 had it! 

“Colonel Thomas Slaughter, sir, of 
Dreadnaught Hall,” I said, with great 
gravity and a look that terrified the 
dear fellow, “have you played with my 
innocent and unsuspecting heart, and 
foully deceived me? Am I correct, sir, 
in inferring from your guilty manner 
that our halcyon days of simple childish 
innocence here at the Hall are at an 
end, and that Miss Dixey will presently 
reign as the puritanical and sour-faced 
mistress of Dreadnaught and its crin- 
ging, browbeaten, henpecked lord? Oh, 
Tom, Tom, how could you?” 

I dodged the riding boot just in time, 
and after a short scuffle we sat down to 
talk it all over. But for some minutes 
the colonel refused to tell me who the 
gentleman was who had finally suc- 
ceeded in remaining engaged to Miss 
Dixey long enough to get out a license 
and fetch the parson. When he did 
tell me, I like to have died. 

“Yes, sir,” said the colonel, repeat- 
ing the staggering announcement slow- 
ly, like he enjoyed my dumb amazement 
immensely, “Miss Lorena Dixey is now 
Mrs. Fortescue Botts! Corker, ain’t it 
enough to make you doubt your very 
3ible? Don’t ask me, sir, if she was 
crazy! I reckon she is by this time, if 
she wasn’t when she married that old 
pickled persimmon! Jupiter Ammon! 


that antique mummy never smiled in his 
life! 


And she—but what’s the use of 
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our talking about it? That little di- 
vinity, that ravishing butterfly, sir, that 
incurable coquette, sir, Miss Lorena, 
is now Mrs.—Fortescue—Botts—Ogle- 
thorpe! Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord!” 

“T’ll give them just about one month 
to live together—confound the old nut- 
meg grater! Why, Cesar’s ghost, I 
would have married the angel myself to 
save her from this!” 

“So would I! So would every gen- 
tleman that ever laid eyes on her! 
Didn’t we all try hard enough? But, 
now, shut up, Corker, for the reason I 
spoke to you about this mad marriage 
is that we’ve got to have the blushing 
bride and her old embalmed caretaker 
here. Yes, sir! Aunt Mildred writes 
that I must—and, of course, I must. 
Send for them at once, so that we can 
get over the agony. And, mind, major, 
not a man is to be here while that jeal- 
ous old sawbones and his little cooing 
wifey are under my roof, for I shan’t 
deliberately invite murder at the Hall.” 

Joy! Even while Tom was still talk- 
ing to me I had evolved the catastrophe 
for which I had been vainly cudgeling 
my brains for over a week. The bridal 
pair should come—and so should oth- 
ers! Scarcely realizing the extreme 
peril which my craving for explosives 
was leading me into, I set in motion the 
secret wheels which, once started, be- 
gan inexorably to grind out a situation 
at which even I would have turned pale 
had I foreseen it in all of its lurid naked- 
ness. Dr. F. Botts Oglethorpe wrote a 
ceremonious reply to Tom’s formal in- 
vitation, stating that he and “my wife” 
—Tom and I crunched our teeth when 
we read that—that they would do them- 
selves the honor of passing a fortnight 
at Dreadnaught, provided that the colo- 
nel selected as the time for their visit 
“some period between those festive 
gatherings of yoting gallants for which 
the Hall has achieved a certain reputa- 
tion”! Phew! ‘When Tom read that 
last stinger to me and looked imploring- 
ly and suspiciously at me, I confess that 
I almost wavered. But it was too late. 
I had set the spark to the fuse, and I 
realized that, even if I had tried to do 
so, I could not have persuaded my fel- 


low conspirators to forego the prom- 
ised eruption of unholy joy. 

You see, sir, Dr. Oglethorpe was past 
forty-five, and a man of morose dis- 
position, and as ugly as a hedgehog, 
and as jealous as Othello after Iago had 
finished his fiendish work. Now, of 
course, when a man of forty-six marries 
a shallow, dazzling, teasing, sparkling 
little flirt of eighteen, he is simply tak- 
ing unto himself for better and for 
worse a peck of ready made troubles of 
all sizes and shapes. That’s only nat- 
ural. But in addition to all this, Ogle- 
thorpe’s jealousy was none of your 
common or garden sort. Not a bit of 
it! Will you believe it, sir, we learned 
afterward that he actually made poor 
Judge Cutler, his best man, convey a 
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The doctor and his irresistible little temptation 
ofa wife. 
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challenge to the bishop who married 
them, for kissing the bride? What do 
you think of that, now? Jealous! 
Great Scott! Oglethorpe resented old 
General Dixey’s suspicious attachment 
for his own daughter, he did, sir, hon- 
estly, and you may depend upon it that 
he questioned the right of the Almighty 
to have created any males under the 
age of eighty! Jealous? -*Pon my 
honor, sir, that man was jealous of his 
wife’s canary after somebody told him 
that it was a he! Poor old scarecrow! 
Every time he looked in a mirror at the 
wrinkled indictment that he called his 
face he must have realized that any 
court on earth would have instantly 
granted his wife a decree of absolute 
divorce, with heavy alimony, without 
any further evidence. But, anyhow, he 
had captured the woman whom a score 
of us young swashbucklers had tried 
madly and hopelessly to win. She had 
accepted him in a moment of giddy spite 
against Captain Atterbury, they said, 
and, of course, when the news spread, 
everybody knew that there would be the 
very devil to pay, sooner or later—soon- 
er, in all probability. Personally, I was 
so convinced that there would indeed 
be the old Harry to pay, that I de- 
termined to meet a first installment dur- 
ing the forthcoming visit of the honey- 
mooners at the Hall. But, as I say, I 
did not anticipate quite what befell. 
Well, sir, the doctor and his irresist- 
ible little temptation of a wife had not 
crossed our threshold before the circus 
commenced. By some misunderstand- 
ing, they arrived on the day before we 
expected them, and thus it happened 
that the colonel, the most punctilious 
and courteous host, sir, that ever prided 
himself on showing a guest all due po- 
liteness, was not at the distant station 
to welcome them and fetch them to the 
Hall of his fathers in the old state 
coach. This in itself was enough to 
send Oglethorpe off into a conniption 
fit of injured feelings, and to set him 
to trying to smell out some ulterior pur- 
pose back of the luckless affront, but 
fancy our consternation—Tom’s and 


mine, sir—when, as we sat smoking on 
the rear veranda after luncheon, we sud- 
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denly heard the doctor’s strident voice 
storming at some one in front of the 
house! The colonel and I looked at each 
other in stupefaction, but Tom forgot 
everything in his chagrin at having been 
placed in a false position as a hospitable 
host, and he dashed around the house 
to offer apologies and explanations. I 
took my time, I confess, following Tom 
at my leisure, but the storm was still 
raging when I joined the party on the 
great portico. 

“But, my dear doctor, this young 
gentleman is the honored son of my 
good old neighbor, Governor Blackwell, 
and I am sure there must be some mis- 
take, sir,” the colonel was saying to 
Oglethorpe, while his wife, convulsed 
with laughter, stood waving mysterious 
signals to young Percy Blackwell, from 
the secure shelter of one of the huge 
pillars, where her irate spouse could not 
see her. Percy looked like he had been 
caught making faces at his grand- 
mother. 

“It is of no consequence whose son he 
is,” sputtered the doctor, very red in 
the face and glaring defiantly at poor 
Percy. “I tell you, Colonel Slaughter, 
the insolent young rake deliberately fol- 
lowed us for a couple of miles along 
the highroad, and achieved his malign 
purpose of attracting the lady’s atten- 
tion by trumping up some excuse of 
having picked up something that she 
had dropped.” 

“But, really, doctor, the young gen- 
tlem ” began Mrs. Oglethorpe, 
peeping out from ambush. 

“Silence, madame, if you please!” 
commanded the old curmudgeon so 
sternly that I wanted to punch his head 
for him right then and there—I never 
could bear a woman’s tears! 

“Honestly, C’n’l Slaughter,” pro- 
tested Percy, “I didn’t do a thing, sir, 
but pick up the lady’s scarf and try to 
catch up with them so’s I could return 
it. But the faster I rode, the faster 
they rode, and when I saw that the old 
gentleman resented my efforts to over- 
take them, why, I just hollered out.to 
him that I had his daughter’s scarf, sir 
—that is every word I said, sir.” 
“Daughter, eh?” screamed the doc- 












































The colonel had a heart-to-heart talk with me. 


tor, sizzling and wheeling around the 
bashful boy like a hawk about to pounce 
on a brood of chicks. “You hear him, 
gentlemen; you hear how he seeks to 
defend his insolent pursuit of my 
wife?” 

“Your wife, sir?’ exclaimed the boy, 
looking with the frankness of seven- 
teen first at the old man and then up at 
the pretty girl. ‘Fo’ the lan-d’s sake! 
that young lady ain’t your wife, is she, 
Sir?” 

Poor Tom was in a fix. Between his 
duty as a host and his natural risibili- 
ties, he knew not how to move, so I 
sailed in and bustled Percy off, and 
managed somehow to get the newly ar- 
rived guests into the house, where we 
soon forgot Percy and the whole inci- 
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dent over some of the colonel’s rare old 
Madeira. Lorena pleaded headache and 
kept her room the balance of that dreary 
day, and the doctor was charmed with 
Dreadnaught, especially when he dis- 
covered that there were no other guests, 


except two or three ladies. At dinner 
neither Tom nor I spoke one word to 
the deliciously demure little bride, whom 
we were careful to seat safely between 
her husband and old Miss Kitty Carew, 
and the doctor was so pleased with the 
outlook that he declared that, if the 
colonel didn’t mind, they might extend 
their visit a week or two longer than 
they had expected. Poor Tom, bliss> 
fully ignorant of the impending devel- 
opments, urged that they stop all win- 
ter, and we all went to bed as happy as 
babies. 

The next day, however, there were 
rumors of war. Lorena had strolled off 
into the woods, and the doctor—no 
doubt suspecting a rendezvous with 
Percy—set out to spoil the tryst, leav- 
ing Tom and me alone to point out to 
each other how many kinds of an old 
ass the doctor was, and how many times 
a pity it was that that charming girl 
had thrown herself away on him. Sit- 
ting together on the porch, we were as- 
tonished—Tom was, that is, for I had 
foreseen some such event—to see none 
other than Major Monk Shooter riding 
up the avenue. He dismounted and told 
his servant to tote his traps up to his 
old room in the bachelors’ wing. Once 
more poor Tom was in a fix. How 
could he show anything but delight at 
the unexpected arrival of a guest? But, 
then, how could he help knowing that 
his arrival meant certain catastrophe? 
His hospitality, of course, won the day, 
but he shot a look that meant death to 
me as he ran down the steps with out- 
stretched arms to greet Monk. 

“Well, well, well, Shooter, this is an 


unexpected pleasure!’ shouted poor 
Tom. “You can stop overnight at 
least ?” 


“Overnight?” cried Shooter, wink- 
ing at me over Tom’s shoulder. “Why, 
colonel, I’ve got an unlooked-for leave 
of absence of two months, so, of course, 
I am going to spend the time with you.” 
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“And heartily welcome!” bravely lied 
the colonel, casting another look at me 
which meant: “If this is some of your 
deviltry, Fl have you out, you rascal!” 

After washing down the dust in his 
throat, Shooter went up to try to have 
a nap, for -he said that somehow they 
had sat up quite late the night before 
over their cards at Mosby Templeton’s. 
Then the colonel and I discussed the 
feasibility of narrowing the danger zone 
by keeping Shooter awake all night and 
asleep all day. We had just come to 
the conclusion that this might be done, 
when whom should we see riding up to 
the house but Peter Polk! 

Poor Tom welcomed the second men- 
ace to the king’s peace cordially, but his 
feelings toward me grew decidedly sus- 
picious when Peter announced his in- 
tention of remaining a fortnight. We 
got rid of Peter by sending him off to 
reassure young Percy Blackwell, and 
urged him to dine at Blackwell Heath 
and not return until eleven o’clock at 
the earliest; but just as Tom was be- 
*ginning to breathe easily again, Canter 
arrived, announcing that he had a mind 
to pass the winter with us. Him also 
we dispatched on some _ wild-goose 
chase, when lo! Pillow, as innocent as 
an angel and as cool as a cucumber, ar- 
rived with enough luggage to lead Tom 
to expect that he would stop under our 
roof the balance of his natural life. 
Well, sir, to make a long story short, 
within two hours no less than eight of 
the maddest young blades in the State 
of Kentucky had dropped in quite by 
accident, to make us visits extending all 
the way from one week to ninety-nine 
years! 

Then the colonel had a heart-to-heart 
talk with me, and for a few minutes I 
really believed that I had at last gone 
a bit too far. Poor Tom! He foresaw 
at least eight duels, and possibly half 
a dozen co-respondents in the divorce 
suit which he felt-was_as good as com- 
menced. I labored with him, and suc- 
ceeded in allaying his more immediate 
fears by extracting eight promises from 
as many of our uninvited guests that 
they would not burst upon the doctor 
and certain destruction by dining with 








us that evening. But, alas! I might 
have known what to expect. The ladies 
had assembled in the great drawing 
room before dinner, and we were wait- 
ing for the doctor and Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe, when in marched the eight ter- 
rors! They lined up in two columns 
near the door, and when the doctor 
with his dimpled darling came in they 
had to pass between the two rows of ex- 
tended hands. Lorena was so taken by © 
surprise that she forgot her newly ac- 
quired demureness and sang out a 
cheery word of delight to each of her 
c= recent lovers—and the war was 
on! 

Believe me, sir, that was an awful 
dinner. I was careful, of course, to 


- barricade the little temptress between 
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Old Miss Kitty Carew took Lorena for a long walk, 
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her husband and fat Mrs. Postlethwaite, 
but those eight demons kept up a per- 
fect fusillade of compromising remarks. 
Pillow asked Lorena if she remembered 
that walk that they had had by moon- 
light through the woods at the Springs. 
Shooter took a faded posy from the 
pocketbook and tossed it over to the 
doctor, to whom, he said, it now right- 
fully belonged. Canter waxed poetic- 
al, reciting the quatrain he had penned 
on her sixteenth birthday. Peter Polk 
warned the nearly frantic doctor that he 
must be prepared to be the best hated 
lucky dog on earth, since Mrs. Ogle- 
thorpe had been the toast of the whole 
county for two years. And so it went 
on. I give you my word, sir, it was 
something ghastly. Dear little Lorena 
seemed to begin to make mental com- 
parisons between the witty, handsome, 
dashing young fellows sitting around 
that board, and the cadaverous old 
death’s head who plainly indicated his 
intention to chain her in the dungeon of 
his insane jealousy and crush her young 
life by sheer force into the submission 
which the poor old codger seemed to 
realize her love would never cause her 
to offer him. 

Before that terrible dinner was half 
over I knew that my intended fortnight 
of carefully prearranged _ situations 
could never be carried out, for it was 
evident that the doctor was merely 
waiting for the feast to be over to tell 
Tom. that they must be off the first 
thing in the morhing. Accordingly, I 
set my anxigus brains to work to de- 
velop some acute crisis that very night, 
not only because I didn’t want all my 
pains to go for nothing, but also because 
I had a sneaking suspicion that all that 
Oglethorpe needed was one good les- 
son—at bottom, I knew him to be a 
splendid fellow, and it did seem a shame 
that he should not have his eyes opened 
to his own absurd jealousy before it 
was too late. I had contrived to get a 
few minutes’ chat with Lorena, and I 
knew that she loved him with a love 
based upon profound reverence for his 
lofty character and really great powers. 

Before the dessert, I had all my plans 
laid, so I kicked Pillow under the table 
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- when he suggested that Lorena enter- 


tain us all after dinner by singing to us, 
and telegraphed to all the conspirators 
that the firing must cease until we had 
had a council of war. Looking to it 
that Tom should not be present, Isteered 
the eight brigands into the card room 
just before nine o’clock, and we went 
into executive session behind closed 
doors. I had persuaded old Miss Kitty 
Carew to take Lorena for a long walk 


‘through .the gardens, instructing her 


that they must not return to the house 
before half-past nine—the night was 
glorious. The other ladies were safe 
with their embroideries in the red room, 
Tom and the doctor were chained in 
the library by a hot debate on philoso- 
phy, and the coast was clear for my bold 
adventure. I gave the details to the 
eight, but one after another shook his 
head. 

My scheme was simplicity itself. 
There were two windows in the card 
room. Qne was a French window, and 
opened like a door upon the rear veran- 
da, and the other was a high casement 
coming down to about four feet from 
the floor. I had placed Lorena’s huge 
flower hat on a broom, so that its 
shadow fell on the window shade, just 
above the sill, and any man standing 
above the hat would appear in silhouette 
on the shade, as though he were bend- 
ing over the sitting lady. A judicious 
manipulation of the broomstick would 
give the hat the very toss of the young 
beauty’s proud head. We tried it over 
and over again, and the observers out- 
side roared with fiendish glee, but still 
all shook their heads. 

“But why,” I protested, when they de- 
murred to carrying the ruse into execu- 
tion, “since you all admit that anyone, 
above all, that jealous old ogre, would 
swear that it was she?” 

“Because,” drawled Pillow, ‘Ogle- 
thorpe is so mighty quick on the trigger, 
and a pane of glass and a Hollands 
curtain ain’t much protection !” 

“Cowards!” I cried, looking scorn- 
fully at one after another. “I'll do it 


myself, although the old doctor doesn’t 
suspect me, and so he may not rise to 
my bait.” 
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“Oh! won’t he?” sneered Canter.. 


“‘My—stars, man, he’d shoot a squirrel 
if he caught him looking at Lorena; 
and, anyhow, you just go out there and 
see for yourself how deucedly well 
you’ve worked your ruse!” 

Well, sir, it thus fell to my lot to cure 
the doctor. Seven of the eight stole out 
into the shrubbery, 


a suppressed grunt, and then Tom and 
Peter Polk imploring him not to do 
something that he was manifestly in- 
tent upon doing—shoot me, of course, I 
thought! I bravely went on with the 
dumb show, bending gallantly over the 
agitated hat, and stretching out my 
hands in gestures of mad entreaty. No 

shot rang out upon 





the startled ear of 





whence they could 
command an excel- 
lent view of the 
proposed tragedy; 
and the eighth man 
—Peter Polk, if I 
remember correct- 
ly — drifted care- 
lessly into the li- 
brary, while I vig- 
orously rehearsed 
my pantomime 
over the nodding 
and evidently agi- 
tated hat. The en- 
voy to the library 
was to casually in- 
quire where Mrs. 
Oglethorpe had 
been keeping her- 
self all the evening, 
it being rightly 





would at once start 
her forgetful lord 
on a search for his 
erring helpmeet. It 
was _ understood 
that a hint was to 
be dropped about 
Lorena _ having 
been seen to go 
back of the house, 
so that Tom and 
the anxious hus- 
band would be sure 
to pass near the fatal window with its 
compromising shadow picture of lovely 
woman’s frailty and man’s baseness. 

It worked—beautifully. Poor old 
Oglethorpe was off like a shot the in- 
stant that his wife was mentioned, and 
presently I heard him and Tom and 
Polk talking as they walked around the 
corner of the house. Then my heart 
stood still, for I heard Oglethorpe give 








Bending gallantly over the agitated hat. 


night, but there 
was a crash of 
glass as the doctor, 
unable to unlock 
the French win- 
dow, smashed the 
frame and came 
bounding into the 
room. I had heard 
him springing up 
the steps, and had 
discreetly stuck the 
broom under the 
bookcase, laid the 
hat on the window 
sill, and was sitting 
quietly smoking 
when the maniac 





burst into the 
room. 

“Why, doctor,” 
I said, laughing, 





“you gave me an 
awful start. Did 
you want any- 
thing ?” 

gy Tom was deliri- 
ae ous with joy, for 
or he fully expected 
to find me flirting 
with the little inno- 
cent, and he knew 
what that would 
have meant. Polk 
was holding on to 
Oglethorpe’s coat tails and telling him 
that it was just as he had said—noth- 
ing but the shadow of some lady’s hat 
and of “that idiot Corker going through 
some of his monkeyshines.” For a 
few seconds the wretched man stood 
looking wildly ‘about the room, and 
then the strain gave way, and he looked 
as if he wanted to call aloud to the 
heavens that he would never suspect 
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that angel again. Then he seemed to 
remember that the said angel was still 
unaccounted for, and he was about to 
start off in pursuit of her once more 
when she and all the others, alarmed by 
the sound of the crashing glass, came 
trooping in. Yes, sir, reserved and icy 
as he was, Oglethorpe caught his little 
wife to his heart, and I swear he looked 
at each of us like he would have begged 
us to believe that he would never be 
jealous again, if the great hot tears of 
chagrin and repentance and generous 
resolve had not been choking him. 
Well, sir, that very night they just 
made me brew a particular punch that 
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we never had except on great occa- 
sions, and old Oglethorpe was the mer- 
riest of the ten men who crept up to 
bed when the dawn was shaming the 
night. Yes, sir, and they all stayed out 
the fortnight, and really the poor old fel- 
low seemed to be testing his new resolu- 
tion by parceling Lorena out among us 
all, making one of us walk with her, an- 
other talk to her, and all of us sing her 
praises. They grew to be the happiest 
couple you ever saw, and although she 
was left a charming widow when only 
thirty-five, she never got over her loss, 
but to this day is proud to be known 
as Mrs. Fortescue Botts Oglethorpe. 
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RATHER AMBIGUOUS. 


LDSTAGER—I didn’t know that you were playing in “Dora Flora’! 


character ? 


What 


Cora PHEeE—Oh, I haven't any—I’m in the sextette, you know! 
@a. 
-HIBERNATING ANIMALS. 


EACHER—To what order do animals that sleep through the winter, belong? 
BriGHT SCHOLAR—Please, teacher, to the Order of Hibernians. 


QA. 


TOO MUCH 


MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


RS. NOOBRIDE—You said when I became your wife that we’d glide 
smoothly down life’s stream together. 
NoosripE—How can we, when your mother is continually putting her oar in? 


A, 


Ss 


THERE ALWAYS HAS BEEN. 


AWYER BREEFS—tThe spiritualists now plead in our courts, practice medi- 
cine; in fact, they are entering into all professions. 
Doctor PILLEM—Yes, my dear fellow, there is a medium in everything. 


SA. 
HANDY WHEN THE AUTO BALKS. 
LIMMAN—I see Fullbacke out motoring with your father almost every day. 


Has he a pull with him? 


Miss Noorort—No, I don’t think he has much of a pull, but pa says he likes 
him because he’s a young man with some push about him. 


CGA 


“THE MADDING CROWD.” 


M YRTILLA—Oh! Reggie, will you always love me, alone? 
REGINALD—Yes, dear, sure, if your small brothers and sisters and your 
maternal and paternal relatives will vacate the apartment for a while and give 


me a chance to do so! 
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HE out-of-town girl coming to 
New York in the early fall finds 
much to interest her in both per- 

sons and things. Of course the persons 
come first, for they comprise the great 
and only New York girl returning to 
town from her summer outing. The in- 
finite variety of surprises which she 
brings back with her holds the out-of- 
town girl in admiration and awe. 

For the New York girl is always new, 
and always the latest thing out. She 
has not been just resting all summer— 
in fact, her nimble wits never do rest. 
They are always seeking and finding 
something as fetching as it is new. 

What are some of the things this 
New York girl brings back to town as 
the fruits of her summer ingenuity, and, 
incidentally, for the enlightenment of 
the out-of-town girl? 

She has carried a pet dog under her 
arms for so many years that she is 
quite tired of it. Besides, the custom 
has become so universal that it is a dis- 
tinction not to carry one. Still, she is 
fond of a pet, and fonder still of her 
appearance while carrying one. And so 
now, of all things, she has adopted the 
rabbit—the poor, despised and rejected 
little bunny—and made him the envy 
of the whole animal kingdom. Some- 
times she tucks the bunny under her 
arm, much as she would her shopping 
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bag. And then, again, she hides him 
away amid the fluffy frills of her chiffon 
muff. Bunny, unlike his mistress, has 
no fine wardrobe of his own, but no 
débutante can rival him in his collec- 
tion of ribbons. When he appears on 
the street with his mistress, he always 
has a ribbon of the same hue as her 
gown tied about his little white neck. 
His chief charms are, in the eyes of the 
New York girl, to quote her own 
words: “He is just too cute for any- 
thing, with his little pink eyes, flopping 
ears, and, best of all, the funny way he 
munches all the time, just as though 
he continually wanted to kiss me.” 
Then, of course, the New York girl 
has brought back with her a pictorial 
recofd of her summer joys and 
triumphs, and, equally of course, it is 
unique. No ordinary photographs, 
bunched together with an_ elastic, 
would satisfy her esthetic taste! The 
pictures themselves must not only be 
charming, but they must serve to make 
her city den more charming also. Thus 
she hits two birds with one stone—a 
characteristic of the New York girl. 
And how does she do it? Why, she 
prints the pictures she has taken with 
her own individual camera on linen or 
silk, and then uses this material to make 
a sofa cushion for her den. The pic- 
tures which she develops in this way are 
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only the ones which record some spe- 
cially happy occasion ; and each picture, 
of course, illustrates a story of which 
the casual observer can know nothing. 
A white linen sofa pillow, decorated 
with blue prints and finished with a 
blue silk ruffle, ~ 
makes a very 
attractive and 
inexpen- 
sive pillow for 
a girl’s den. 
The photo- 
graphs also 
look _wonder- 
fully attractive 
developed on 
silk. 

One New 
York girl, who 
is as devoted 
to photogra- 
phy as she is 
to the summer 
man, varied 
the idea of the 
p hotographic 
pillow ina 
mo st original 
way. Instead 
of taking snap 
shots of coun- 
try scenes, 
linked with 
happy associa- 
tions, she took 
snap shots of 
just the heads 
of the summer 
men who had 
contributed 
good times to 
her summer 
vacation days. 
These pictures 
she developed 
on strips of 
white silk. She then joined the’ silk 
bands together with fagotting, and fin- 
ished the pillow with a gay silk ruffle. 
The praise of the favored few who have 
seen this pillow ought to be enough to 
satisfy any girl who is fond of having 
the reputation for originating things. 

When the New York girl went away 
10 





Now the New York girl carries a bunny instead of a dog. of 
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this summer she packed in her trunk a 
box which she had bought at a toy store 
for fifty cents, and told not a soul what 
was in it. But so useful proved the con- 
tents of the box she decided to pass the 
idea on for the benefit of the army of 

young women 


who live in 
boarding 
houses and 
apartment ho- 
tels. It’s all to 
do with her 
laundry! To- 


day washer- 
women may 
rightly be 
counted among 
not only the ne- 
cessities but the 
expensive lux- 
uries of the 
hour. Laundry 
bills seem al- 
ways on the 
upward | trend. 
Since the New 


York girl’s 
handkerchiefs 
and hosiery 


are always of 
the finest sort, 
she deter- 
mined, not 
long since, to 
wash her own 
stockings, 
handkerchiefs 
and dainty col- 
lars ; and to en- 
able her to do 
so successfully, 
she bought at 
a toy shop a 
child’s doll set 
washboard, 
droning board 
and little iron. The washboard was just 
large enough to fit perfectly in the basin, 
and the little iron she could heat over 
her alcohol lamp. In this way she had 
every facility of doing her washing in 
the best possible way. 
Speaking of dainty collars, and the 
havoc the average washerwoman plays 
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with them, here is an idea—also original 
with the New York girl—which is sure 
to be of interest to her out-of-town sis- 
ter. Every woman knows the trials she 
has experienced in wearing unlined col- 
lars. They never will stand up as they 
should without some sort of a founda- 
tion collar or a support, and this gen- 
erally spoils 
their effect. 
The ordinary 
collar feather- 
bone that has 
to be-cut the s, 
desired 


Set omen 
SS 


lengths almost 

invariably i 
pushes I 
through, and ih 
at once be- \ 
comes a men- 
ace to health 
and _ comfort. 
To obviate 
these  difficul- 
ties, and at the 
same time give 
a proper sup- 
port to all 
sheer and 
transparent 
collars, put in- 
to practice the 
following little 
hint: Cut the 
number of 
pieces required 
to the proper 
lengths, and 
cut sections of 
linen tape for 
each piece of 
f eatherbone, 
allowing 
enough to turn 
in a small bit at each end. Then take 
the top of a tin box—the top of a tal- 
cum powder box is just the thing—and 
put in it a piece of white sealing wax. 
Put this on the stove or over an alcohol 
lamp until the wax is melted, and. be 
‘very careful that it does not flame, as 
that leaves a black deposit. Into this 
melted sealing wax dip both ends of 
each piece of featherbone, flattening 
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How the bachelor girl saves on her laundry bills. 
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the wax on it as it is brought out, and 
then immediately dip it into water, to 
quickly cool it. Cover the pieces of 
featherbone thus treated with a strip 
of linen tape, which should be just wide 
enough to meet around the featherbone 
and be whipped together. The pieces 
of featherbone treated in this way prove 
a support for 
collars that 
will wash sat- 
isfactorily, 
never _ push 
through the 
collar, nor 
scratch the 
neck. In buy- 
ing the feath- 
erbone be sure 
to get the nar- 
rowest uncov- 
ered bone. It 
is less expen- 
sive than the 
silk - covered 
featherbone, 
and finer. 

The girls 
who have been 
cleaning their 
white lace 
waists with 
naphtha will 
be glad to hear 
of a better 
way, as the 
naphtha is not 
always satis- 
factory, leav- 
ing, as it does, 
a more or less 
unpleasant 
odor, and fre- 
quently not 
cleaning as it 
should. In place of the naphtha, take a 
cake of castile soap and, with plenty of 
lukewarm water, make a good suds. Let 
the waist soak in this soapy water for 
about an hour. Then wash it, rinsing 
it well in cold water. Hang it in the 
sun to dry and let it bleach well. Iron 
carefully on the wrong side, and the 
waist will come out as good as new. 
And what are the things that hold 
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the attention of the out-of-town girl in 
New York in the early fall? Well, to 
begin with, she is delighted and inter- 
ested in the collection of boas and neck 
frills which the shops are displaying. 
They have a little way of giving just 
the right finishing touch to a costume, 
and never before have they been so at- 
tractive and varied as this autumn. The 
boa to match the gown is quite the fad 
of the day; and chiffon and flowers, as 
well as chiffon and foliage, are com- 
bined with charming effect. With a 
brown, early fall frock, the smart New 
York girl will wear a long boa of 
brown chiffon, combined with shaded 
brown roses. There are also boas made 
of tiny frills of brown taffeta, the frills 
tumbling over one another in jabot 
fashion, and each little frill edged with 
a cording of shaded brown chenille. 

In her tour through the shops, the 
out-of-town girl will quickly discover 
that chenille is to be very much used 
in the autumn fashions. Hats of 
chenille braid are to be the vogue, and 
many times a chenille neck piece is sold 
to match the hat. Chenille trimmings 
are also conspicuously in evidence on 
the new imported gowns. 

Lovely boas of shaded marabout, also 
pelerines of these lovely, downy feath- 
ers, are seen in the shops. They will be 
worn in all colors, and always to match 
the gown. Big, flat, marabout muffs are 
another fascinating accessory of the 
New York girl’s wardrobe. 

Odd-looking little headdresses are 
among the new things which the out- 
of-town girl quickly spies in the shops. 
They are certainly new and odd enough 
to hold any girl’s attention. Upon in- 
quiry the out-of-town girl will learn 
that the headdresses are called opera 
caps, and that they are designed to be 
worn both at the opera and the theater. 
They are really very becoming little 
affairs. The prettiest are made with a 
big Alsatian bow of black velvet in 
front, while at the back they are made 
of flowers and leaves, shaped to the 
head to form a flat, little cap. The 
flowers generally used carry out the 
color note of the costume; and if one 
does not care to have the velvet bow 


in black, it may be of cloth of gold, or 
any shade of velvet which the wearer 
finds becoming. One of New York’s 
most exclusive milliners told an out-of- 
town girl the other day that she had 
more orders than she could fill for these 
unique little opera caps. One which 
she had just finished for a dark-haired 
society girl of Fifth Avenue was made 
of gardenias, with the bow in front of 
silver gauze, edged with a narrow pip- 
ing of black velvet. On examining it, 
the out-of-town girl discovered that the 
velvet bow was wired, to hold it up 
properly, and that the ljttle headdress 
was the simplest thing is the world to 
make. It is needless to say that the 
home-made one can be constructed for 
very little money, and it is equally 
needless to repeat that the opera caps 
which the Fifth Avenue milliners are 
offering for sale are at a price far and 
away above the out-of-town girl’s 
means. 

At this same exclusive millinery shop 








The new opera cap, 
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there were a few imported opera bags 
for sale which were very tempting to 
the out-of-town girl. Some were made 
of silk, and some of velvet, and they 
were covered with a lattice work of 
beads and jewels. One of the loveliest 
of these bags was of white velvet; cov- 
ered with a lattice work of gilt beads, 
joined at frequent intervals with ame- 
thysts. The frill at the top of the bag 
was lined with amethyst satin, and a 
white silk cord was used as the draw- 
string. The bag was fitted inside with 
compartments—one for holding the 
opera glasses, which folded up until 
they were as flat as a pocketbook; in 
another compartment reposed a dear 
little mirror mounted in gold, and set 
in a frame of amethysts. The bag also 
contained a papier poudre book and 
a wee fan in amethyst satin, with gold 
gauze butterflies appliquéd upon it. In 
showing this exquisite French novelty 
bag to the out-of-town girl, the milli- 
ner displayed with pride the opera cap 
which she said should be worn when 
the bag was carried. It was made with 
an airy-looking gilt and gauze bow, 
much resembling a butterfly in shape; 
and the little floral cap was a mass of 
exquisitely shaded purple violets. 

Of course the out-of-town girl, in her 
wanderings through the shops, lingers 
long at the glove counter, for at this 
counter, in the big New York stores, 
there are always many novelties to be 
found. Kid gloves with lace insets are 
among the newest things out. They 
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come in the long lengths, and are made 
of both glacé kid and suéde. The first 
lace inset is at the wrist, and there are 
generally two others above this on the 
arm portion of the glove. These gloves 
come high—not only in length, but in 
price, for the cheapest are fifteen dol- 
lars a pair. 

At the jewelry counters in the big 
shops, and at the stores where jewelry 
is sold exclusively, much coral is being 
shown. Paris, late in the summer, re- 
vived the fad for coral, and, of course, 
New York is doing likewise. Coral 
jewelry will be worn all through the 
fall and winter; and coral, as a color, 
will be much used as a trimming shade. 
Many a smart, dark hat will have a 
rosette of coral velvet to brighten it 
a bit. Shirt-waist suits of silk, in no 
matter what dark shade—brown, deep 
green or dark blue—will have a new 
touch given them by having the belt 
finished with a buckle of coral, and by 
having the shirt-waist fastened with 
brilliant coral studs or coral buttons. 
Coral cuff links are also worn, and the 
hatpin shows a round ball of coral as 
its top. Coral dog collars will be seen, 
and also festoon necklets of matched 
corals. The necklets often show pear- 
shaped coral dangles, or they are in 
antique styles, with big pieces of coral 
set in old gold. Old-fashioned coral 
brooches showing carved designs, such 
as birds and clusters of leaves, are 
among the new fashion novelties in 
jewelry. 
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MAKING A LORD OF HIM. 
pau. JONES was told that a British captain, who had been defeated by him, 


had been knighted. 
him,” he remarked. 


“Tf I fallin with him again, I will make a lord of 


Sa. 
HIS LIFE IS PRECIOUS TO HIM. 
R. FARGORN—Darling, you are all the world to me; you are my life! 


Miss WiLtt1n—Oh, Algy, how you do cling to life! 















Ruperta 


By Sir William Magnay, Bart. 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


The Princess Ruperta, daughter of Duke Theodor of Waldavia, is betrothed to Prince Ludovic, son of the king of a neigh- 
boring principality. The young people have never met, and the prince is apparently somewhat of a laggard in love. Baron Roll- 
mar, the duke'’s chancellor, shrewd and somewhat unscrupulous, takes the matter in hand. The princess, accompanied by her 
maid of honor, goes to consult a fortune teller, who penetrates her identity and makes a demand for her money and jewels. 
Ruperta refuses and is attacked by the fortune teller. She screams for help, and the door is broken open to admit a young man 
who rescues her from her predicament. He gives his name as Lieutenant Ludovic von Bertheim, and he is warmly thanked by 
Ruperta. On his way home he encounters a man in military dress, flying as if for his life. The fugitive tells Von Bertheim that, 
in an encounter with swords, he has ard run his antagonist through and his life is threatened. Von Bertheim conceals him in his 
own lodgings, but the next morning he has disappeared, leaving a note of farewell and thanks. He has told Von Bertheim that he 
is a soldier of fortune, Captain Albrecht von Ompertz. Udo, the baron’s son, aspires to the hand of the princess, but receives 
little encouragement from his father. Ompertz is instructed by Rollmar to watch — mysterious lover, whose identity 
Ompertz does not suspect. Ludovic and Ruperta meet in a little chapel by the lake. Ompertz discovers them, but Ludovic es- 
capes by the window. A moment after a shot rings out. Udo urges his suit on Ruperta, but is repulsed. er ep finds out 
that Ludovic is the lover of the princess and the man he has been instructed to make way with. Of course he decides to do noth- 
ing of the sort. Ludovic and Ruperta vow eternal fidelity. To keep Ruperta from her lover the duke decides to send her to the 
fortress at Krell. News of this is brought to Ludovic, and at the same time he hears that King Josef is dead, and that his cousin, 
Ferdinand, has seized the throne. Ludovic aids Ruperta to escape, but when some distance away a storm bursts _ the fugi- 
tives and the carriage is upset. They press on afoot and soon see, gleaming through the mists, the turrets of a castle. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 
STRANGE QUARTERS. 


HE approach to the castle was by 

a series of terraces connected by 

a narrow, zigzag road. It stood 

on a small plateau formed in the wooded 

hills which rose with almost perpendic- 

ular abruptness behind it, Its aspect 

was curious enough, but the most as- 

tounding thing about it was its posi- 

tion, its unexpectedness, and the con- 
trast with its wild surroundings. 

As Ludovic and his companions made 
their way up the winding road their 
curiosity grew at every.step. And the 
curiosity was not altogether without 
apprehension. 

“The last thing I looked to find in 
these wilds,” Ompertz observed, with 
a puzzled look at the gray, silent build- 
ing. “It is like a fairy tale.” 

Ludovic was a little anxious, having 
his responsibility in mind, as to the out- 
come of the adventure. But such ideas 
did not seem to trouble Ompertz. 

“Our greatest piece of luck,” he said, 
“is that the palace is inhabited. There 
are plenty of old castles about in these 
parts, but they have been handed over 


long ago to the bats and owls. Now, 
that lighted window bodes a more com- 
fortable reception than a screech and a 
flutter.” 

“No doubt it is a shooting box,” 
Ludovic suggested. 

“It can be nothing else,” Ompertz . 
agreed. “We may look for a good sup- 
per and a night’s rest, if not for a car- 
riage.” 

They had now reached the gateway 
which led to the entrance door. Here 
the horses were made fast, and then 
Ompertz pulled the iron bell handle that 
hung in the porch. Scarcely had his 
hand left it when the door was thrown 
open, sending a blinding flood of bright- 
ness into the black night, and disclosing 
a great square hall hung with trophies 
and implements of the chase. Two men 
in quaint liveries stood at the door. As 
it opened they made way for a third 
with white hair and beard, who came 
forward, and, with a bow, motioned the 
travelers to enter. Ludovic in a few 
words gave the reason of their seeking 
shelter. Taking it as a matter of course, 
the old man listened gravely, and then, 
ushering them into a room off the hall, 
asked them to wait there. 
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“T will at once inform my master of 
your arrival,” he said, deferentially, and 
so left them. 

The four looked at one another in 
astonishment. 

“Well, if this is not an extraordinary 
place to light upog in the mountains!” 
Ompertz exclaimed, accepting his good 
fortune with a laugh. 

To Ruperta alone, since her experi- 
ence was narrowed to one phase of life, 
did their reception seem short of won- 
derful. 

“Everything now,” said Ludovic, “de- 
pends upon our host, who he is, and 
whether he is likely to recognize us. 
Supposing that he does not, you and I, 
princess, must pass as brother and sis- 
ter; Countess Minna and Captain von 
Ompertz are our friends and traveling 
companions. Let us hope our incognito 
may not be suspected.” 

As he spoke the door was opened by 
the old steward, who, with a bow—for 
those were days of ceremonial—ushered 
their host into the room. A man as 
singular as was his dwelling. He 
seemed the very incarnation of power, 
with his broad chest, massive throat and 
strongly marked features. His hair 
and beard were black, his complexion 
swarthy, but his eyes, curiously, were 
light blue. He was plainly dressed, but 
a certain dignity of look and move- 
ment gave him an air of distinction. 
He bowed and greeted the travelers 
with almost an excess of welcome. 

“T should be very sorry to hear of 
your mishap,” he said, “were it not for 
the pleasure it gives me to be your host 
to-night.” 

His voice, Ludovic thought, was the 
deepest he had ever heard. There was, 
too, a peculiar sustained vibration in 
it, like the deep pedal notes of an organ. 

“We must consider ourselves fortu- 
nate,” Ludovic added, after a word of 
thanks, “to have founda shelter so 
splendid and unexpected in this place.” 

Their host laughed, showing in con- 
trast to his black beard a row of dead 
white teeth. “TI do not wonder at your 
surprise,’ he said. “But I love a 


mountain life, its wildness and its sport. 
At the same time, sense of comfort and 
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luxury in one’s home enhances by con- 
trast one’s enjoyment of these surround- 
ings.” 

“Naturally,” Ludovic agreed, his 
opinion of their singular host still hang- 
ing in doubt. 

“Many people pretend to love a 
mountain life,” the other continued, 
“but they make themselves woefully un- 
comfortable and soon fly back to towns 
and civilization. I may, perhaps, claim 
to have the courage of my fancy.” 

The man’s manner was perfect, far 
more refined than his appearance would 
have suggested, yet to Ludovic’s keen 
perception there was something about 
him which made him doubt the depth, 
the reality, of his frankness. 

““My servants have probably told you 
my name. No? It is Irromar, Count 
Irromar, and this, my principal place of 
residence, is called the Schloss Teufels- 
wald.” 

Ludovic accepted the information 
with a bow, and some inward congrat- 
ulation that their identity was not likely 
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to be known to this secluded nobleman. 
Irromar? The name, though, seemed 
not unfamiliar. 

The count’s deep voice interrupted his 
atempt to recall it. 

“And now may I know whom I have 
the honor of entertaining?” 

Ludovic gave the name he had as- 
sumed during his incognito, presenting 
Ruperta as his sister, changing Minna’s 
title to simple Fraulein, and giving Om- 
pertz alone his actual appellation. Dur- 
ing the introduction the count’s eyes 
rested rather longer on Ruperta’s face 
than Ludovic liked, and their expression 
seemed to have something in it which 
exceeded greeting; but then that was 
natural. She was a queen - among 
women, and might have come, no doubt, 
as a revelation to this mountain dweller. 

“We are in haste to push on with 
our journey,” Ludovic said. “If we 
might beg the loan of a carriage, our 
horses are still fresh, and ty 

The count made a quick gesture of 
protest. “It is not to be thought of, 
my dear sir. As to the carriage, why, 
the whole of my stable would be at 
your service were I cruel enough to al- 
low you to leave my roof this wild 
night.” 

“Nevertheless, I should. be glad if 
you would permit us to continue on our 
way,” Ludovic persisted. ““We have lost 
too much time already.” 

The count smiled. “Which you will 
certainly not recover by starting before 
morning. What, lieutenant,” he added, 
in an easy tone of masterful remon- 
strance, “it would be nothing less than 
an outrage to drag these ladies out 
again into the storm and darkness. 
They are fatigued enough already, one 
can see.” ' 

Ruperta spoke a word to second Lud- 
ovic’s urging; but their host would not 
hear of their departure. 

“I. am an inexorable host,” he 
laughed. “If you come to my inn, the 
reckoning I charge is that you make 
wise use of the hospitality it affords. 
Now—ah, Gomer,” he said, as the old 
steward entered, “you have come to tell 
us that supper is ready. Come, my 
friends; I shall give myself the pleas- 





ure of joining you. The wild weather © 
has given me a second appetite.” 

With a deferential bow, he offered 
his arm to Ruperta. She hesitatingly 
took it, and he led her from the room. 
The masterful peremptoriness of his 
insistence was so coated with the good 
humor of a frank hospitality that it 
could not, without ungraciousness, be 
withstood, so Ludovic, comforting him- 
self with the reflection that Ruperta 
and Minna would have a much needed 
rest, was forced to accept the delay and 
submit to his host’s decree. 

The count led the way to a fine square 
dining hall, where a luxurious supper 
table had been prepared. The room 
curiously reflected its owner. In spite 
of its air of great refinement, there yet 
seemed flung over it a subtle sugges- 
tion of brute strength, almost savagery. 
Upon the solid oaken floor were strewn 
rugs made of the skins of bears and 
wolves. The walls were hung with 
vivid tapestries, on which were worked 
flamboyant pictures of war and sport 
almost brutal in their realism. Antlers 
and swords, armor and sporting weap- 
ons, were the ornaments of the room; 
it was essentially the dwelling place of 
a strong, adventurous personality. But 
there was the touch of scarcely re- 
strained savagery which seemed, to del- 
icate minds at least, to make the tone 
of the place repulsive; and over all 
the note of strength; fierce, dominant 
strength. 

The good fare and sparkling wine, 
after the hardships of the long jour- 
ney, soon made the travelers take a 
more cheerful view of the situation, and 
put them in a frame of mind to accept 
with thankfulness the shelter, and with 
resignation the delay which this acci- 
dent had provided. Even Ruperta be- 
gan to take a manifest interest in her 
unusual surroundings, and could join 
almost animatedly in conversation with 
her host. 

Although he was found keeping his 
state in that wild spot, the count soon 
proved that he was far from being ex- 
clusively a dweller with nature. He was 
familiar with many capitals and their 
society, and was by no means ignorant 
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of what was going on in the more civ- 

ilized world beyond his mountain fast- 
ness. He happened to mention Roll- 
mar. 

“You know the chancellor?” Ludovic 
asked. 

“Not personally ; well enough by rep- 
utation, though, and we have corre- 
sponded, not too amicably, more than 
once. Yes, we are well known to one 
another ;” the count laughed, grimly. 
“Tt is well for one of us, perhaps, that 
I stand some leagues outside his juris- 
diction.” 

“You would try a fall with him?” 
Ompertz suggested. 

“We should hardly be likely to leave 
one another in peace. Chancellor Roll- 
mar loves coercion, not to say tyranny, 
and I—well, I brook no interference 
with my liberty of will.” 

There was scarcely need for the state- 
ment; the man’s determined nature was 
obvious. 

“IT am just now amused,” he con- 

tinued, “in watching a little scheme of 
the old fox’s where chance is trying a 
‘fall with him. I allude to a matter 
which must be, at least partially, known 
to you; the projected marriage between 
Princess Ruperta and Prince Ludwig 
of Drax-Beroldstein.” 

“Ah!” Ludovic bent forward with 
assumed interest, in order to direct the 
count’s notice from Ruperta. “I sup- 
pose not even a possible mutual dislike 
between the parties will avail against 
Rollmar’s intention there.” 

The count laughed. “No. I must 
give our friend the chancellor credit 
for strength of purpose to brush aside 
such a harmless fly as that. But now 
he is faced by something more like a 
difficulty. You have not heard the 
latest news? No? It is scarcely like- 
ly; but I make a point of being well 
posted. Yes; within the last few days 
a change came over the situation which 
may prove an awkward blow to the old 
schemer. King Josef has died suddenly 
from an accident.” 

“So Prince Ludwig is king,” Om- 
pertz observed. 

With a knowing shake of the head 

-the count drew back his black-fringed 
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lips in a smile. “Prince Ludwig, as 
most of the world knows to its great 
amusement, has run away and hidden 
himself to escape the bride Rollmar has 
ready for him. Why is his affair, for 
report speaks of her as a beauty. How- 
ever, perhaps he did not consider the 
sugar sufficient to disguise the medicine. 
Well, the extraordinary part of the af- 
fair is this: Uncle Josef dies. Nephew 
Ludwig, the Unready, is not to be 
found, consequently Nephew Ferdi- 
nand, the Alert, springs up, arid, seizing 
the opportunity, coolly seats himself 
upon the vacant throne.” 

A long, low whistle sounded through 
the room. Ompertz’s lips were pursed; 
he was staring at Ludovic in bewildered 
suspicion. 

Ludovic understood the whistle and 
the look, but he felt the soldier’s cir- 
cumspection was, after the first shock, 
to be trusted. 

“This must rather complicate the 
chancellor’s matrimonia! plea,” he re- 
marked, coolly, to his host. 

“Yes, indeed,” the count laughed. 
“And I am curious to see how long it 
will be before we hear of a transference, 
by proxy, of the princess’ affections.” 

“To the reigning cousin?” 

“Exactly.” 

“What would the world say of the 
princess who allows her hand to be 
transferred so casually?” It was Ru- 
perta who put the question. ; 

The count turned to her with a cyn- 
ical smile. 

“Chancellor Rollmar would proba- 
bly say, madame, that a princess had no 
right to her hand or her heart. They 
are the property of the state, to be dis- 
posed of to its best advantage. And 
this state is represented by Chancellor 
Rollmar.” 

“TI was not asking for the chancellor’s 
opinion, but for the world’s,” Ruperta 
said, coldly. 

“The world, dear lady, is too selfish 
to trouble itself about such matters.” 

“You speak,” said Ludovic to the 
count, “as though the transference of 
the princess’ hand was inevitable. Put- 


ting aside the question of submission to 
Rollmar’s orders, is it 


certain that 
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Ferdinand will succeed in keeping the 
position he has assumed ?”’ 

“Possibly not,” Irromar answered, 
carelessly. “Although it is always 
easier to hold than to oust. Ferdinand 
seems to have the favor of the people, 
and the mob counts; even Rollmar ac- 
knowledges that. Anyhow I should 
advise Ludwig to show himself with- 
out delay, if, indeed, he is not already a 
corpse or a hermit.” 

When supper was over, the princess 
and Minna were conducted to their 
sleeping apartments. About these the 
keynote of barbaric luxury which char- 
acterized the rest of the house was en- 
tirely absent; the furniture and ar- 
rangement of these rooms suggested a 
woman’s supervision, and yet, save a 
maidservant, they had seen none in 
the house. However, the travelers 
were too tired to speculate much on 
the matter and were soon asleep. 

The two men sat with their host for 
an hour or more, for his talk was so 
surprisingly full of information and a 
certain charm of vigorous expression 
that Ludovic, in spite of his anxiety, 
was held half fascinated by the man, 
and time went by unheeded. 

“If the curiosity of a stranger may 
be pardoned,” Ludovic said, as the 
count’s contradictory nature increas- 
ingly piqued him, “I should tell you 
that mine is still unsatisfied as to the 
reason a man like yourself has for liv- 
ing in this strange, wild place. A love 
of liberty I can understand, but I 
should have thought this a freedom 
more suited to an animal than to a 
man of keen intellect.” 

A curious look passed over the 
count’s face, a kind of grim justifica- 
tion of himself, it seemed, against 
Ludovic’s criticism. For during that 
instant the brute rather than the man 
looked out of the untrustworthy eyes. 

“You are criticising,” he replied, 
with something of a feline suavity, “a 
life, a state of existence, which you 
nave presumably never tried. Because 
most men who dwell far from cities 
and civilization are clods and almost 
animals, is that any reason why a 
thinking, intelligent human being need 
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succumb to such surroundings as these, 
and became a brainless, mechanical dul- 
lard, an observer of nothing higher than 
vegetation and the weather? I flatter 
myself I give the lie to that suggestion. 
I love contrast, and the life I have 
chosen gives it to me in all its strength, 
all its stimulating charm. And for the 
rest, we have all, deny it as we may, 
something of the animal life in us, the 
lion, let us say, to be complimentary to 
ourselves, or the eagle. To that side 
of our nature the rocks, the woods and 
the wild solitude of the mountains are 
bound to appeal.” 

“And the stronger the man,” Om- 
pertz observed, “the stronger the ani- 
mal passion for a wild life.” 

It was impossible to tell from the 
count’s face whether he resented the 
pushing of his argument to the per- 
sonal limit, but Ludovic, watching him 
curiously, had an idea that the black 
beard hid an ugly expression just then. 

Irromar laughed. “I am content, at 
any rate, to be judged as I am,” he re- 
turned, with a sort of careless defiance. 
“TI can keep my wits sharpened here in 
the mountains as well as my claws and 
teeth.” 

“You can, indeed,” Ludovic assented, 
laughingly, careful to smooth over any 
irritation his companion’s tactless ob- 
servation might have caused. “It is 
that which, if I may say so, has set 
me wondering.” 

The count was quite blandly good- 
humored now. “Most of us are 
agreed,” he said, “that life is to be 
enjoyed while we have the power. The 
great mistake lies in our trying to en- 
joy it in the same way as though the 
summa wvoluptas had been arrived at. 
The wise man is he who refuses to fol- 
low the palling pleasure which satisfies, 
and in the end dissatisfies, the mob, but 
maps out a course of pleasure for him- 
self. And to do that he must not be 
afraid of singularity. His method will 
excite the wonder, more or less re- 
spectful, of all but a few who still 
recognize that his folly is founded on 
wisdom. The pleasures of life are 
limited; they may be counted on the 
fingers; the ways of pursuing them 
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are practically unlimited. Each genera- 
tion discovers and adopts new ones; 
here and there a man anticipates the 
wisdom of his successors, that is all.” 

“You seem,” Ludovic observed, veil- 
ing with a smile a slight feeling of con- 
tempt at his host’s tone—‘“‘you seem to 
suggest that the most successful pur- 
suit of pleasure is proof of the high- 
est wisdom.” 

“Ts it not?” There was an arrogant 
confidence in the rejoinder. 

“T should be sorry to think so.” 

The count’s simile was irritatingly 
pleasant. “And yet I wager that in 
your heart you think so.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“TI could give my ‘reasons, but for- 
bear to do so. At least I give you 
credit for self-deception. And, if I 
might offer a piece of advice as an 
older man who has seen much of the 
world, I would suggest that the sooner 
you recognize the wisdom of setting 
the world’s enjoyment before you in 
the best light, the less regret will you 
have to look forward to. The maze of 
pleasure has so many paths and wind- 
ings, each delightful enough when you 
turn into it, but getting more and more 
dreary as you go on, till it ends in 
blankness and disgust. A few paths 
there are which take some trouble to 
find and are less inviting than the oth- 
ers, but their interest, on the contrary, 
increases as we follow them.” 

“T quite agree with you,” Ludovic re- 
turned, dryly. “It was of such I was 
thinking. The paths of real pleasure, to 
which I hardly supposed you meant to 
allude.” 

The two men were antagonistic in 
their natures and both realized it. But 
each kept outwardly unruffled. 

“I intended to be quite comprehen- 
sive,” Irromar laughed, “and to include 
all pleasures of every kind. The pro- 
portionate values vary with our dispo- 
sitions. My highest enjoyment may not 
be, presumably is not, the same as yours. 
Captain Ompertz, again, will possibly 
differ from us both.” 

“Mine,” responded the soldier, with 
bluff humor, “is a good fair fight either 
single-handed or in company.” 


A smile, significant in its suggestion 
of a readiness to gratify the other’s de- 
sire, crossed the count’s face. “You 
have seen much fighting, captain?” he 
inquired, casually. 

Ompertz had begun a comprehensive 


answer ‘when a singular interruption 


caught Ludovic’s attention. The room 
where they sat was hexagon shaped, its 
six walls being hung with tapestry of 
even more racy design than that of the 
dining hall. Suddenly a portion of the 
hangings was silently pushed aside; evi- 
dently a door had been opened behind 
it; and in the dark recess thus formed 
a woman stood. A woman young, 
beautiful, magnificently dressed, her 
breast and hair sparkling with dia- 
monds, as: was the white hand that held 
back the portiére. 

Ludovic, sitting opposite, with his 
look startled into attention at the unex- 
pected movement, saw all this in the 
instant that the apparition remained. 
He saw something more than this—a 
fearful expression on the woman’s face. 
Beautiful as in repose it could only be, it 
appeared at that moment distorted into 
what seemed a blending of all the dark- 
er passions. Fear and hate, jealousy, 
rage, all were there in the parted lips, 
the glaring eyes, the heaving bosom, the 
hand trembling on the curtain, and then 
over and above all a look of terrified 
despair. It was as a glimpse of hell, 
beauty marred in the sight by utter 
hatefulness. Then, scarcely realized, it 
was gone. 

The sharp turn of the count’s head to 
see what his guest was looking at was 
only in time to catch the movement of 
the tapestry as it dropped into its place. 
But, whether he guessed or not, his air 
of easy entertainment was gone, or at 
least continued only by an effort. Ludo- 
vic soon rose and bade him good-night, 
finding it in his heart to wish that they 
were still sheltering in the broken car- 
riage among the rocks and had never 
stumbled upon a place of refuge which, 
with all its peculiar luxury, was some- 
how utterly distasteful to him. 

“You will like, perhaps, to make an 
early start,” his host said in parting, 
“and my men shall be ready to go with 
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you to the place where you left your 
carriage, although I shall be sorry in- 
deed to part with guests as welcome as 
unexpected.” 

He said this in a manner quite charm- 
ing in its graceful cordiality. In spite 
of an instinctive dislike, Ludovic could 
not but be interested in the man whose 
character gave evidence of being so 
strangely positive in its many sides. 

As Ludovic bade Ompertz good- 
night, the soldier, unseen by their host, 
bent on his knee and raised the other’s 
hand to his lips. 

“Shall I ever hope for pardon, your 
majesty?” he murmured. 

Ludovic laid his hand kindly on his 
shoulder. “It is yours in full, my 
friend.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
COUNT IRROMAR IN A NEW LIGHT. 


Early next morning Ludovic and 
Ompertz set out to inspect the wrecked 
carriage. They were accompanied by 
an officer of the count’s household, hav- 
ing under him two men carrying tools 
for the repair, if possible, of the broken 
wheel. He was a man of forbidding 
aspect, toward whom both the travelers 
felt an instinctive distrust, nor was the 
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appearance of the two other men any 
more prepossessing. But there was no: 
time for Ludovic to concern himself 
with men’s characters as indexed by 
their faces. With a kingdom and his 
love hanging on the balance of an hour, 
the speedy resumption of the journey 
was all that could:be thought of. 

The storm had passed away; the 
morning was fresh and fine; scarcely 
a sign remained of the tempest but its 
tail of abating wind and _ scurrying 
clouds, and on the ground the still 
trickling rain courses. Seen in the day- 
light, the castle and its situation seemed 
yet more extraordinary than by night. 
Its surroundings were rugged and 
stern to a degree almost of repulsion; 
the bluish-black wood stretching away 
behind it formed a suitably mysterious 
background; while over all was the in- 
tense note of lonely, frowning power. 

As they went along the valley, with 
the striking silence only accentuated by 
the plashing water, the whispered hush 
of the wind-swept trees and the occa- 
sional cry of a bird, Ludovic tried to 
get from the count’s man some idea of 
his master’s mode of life. But the fel- 
low, without being exactly surly, was 
not to be drawn, at least on that sub- 
ject. His replies were significantly curt, 
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and he would persistently change the 
conversation by a remark on the scene 
through which they were passing. 

It was not long before they neared 
the place of the previous night’s acci- 
dent. Ompertz, with a campaigner’s 
faculty of locality, pointed it out to the. 
head man. 

“Our carriage lies just over there in 
the gorge which meets this at an angle 
yonder. ,Our shortest way will be to 
climb the bank here and cut across the 
high ground.” 

He had already sprung some way up 
the ascent when the man called him 
back. “Better keep along the track 
here,” he said. “The saving in distance 
is hardly worth the trouble of the 
climb.” 

“But it is nothing,” Ompertz shouted 
back. “And it takes us directly to the 
spot. Time counts for much, and dg 
“T tell you you will save nothing in 
time, captain,” the other insisted, some- 
what to Ludovic’s surprise, for Om- 
pertz’s way was easy enough and ob- 
viously shorter. ‘‘And then there is a 
steep descent on the other side. Come! 
Let us not waste time, but keep on by 
the easier path.” 

Almost peremptorily he motioned 
Ludovic forward. “Come, you,” he 
ordered the two workmen. “I think 
we know the way best, eh, Lukas?” 

“Yes, indeed,” one of the fellows re- 
plied, with a rough laugh. “No time 
for climbing if his honor is in a hurry.” 

Surprised almost into suspicion as he 
was, Ludovic was too impatient to dis- 
pute the matter. “Come, captain,” he 
called to Ompertz; “‘we had better keep 
down here. We must do as we are 
bidden, it seems.” 

Ompertz sprang down in no very 
amiable mood, but had tact enough to 
keep his muttered comments to him- 
self. 

The head man, whom his subordi- 
nates addressed as Gronhartz, now, as 
they walked on and he had gained his 
point, became by contrast surprisingly 
affable. He began to talk almost vol- 
ubly of the life in the mountains, of 
sport, of the count’s prowess as a 
hunter, and recounted several remark- 
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able feats of strength his master had 
performed. The fellow talked fast, with 
an evident eagerness to allow no pause 
in the one-sided conversation. He had 
certainly said more in the last few 
minutes than in all the earlier and long- 
er portion of their walk, when, having 
doubled the rocky angle and turned up 
the second and steeper gorge, they came 
in sight of the carriage standing as they 
had left it, lopsided, with one axle on 
the ground. 

Now a startling thing happened. 

As they came to within about fifty 
paces of the carriage Gronhartz sud- 
denly broke off his talk and stopped, 
turning back to speak to his two men, 
who were following a few steps behind. 
With a mere turn of the head as the 
man dropped behind, Ludovic hurried 
on with Ompertz, in natural anxiety to 
ascertain the extent of the damage. In- 
tent on the broken wheel, Ludovic no- 
ticed nothing else till, when within a 
few yards of the carriage, an exclama- 
tion from Ompertz made him look up 
quickly. Then came the startling whis- 
per: 

“There is some one inside!” 

A swift glance in response showed 
Ludovic a movement inside the car- 
riage, but of what he could not’ make 
out. Then he turned instinctively to the 
three men behind him. A slight jutting 
out of the rocky wall half hid them 
from where he stood. He made a quick 
step aside to get them in full view. In 
the same instant a shot rang out from 
the carriage, and a bullet touched his 
shoulder. But for that chance spring 
to one side it must have gone through 
him. Then there came a great cry of 
rage and surprise from Ompertz simul- 
taneously with a second shot, and, be- 
fore Ludovic had quite realized what 
was happening, his companion had 
rushed to the carriage, fired his pistol 
through the window, and then, whip- 
ping out his sword, commenced a furi- 
ous onslaught upon the half-visible oc- 


cupants. 
“Treachery! Damnable treachery!’ 
he shouted. “Look to yourself, sire. 


Shoot those other dogs down. I can 


manage these fellows.” 
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Already at his warning the three men 
who had accompanied them were rush- 
ing forward, the leader with a drawn 
sword, the others with short cutlasses. 
For a moment Ludovic was in doubt 
whether their rush was to be against him 
or to oppose what might be some moun- 
tain desperadoes who had attacked them 
from the carriage. 

But in a moment he was undeceived. 
As the three came upon him there was 
no mistaking their intention. He gave 
one glance back to where Ompertz was 
slashing and thrusting through the car- 
riage window, springing backward and 
forward with what, but for the action’s 
deadly seriousness, would have been an- 
tics comical in their intensity. He just 
had time to see a hand come through the 
window on the further side, then the 
door opened, and a ruffianly looking fel- 
low stumbled out with drawn sword. 

The situation was critical. The rea- 


son of the treacherous attack might be 
a mystery; at all events, it was real 
enough. The three were now closing 
upon Ludovic; the fourth, who had 


come out of the carriage, was dodging 
Ompertz and making to join them. 
Ludovic saw that another moment’s hes- 
itation might mean death. At least one 
man’s life was in his hand, for he had 
his pistol. He leveled it at the chief, 
the man called Gronhartz, and shot him 
through the heart. Seeing him fall, the 
two with him slackened their pace and 
wavered. But encouraged by a shout 
by the man from the carriage, who was 
now rushing with uplifted sword upon 
Ludovic, they came on again, and for a 
moment he was in extreme peril. 

But Ompertz, whose alertness had 
been checked by a fall on the slippery, 
uneven ground, was now at hand, com- 
ing up just as Ludovic found himself 
beset by two assailants in front and one 
behind. Could Ompertz get to him in 
time, before the three weapons should 
make their simultaneous thrusts? If 
not, it seemed that Ludovic must fall. 

The blades were now within a few 
feet of him as he stood desperately 
swinging his own sword round, and 
Ompertz was yet some yards away. 
With a furious cry, like a wild animal’s, 
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the soldier rushed madly.to the rescue. 
His great shout gained him a second or 


‘ two, as the man, the most dangerous 


of the three, who was threatening Ludo- 
vic from behind, half turned, and so had 
to check his rush. Then, seeing Om- 
pertz was not quite so near as he had 
imagined, he went on again, and, com- 
ing to close quarters, let drive at Lu- 
dovic. 

By almost miraculous good fortune 
the king’s sword was sweeping round 
that way, and just caught and beat aside 
the deadly thrust. There was no time 
for a second in the same direction; the 
ruffian’s sword was now needed to meet 
that of Ompertz. When it came to a 
fair fight, man to man, he was no 
match for the soldier either in courage 
or skill. Ompertz knew that, with the 
odds still against them, no time was to 
he wasted in pretty fighting. 

Rapidly, with a furious onslaught, he 
drove his man back upon the shelving 
wall of the ravine, with the result that 
the fellow stumbled backward, and be- 
fore he could recover himself the un- 
erring sword passed through him, and 
he went down with a groan as Ompertz 
sprang to the king’s assistance. 

Barely in time. For the slope which 
had just been fatal to one of their ene- 
mies, was likewise placing Ludovic in 
great peril. With two men attacking 
him he was forced to keep his back to 
the rocky wall, and in cOnsequence could 
not spring backward to avoid the furi- 
ous double thrusts which were made 
at him. His two assailants were fight- 
ing desperately, more for their own 
skins now than for murder. 

When they saw their intended victim 
joined by Ompertz, his face like that of 
an enraged lion, his sword red with the 
blood of the man who lay a few paces 
away, where in his death agony he had 
rolled, such assassins’ courage as they 
had completely failed them; the cer- 
tainty of their design’s failure seemed 
to paralyze their arms, and before Lu- 
dovic had time to command his for- 
bearance, Ompertz had run them both 
through, and they were writhing on the 
ground. 

“Speak, you dog!’ the soldier cried, 
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As the three came upon him there was no mistaking their intention. 


holding his point to the throat of the 
one who seemed to have the more life in 
him. “Who set you on to this devil’s 
work, the count?” 

“The count, curse him!” the fellow 
ejaculated, with a hideous grimace, and 
then lay still, with the look stamped on 
his face. 

Ompertz turned away with all a sol- 
dier’s indifference, mingled with dis- 
gust. 

“A narrow escape, sire,” he laughed, 
grimly respectful. “I thank Heaven I 
was here to help your highness out of 
the trap.” 

“T shall not forget your services if 
ever fate gives me the power to reward 
them,” Ludovic replied, grasping the 
soldier’s hand. “I wish, though, you 
had not been so quick with those last 
two fellows. When we got the advan- 
tage their deaths were not necessary.” 

“Pardon me, sire,” Ompertz insisted, 
deferentially, “it never pays to let a 
snake go when you have him under your 
heel. Mercy is thrown away upon such 
reptiles as those. Worse, it breeds dan- 
ger, and we have, I fancy, enough to 
face as it is.” 

“That is true enough,” 
agreed, with a troubled look. 


Ludovic 
“T seem 


to have fallen now into a very vortex of 
difficulty and danger. Still, I may be 
thankful that luck has so far been on 
my side, and that Heaven has sent you, 
my friend, to help me.” 

They went to the carriage. Inside, 
lying back in the seat which Ruperta 
had occupied on their long drive, with 
a ghastly grin on his ashen face, was a 
dead man. 

“T gave that fellow no chance to take 
a second aim at your highness,” Om- 
pertz observed, grimly. “It was a pret- 
ty trap, and I hope we may be well out 
of it.” 

The carriage was now to be no more 
thought of, so taking from it such of 
their. belongings as might be useful, as 
well as a spare pistol of the dead man’s, 
they made their way from the place of 
bloodshed. 

“What I cannot understand,” Ludo- 
vic remarked, as they went cautiously 
down the gorge, “is the count’s motive 
in this attempt.” 

“A precious scoundrel!” Ompertz 
ejaculated. “I only hope I may have a 
chance of getting even with him, and 
we have left the princess there in his 
devilish hands.” 

“That is what troubles me more than 
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anything else,” Ludovic replied, seri- 
ously. “I cannot understand it. Even 
as it is, I almost incline to doubt whether 
the count was the real instigator of this 
outrage. It is too preposterous.” 

“T had no liking for the man last 
night,” Ompertz observed. 

“Nor had I. Still, what possible 
harm can we have done him that he 
should have conceived this vile attempt 
against us? To murder in cold blood!” 

Their return through the valley was 
without further incident. As they drew 
near the castle they saw the lounging 
figure of the count on one of the lower 
terraces. He was alone save for the 
company of a great wolfhound, with 
which he was carelessly playing. 

“Let him not see us too soon,” Ludo- 
vic said, and, keeping on the inner side 
of the path, they approached the flight 
of terraces from the side. By this means 
they came upon their host somewhat 
suddenly at a distance of not more than 
twenty paces. The dog looked round 
sharply with a low growl of suspicion, 
and his master followed the look, ex- 
pectantly it seemed, although when he 
saw his two guests he showed no sign 
of surprise or discomfiture. On the con- 
trary, there was a pleasant smile on 
his face as he went forward to greet 
them. 

“So, my friends! You have found 
your carriage, I hope, not past repair. 
And my men are doing for you all that 
may be necessary, yes?” 

The man’s coolness was almost stag- 
gering. For a moment Ludovic stared 
at him astounded, and scarcely believing 
such hypocrisy possible. Then he re- 
plied: 

“Your men, Count Irromar, have cer- 
tainly tried to do all that was necessary 
to prevent our ever journeying again in 
that carriage or any other.” 

The count looked mystified. 
not understand you, lieutenant.” 

“T think you do,” returned Ludovic. 
“The men whom you were kind enough 
to send with us have just, in conjunc- 
tion with two other ruffians who lay in 
wait in our carriage, made a dastardly 
attempt on our lives.” 


“T do 


The count had preserved his look of 
mystified inquiry till the last words 
changed it to one of serious, then smil- 
ing, incredulity. “Lieutenant, surely 
you have prepared a little jest for our 
breakfast table.” 

“I fancy,” Ompertz, toward whom 
the count had glanced in half-amused 
inquiry, put in with bluff impatience, 
“those five sportsmen who are now ly- 
ing in the gorge yonder will miss both 
the jest and the breakfast.” 

As though failing still to obtain a 
satisfactory explanation; the count 
looked back to Ludovic. 

“T am still in the dark. If this is 
not a jest, will you, sir, kindly tell me 
what has happened ?” 

“I have already told you,” Ludovic 
returned, sternly. “It is for me to ask 
you, Count Irromar, whether this abom- 
inable attempt was made at your insti- 
gation ?” 

The count gave a shrug of impatient 
contempt. “My instigation?” he echoed, 
with a show of restrained indignation. 
“If I understand aright, you come to 
me with an extraordinary tale of hav- 
ing been attacked by five men, three of 
them my servants; and you return to 
the house which has received you, you 
must allow, with every token of hos- 
pitality, and accuse me, your host, of 
being the author of this unheard-of out- 
rage. Really, my lieutenant, I hope my 
ideas of hospitality differ vastly from 
yours.” 

“They do,” Ludovic retorted, dryly. 
“For I can scarcely believe that these 
men acted of their own accord.” 

“Such things have happened,” Irro- 
mar rejoined, suavely, “whether they 
have taken place to-day or not. I do 
my best to keep order in my household, 
but can hardly be held morally respon- 
sible for the acts of my servants.” 

He was so confident, so incredulous, 
and withal so politely unruffled, that 
Ludovic found himself doubting whether 
the attempt, after all, should be laid to 
his charge. Then the woman’s face 
which he had seen the night before rose 
in his mind, and his mistrust returned 
in fuller force. 

“That the outrage could have been 
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planned without yourknowledge, count,” 
he said, resolutely, ‘“‘is inconceivable.” 

Irromar smiled indulgently. “I 
cannot. be answerable, either, for the 
workings of your imagination,” he re- 
plied, with irritating demur. “Do I 
understand you or your friend to say 
that the five men you speak of have 
been killed ?” 

Ludovic nodded assent. “Luckily. 
It was our lives or theirs.” 

The count looked grave. “I hope 
you may be able to justify such an ex- 
treme measure,” he said. “Even in 
these wilds we do not hold life so cheap 
as you military gentlemen seem to sup- 
pose. But I should like to think that 
this is all a pleasant little fiction on 
your part.” 

His indifference was growing more 
and more exasperating. “I am quite 
ready to justify what I and my friend 
have been forced to do in this business,” 
Ludovic returned, sternly. “The atro- 
cious attack upon us can never be ex- 
plained away, and I am at a loss even 
to guess its motive. But as it seems 
quite useless to expect sympathy from 
you in the matter, we will ask you to 
let us resume our journey without fur- 
ther delay, and to send word to the 
ladies that we are ready and await them 
here.” 

There was a deepening of the curious 
look in the count’s eyes. 

“The ladies?” he repeated, in a tone 
of bland surprise. “Surely they have 
been with you? They left the castle, 
I understand, about half an hour since, 
and followed you down the valley.” 

Ludovic’s face darkened as_ the 
scheme of treachery grew more ap- 
parent. 

“Tt is impossible,” he objected. “In 
that case we must have met them. You 
have been misinformed. May I ask 
you to let the ladies know that we are 
waiting to start?” 

The count seemed to lose patience. 
“The ladies are no longer under my 
roof, I tell you,” he insisted. “If you 
think they have missed their way, I 
will send out a party to seek them.” 

Ompertz stood at Ludovic’s shoul- 
der. ‘He is lying,” he whispered. 
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“T think, count,” Ludovic said, “that 
you are mistaken. The ladies are still 
within the castle.” 

Suddenly the count’s face changed, 
as, somehow, although the actuality was 
in a greater degree, Ludovic had had an 
intuition that it could change. Its ex- 
pression of urbane if cynical strength 
became one of furious rage, which 
seemed to blaze forth from every fea- 
ture. Yet, curiously, for the moment, 
the outburst was confined to his looks; 
his speech did not rise above a con- 
centrated but restrained indignation. 

“You think? You give me the lie, 
Herr Lieutenant? I am wondering 
what will be your next insult to the 
man who has sheltered and fed you. I 
tell you the ladies of your party have 
left my roof. If you choose to doubt 
me, you may search the castle, but at 
your peril.” 

“At our peril, then,” Ludovic replied, 
resolutely, “if it must be. I fear we must 
seek them within doors, since——” 

“Since you do not choose to believe 
my word!” the count roared, letting 
loose his rage now with a vengeance. 
“You give me the lie!” he continued, 
furiously. “You come here, wretched 
whipster, begging my hospitality, which 
I give you in full measure, and you 
repay it by insult, by worse, according 
to your own words, by killing my men; 
bringing me a story such as no one 
would credit. You must be mad. By 
Heaven, if I find that what you have 
told me be true I will have vengeance! 
The blood of my servants shall not be 
shed for nothing by wandering mad- 
men. I will kill you as a dangerous 
pest, so look to yourselves, yes, both of 
you, my lieutenant and captain!” 

Nothing could exceed the acrimoni- 
ous fury of this tirade. The polished 
man of the world, the self-indulgent 
sportsman with his suave, cynical phi- 
losophy was transformed into a raging 
animal, snarling upon his spring. The 
dark face now black with temper, the 
eyes bloodshot, the great white teeth 
significantly shown, all made the face 
a picture of vicious rage not to be for- 
gotten. 

For a moment Ludovic stood non- 
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plused, hardly knowing how to ,take 
the situation. That the count had some 
evil scheme in his mind was certain; 
how it was to be met by two men with 
nothing but their courage to back them 
was not quite so plain. One awkward 
feature of the situation was the plausi- 
bility behind which the count had taken 
his stand. The position he had assumed 
had in it certainly less of improbability 
than. the story Ludovic had to tell. 
Anyhow, .in that wild region might was 
right. The count’s intention to pick a 
quarrel and so get rid of them was 
manifest; to argue further or try to 
convince him would be sheer waste of 
time. And yet the crisis was so des- 
perate that something had to be done. 

As Ludovic paused, hesitating as to 
the course he should take, Ompertz 
took a step sturdily forward and con- 
fronted the raging count with no sign 
of flinching or perplexity. 

“As to madmen,” he said, bluffly, 
“you will soon find, count, on which 
side the madness lies. At least, we are 
not fools, and I know not what object 
you may have in trying to make us 
such. We are not afraid of you or 
your threats, and that we can fight 
against odds your ravine yonder bears 
witness more eloquently than a whole 
day’s boasting.” 

The count, who, during this speech, 
had eyed Ompertz with a deadly hatred 
remarkable for its “very unreasonable- 
ness, now laughed scornfully. 

“You are a fine fellow,” he cried, “to 
afford asylum to. A precious pair of 
adventurers, I doubt not. I am tired 
of you, you sicken me with your mad 
tales and your brag. You can fight, 
you say? Good; then fight!” 

With the word he put a silver whistle 
to his lips and blew a shrill call. Be- 
fore the summons ceased to sound men 
began to make their appearance from 
all parts of the castle and its ap- 
proaches. Men of determined, if ruf- 
fianly, aspect, most of them in the dress 
of foresters, all bearing on the left arm 
the badge of the house they served, 
and all armed with hunting cutlasses. 
They came hurrying down the terraces 
in a business-like manner, and as at a 
II 
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sign from the count they formed up 
in double line on the platform - next 
above that where he stood, Ludovic 
told himself that a more truculent array 
of ruffians he had never set eyes on, or 
even imagined could exist. 

It took not many seconds for them to 
assemble, and, during the operation, 
the count watched them with a set, 
grim smile. Then he turned to his late 
guests. The rage had gone from his 
face now—perhaps it had never been 
more than skin deep—it had given place 
to a vicious suavity which was, if any- 
thing, more repulsive than the coarser 
token of his disposition. 

“These”—he waved his hand toward 
them—“are but a small part of the force 
with which I protect myself and my 
property in these wilds. These are but 
the number who were within call. No 
man has ever yet defied me with im- 
punity, and there seems no reason’”— 
here he smiled with evil sarcasm—“why 
you should succeed where others have 
failed. But as you have eaten my 
bread I will be somewhat punctilious 
in observing the laws of hospitality, 
without inquiring too curiously how far 
you may have disregarded them, Wal- 
ter!” he called to a man who, standing 
a little in advance, seemed in command 
of the posse of retainers. When this 
fellow, no exception to the general re- 
pulsiveness, had come down, the count 
proceeded: “I give you, Lieutenant 
von Bertheim and Captain von *Om- 
pertz, one hour from now to get clear 
of my territory. If, after that hour, 
you are found on it, you shall die the 
death of dogs. You hear? Those are 
my orders. I have no more to say. I 
listen to no word. Go!” 

He turned abruptly and. walked 
quickly up the ascent. His two guests 
were left standing there with the offi- 
cer grimly watching them. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A STRANGE ALLY. 


“We cannot play the lion here; we 
must play the fox.” 
Ludovic had touched Ompertz on 
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the arm as the soldier stood defiantly 
eying the captain of the count’s body- 
guard, and they had turned away down 
the slope. 

“We can do nothing against that 
force as we are, and it is madness to 
think of it. All we can attempt is to 
set our wits against the count’s.” 

“A damnable villain!” Ompertz ex- 
claimed, setting his teeth wrathfully. 

“Yes; we have walked into a hide- 
ous trap. Worse, we have taken that 
divine girl into it with us.” 

“May I be hanged if I understand 
it,’ Ompertz observed, in a mystified 
tone. 

“J think I do,” Ludovic returned, 
gloomily. 

“You believe the ladies have not left 
the castle?” 

“T am sure of it.” He turned and 
looked toward the point where the 
“great square tower was just visible 
above the ravine, and stamped his foot 
in impotent desperation. “And I have 
been calling fate my friend,” he ex- 
claimed, bitterly. “Of all the hideous 
tricks she has ever played man, surely 
this is the most crushing. To lose 
everything at one stroke by the hand 
of a brute in human form such as that. 
To be helpless here, our very lives not 
worth an hour’s purchase, and the prin- 
cess—ah, why did we not let those 
five fellows kill us just now and end 
this misery worse than death?” 

“For my part, I am just as pleased 
they did not,” Ompertz said, dryly; 
“and it is some satisfaction to know 
that if we have but an hour or two to 
live, we have accounted for five out of 
as scurvy a company of scoundrels as 
ever it has been my luck to encounter. 
Now, sire, if, as our law is short enough 
to make time of some account, I may 
speak under pardon, we have two 
courses more or less open to us. To 
run away or stay and do our best to 
rescue the ladies. I need hardly ask 
which, even with a kingdom at stake, 
your highness chooses.” 

The sharp gust of despondency which 
had swept over Ludovic had soon 
passed away. “No need, truly,” he 
replied. “If we have but one thing 
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more to do in this world it must be 
to find the princess and Countess 
Minna-and get them out of the clutches 
of this execrable villain. It is a des- 
perate venture and our lives will, al- 
most surely, pay forfeit for the at- 
tempt; but it must be made.” 

Ompertz had become thoughtful. “It 

is a poor chance,” he said, at length, “so 
desperate that I doubt whether your 
highness be justified in taking it. Hear 
me out, sire’—for Ludovic had, by an 
impatient gesture, imposed silence upon 
him; “I am far from counseling a pol- 
icy of cowardice. This rescue cries out 
to be accomplished; it is the one thing 
under heaven to-day which can brook 
no disregard. But the means, sire? 
Are you right in almost surely throw- 
ing your life away in a forlorn hope? 
Will you hear my simple plan? That 
the Princess Ruperta is held a prisoner 
in the castle of this rascally count has 
but to be known abroad and her rescue 
is but the question of a _ regiment’s 
march hither, nay of a word from our 
late acquaintance, Chancellor Rollmar. 
Her kidnaper is ignorant of her iden- 
tity; he little knows what he is do- 
ing.” 
“T doubt whether, did he know it, 
the matter would not be made worse,” 
Ludovic said. “I seem now to have 
heard of this Count Irromar as one 
who has spent his life in defying all 
law, national and moral, and has long 
been at issue with the government to 
which he should owe allegiance. An 
outlaw, a very brigand, or I am much 
mistaken, and his conduct corroborates 
my suspicion. That we, of all peo- 
ple, should have put our necks under 
his heel!” 

“It is like enough,” Ompertz replied, 
composedly. “But that the rightful and, 
I trust, soon reigning king of one state 
and the princess of another should re- 
main in such a situation is monstrous, 
inconceivable. Now, sire, my plan is 
this. Let me stay here alone, using 
what poor strength and wit I have to 
find out and free the princess, while 
your highness hurries posthaste back 
to Rollmar. There can be nothing to 
fear from him now; this peril will be 
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paramount over every other consid- 
eration.” 

Ludovic took a short turn, thinking 
over the project. “No,” he said, at 
length. “I cannot do it. Your sug- 
gestion is praiseworthy enough, my 
good friend, but I cannot leave Prin- 
cess Ruperta.” 

“Not even when your departure 
would mean her speedy release,” the 
soldier urged; “your staying here, your 
own death and her condemnation to 
the lengthened horror which from that 
villain she is certain to be exposed?” 

“T cannot go,” Ludovic cried, in des- 
peration. “How can I leave her like 
this without even an attempt at res- 
cue?” 

“Tf the princess,” Ompertz said, res- 
olutely, “can hear one word from the 
world outside these walls, she shall 
know the truth; if not, you may as 
well-be bringing help as staying here to 
no purpose.” 

But still the idea of leaving was so 
repugnant to Ludovic that he would not 
agree. He proposed to send Ompertz 
on the errand, but the soldier sturdily 
refused to leave the king in the midst 
of that deadly peril. For it was cer- 
tain enough that the count’s was no 
idle threat. It needed no more than 
the argument of that morning’s attack 
to put his intention beyond a doubt. 

At length, after a discussion which 
lasted till the sands of their hour’s 
grace had run out, it was determined 
that they should, at any risk, make a 
thorough examination of the castle and 
its approaches and try what chance 
there might be of holding communica- 
tion with the princess. To leave that 
unattempted was impossible, and should 
their scrutiny promise no success, Lu- 
dovic would lose no further time in hur- 
rying off to the nearest place where 
help could be obtained. 

With this settled plan, they set them- 
selves to.return to the castle, avoid- 
ing any spies or guards who might be 
on the watch for them. Ompertz, 
however, was shrewdly of opinion that 
the count would regard the idea of 
their return, at least alone, as too im- 
probable for the need of taking any 
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great precautions, although he might, 
no doubt, anticipate the bringing of an 
armed force against him later, when 
time allowed. 4, 

But with their lives already forfeit 
they had to proceed warily. They 
were at issue with a man shrewd, de- 
termined and probably as cunning as 
he was cruel. They decided to make 
their way to the wooded height above 
the castle, whence they could recon- 
noiter it from the rear. The climb 
was tedious enough to their impatient 
spirits, since it was necessary for safety 
to approach it by an indirect way. But 
‘at length they reached a point of ob- 
servation several hundred feet above 
the castle, which lay immediately be- 
neath. 

On the way they had met no signs of 
any human beings, and had begun to 
hope that the place might, after all, not 
be so jealously guarded as they feared. 
The castle below them stood gray and 
massive, silent, with no indication of 
the active, organized life the watchers 
knew well it contained. They could 
see now it was a building of consid- 
erable size; much greater, in fact, than 
the front suggested. It ran back at 
various points into the rock, which had 
either by nature or by art been exca- 
vated in such a manner that it and the 
building seemed dovetailed into each 
other, the stone projections, natural 
and constructed, alternating in a strange 
architectural fashion. 

“A rare prison house our friend the 
count has built for his chance guests,” 
Ompertz observed, grimly, as with a 
soldier’s eye he took in the stronghold. 
“°Tis well placed, too, strategically, 
since it commands this raking height. 
which is its strength rather than, as 
one might at the first glance suppose, 
its weak point. Even artillery would 
be wasted here unless the devil himself 
guided the flight of the shot, and he 
would be more likely to fight on the 
side of his disciple within.” 

Cautiously now they began the de- 
scent of the mountain side, taking good 
care that the sharpest observation from 
the castle should not detect them. 
Every few minutes they would pause 
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and reconnoiter shrewdly. The whole 
place was still as death. 

At length Ludovic and his compan- 
ion got down to the castle’s turrets, 
unmolested so far. Proceeding now 
with the greatest circumspection, since 
every foot they descended increased 
their peril, they lowered themselves lit- 
tle by little, till they found themselves 
in face of a wall of smooth rock pierced 
about the center by a small doorway, 
which was approached by a short flight 
of rough steps. This wall evidently 
formed the outer side of one of the 
wedges or dovetails which ran in al- 
ternate fashion in and out of the rock. 

Whispering to Ludovic to watch his 
keenest, Ompertz crept forward, then 
up the steps, and examined the little 
door. Evidently nothing was gained 
by that, for he turned away presently 
with a shake of the head. Ludovic 
stole down and joined him and they 
explored further. The various rami- 
fications at the back of the castle 
seemed to be joined by tunnels cut 
through the rock. These tunnels were 


not straight, but zigzag. 

“This is hopeless,” Ludovic said, de- 
spairingly, at length, when they had 
crept for some time through the turn- 


ings of the rocky fastness. “It seems 
sheer folly, in a place like this, to ex- 
pect that we can light upon Ruperta’s 
prison. There may be chambers run- 
ning far into the rock, of which we 
from the outside can know nothing.” 

“It is a fairly impregnable dwelling 
place,” Ompertz assented, dryly. “With 
accommodation such as this establish- 
ment affords, the man would be a fool 
if he cannot keep his prisons snug 
away from observation.” 

To continue in their present position 
was too perilous. With discovery 
threatening them every moment, to at- 
tempt a leisurely examination of the 
building was madness. They had noted 
a winding path with rough steps which 
seemed to lead up into the woods above. 

“Let us go up here and make one 
more survey,” Ludovic said. 

The ascent was fortunately screened 
from observation by a rocky wall on 
each side. They lost no time in climb- 
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ing it,and soon found themselves among 
the trees, high above the castle. They 
crept along well within the fringe of 
the trees till they could look down upon 
a courtyard formed fn a triangular 
opening in the rock and having for its 
base a wall of the castle. 

That the place was well manned was 
obvious ; in the teeth of such a garrison, 
to hope to get at the prisoners was out 
of the question. Even Ompertz was 
without hope. 

“There might be a chance at night 
of finding out something as to their 
situation,” he said, dubiously. “But I 
would not give a kreutzer for it. This 
is a hard nut, and we shall break our 
teeth before we crack it.” 

“You are right, my friend,” replied 
Ludovic; “and I repent now that we 
have wasted these hours in this vain 
spying. Hateful as it is to me to turn 
my back on this brigand’s den while 
Ruperta is there, I will lose no more 
time in bringing those who shall force 
it. Though, Heaven knows, I seem 
poor and powerless enough now.” 

“TI will see your highness on your 
way,” Ompertz said, “and then return 
to my post here.” 

They turned, and had ascended but 
a few paces through the wood, when 
by a common impulse they stopped. A 
figure stood before them, its presence 
made known so suddenly that they 
could not have told whence it had 
sprung. The figure of a woman. 

With the first glance of surprise, 
Ludovic saw that it was she of whom 
he had caught that painful glimpse in 
the doorway the night before. But her 
face was now no more contorted by 
passion; save for an expression of 
troubled purpose, it was calm enough 
for its striking beauty to be fully seen. 

For a few moments she and the two 
men stood confronted in the silence of 
surprise and doubt. Then she spoke. 

“You are seeking some one?” 

“Yes,” Ludovic answered. 

“The ladies who came hither with 
you last night?” she pursued. 

“Yes,” he said. “We have been un- 
accountably separated from them.” 

She gave a low, harsh laugh. “Un- 
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A figure stood before them. 





accountably! You do not know your 
late host, then. It would have been, 
indeed, strange if you had been allowed 
to leave this place together.” 

“Then,” said he, “my worst fears are 
true. The ladies have been kidnaped 
and are imprisoned in the castle.” 

With a scornful smile she bowed her 
head in assent. “And you think, in 
your simplicity, to get them out. You, 
who would be killed like a couple of 
troublesome wasps if you were seen 
prowling about here.” 

“Better that prospect, madame, than 
be the cowards to run away.” 

She gave a little start of interest at 
his speech, looking at him steadfastly 
with a half sigh of regret. “True; 
I do not blame you; no woman could. 
Only I warn you that any hopes you 
may have of rescue are worse than 
vain. You would know that if you 


knew Count Irromar.” 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 





“T am sorry to hear it,” Ludovic re- 
plied, simply. 

“Yes. What are two men, however 
brave, however careless of their lives, 
against Irromar’s gang of assassins, 
against his secret chambers, his locks 
and bars?” 

“T have in me the bold hope,” Ludo- 
vic said, shrewdly, “that you, madame, 
are willing to help us, since we seek 
nothing wrong.” 

She laughed curiously. 
me a likely traitor?” 

Ludovic made a’protesting gesture. 
“T thought not so. Treachery is no 
name for help in this cause.” 

“And yet,” she rejoined, speaking 
through her clinched teeth, “it is above 
all others the right word for my help. 
But if I am a traitor, it is that I have 
been driven to it. And a traitor’s doom 
is, perhaps, the most grateful form of 
death I have now hourly to expect.”- 
She was speaking more to herself than 
to them. “Yes; I will help you,” she 
continued, suddenly rousing herself. 
“At least, I will let you into the castle 
and show you where Karl Irromar 
keeps his fair prisoners. Do not blame 
me if you find your deaths in place of 
your ladies.” 

“You will help us, then?” Ludovic 
said. 

“Yes,” she answered. “But not now. 
It must be to-night. Be here at the 
top of this path half an hour after 
nightfall, that is, if reflection allows 
you to keep your foolhardy intention.” 

“Tt can only strengthen it,” he re- 
plied. 

She gave a smile of curiosity. “I 
think I understand,” she murmured. 

“You have surprised me into forget- 
ting how grateful I should be,” Ludo- 
vic said, with gallant earnestness, tak- 
ing the hand she held toward him and 
raising it to his lips. 

But she gave a sudden little shud- 
der. “No, no!” she cried, snatching 
back her hand. Then she turned away 
and went quickly down the steep path. 


“You find 




























HE night breeze now as it sweeps 

in from the sea brings with it a 

tinge of autumn, and so, too, the 

new styles and fabrics are beginning to 

arrive. It is a happy bit of news for the 

woman with a limited income that the 

modes for the new season cover such 
a wide range. 

Variety is the keynote. Abrupt 
changes in the styles are not as much 
in evidence as one expected. 

Sleeves are still full at the shoulder 
and the upper portion. Skirts are a 
trifle wider at the hem, and the fitted 
type of bodice is perhaps more pro- 
nounced than it was. But there is no 
immediate danger of the American 
woman being threatened with the bal- 
loon sleeve or the dreaded, ridiculous 
hoop skirt. The full skirts, of course, 
require some support to make them 
stand out at the bottom as they should, 
but whatever device is used for this 
purpose it will be practical and not con- 
spicuous. 

Many of the petticoats worn beneath 
the wide circular skirts will be stiffened 
with featherbone, and there are new 
materials on the market to be used as 
interlinings for skirts which are-pliable 
and light in weight, and yet keep the 
fabric which they support from falling 
in about the feet. 

For everyday wear, severely plain 
costumes will be worn. The round 
length skirt will be used whether the 
frock is a shirt-waist suit or a skirt and 
coat tailor costume. Picturesque ef- 
fects will be introduced for gowns for 
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formal occasions, such as calling, recep- 
tion, theater and at-home evening 
wear. 

Directoire and Empire coats are 
among the fashionable styles, and the 
skirts worn with these coats trail on the 
ground. 

The circular skirt will be much worn, 
and many skirts will show gathers at 
the sides and the back, but will have 
the front breadth plain. 

The separate coat is to have a decided 
vogue this fall and winter. It will be 
made of kersey, covert cloth, velveteen 
and velvet. 

Many of the best style costumes will 
be trimmed with self material, though, 
on the other hand, a number of the cloth 
costumes will show insets of velvet. 

Materials of a lustrous surface are 
those most in favor. Much Henrietta 
cloth and cashmere will be worn. The 
soft French serges are fashionable, and 
so, also, is Venetian cloth. 

Now that the velveteens are made so 
that the dye does not crock, this fabric 
is particularly high in favor. 

The gowns are all to be planned to 
suit the particular occasion for which 
they are needed, and the colors are also 
chosen with this end in view. Green, 
especially hunters’ green, is close to 
the head of the list of the fashionable 
fall colors. Maltese gray is a good, sen- 
sible shade which is also the mode. 
Mahogany and copper tints will be 
worn, the prune and dahlia shades and 
Fuchsia, apricot and wheat in combina- 
tion with darker tints. 
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No. 5102—Tucked Blouse with Yoke. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bust 
measures. 

No. 5103—Nine-gored Tucked Skirt. Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch waist 
measures. i 














HE summer 

girl returning 
to town after’ her 
vacation will find a 
new frock ready to 
slip on in a hurry 
a necessity of the 
moment. Both of 
the costumes 
illustrated on this 
page and the oppo- 
site page will be 
found good style 
frocks for the first 
days of the early 
autumn, and for la- 
ter in the fall, for 
that matter, too. 
The simple cos- 
tume shown in the 
illustration Nos. 
5102 and 5103 
would look well 
made up in one of 
the soft and glossy 
mohairs. 

The blouse, 
w hich buttons in 
the back, may have 
the yoke of a dif- 
ferent fabric, and 
in a_ contrasting 
color, if preferred ; 
and silk braid the 
same color as the 
gown may be used 
for the trimming. 
The full nine- 
gored skirt is cut 
in the convenient 
walking length, 
and is shaped to fit 
snugly over the 
hips. 

The Eton cos- 
tume Nos. 5098 
and 5099 is adapted 
for a young girl. 
One of the French 
serges is a good 
material to choose 
for the ‘little Eton 
and tucked skirt. 





EVERYDAY COSTUMES FOR EARLY AUTUMN 
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No. 5098—Misses’ Eton Jacket. Pattern cut for 12, 14 and 16 
year sizes. 

No. 5099—Misses’ Tucked Skirt with Gathered Flounce. Pat- 
tern cut for 12, 14 and 16 year sizes. 














SMART STYLES FOR FALL COA 


W OMEN who have for the past 
three or four years taken end- 
less comfort and delight in their coat 
suits do not accept kindly Fashion’s de- 
cree that these costumes must divide 
4 honors with the separate coat. While 
the suits are always stylish and com- 
fortable, their successors—the new sep- 
arate coats—are marvels of the tailors’ 
4. art. Then, too, they come in such a 














No. 5109—Three-quarter Coat, perforated for 
shorter length. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inch bust measures, 








No. 5094— Fancy Plaited Eton. 
Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 
inch bust measures. 


variety of styles and shapes that she 
would, indeed, be difficult to please 
who could not find at least one coat 
that would prove becoming as well 
as fashionable. It has been said, and 
truly, too, that any kind of a coat 
which suits the figure is stylish this 
season, and a view of the first im- 
ported models verifies this statement. 

For the tailor-made woman, there 
are the three-quarter coats, fitted 
faultlessly and displaying to splendid 
advantage the lines and curves of her 
well-rounded figure. These garments 
are serviceable for general wear, and 
may be lined if more warmth is de- 
sired. Illustration No. 5109 shows a 
three-quarter coat shaped with backs, 
side backs, underarm gores and 
darted fronts, the many seams pro- 
viding a perfect fit. The sleeves are 
the favorite leg-of-mutton ones; full 
at the shoulders and narrow at the 
wrists. Velvet collar and cuffs are 
sometimes used on these coats, but 
machine stitching and buttons give 
a truly tailored touch. 

















No. 5104—Loose Fitting Eton Jacket. 
Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch 
bust measures. 


Frivolous “Frock and Frills” jackets 
or plaited Etons, like sketch No. 5094, 
are not nearly such useless affairsas they 
appear. Indeed, when properly made 
and lined, they afford ample warmth 
and protection to make them comfort- 
able wraps quite far into the fall. Then, 
too, they have a jaunty appearance all 
their own, and are well liked by slender 
women. This particular Eton is made 
with yoke and sleeves cut in one. The 
plaited front and back portions are at- 
tached to the yoke. The broad collar 
can be of self fabric, edged with fancy 
braid, cut out velvet medallions or lace. 

Three-piece suits have become an es- 
tablished mode, and will remain in 
vogue during the autumn months. A 
jaunty little coat for this style of cos- 
tume is shown in design No. 5104. It 
is one of the many variations of the 
ever popular Eton. Smart in the ex- 
. treme, but simple to make, this Eton 
should recommend ftself to the home 
dressmaker. The coat is shaped with 
fronts and back, and finished at the neck 
with a round rollover collar. The 
sleeves are in one piece, and can be 
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made to flare, or gathered at the lower 
edges into narrow bands, to which are 
attached flaring cuffs.. If the waist 
worn beneath has elbow puff sleeves, the 
latter style is preferable. 

Loose coats are graceful and com- 
fortable, two most desirable attributes 
for outside garments. Woolen mate- 
rials with a high luster, such as broad- 
cloth, Henrietta and ladies’ cloth, are 
used quite as much for these coats as” 
silks. Sketch No. 5051 shows a gar- 
ment suitable for a separate wrap. The 
coat fronts and back are laid in plaits 
that are stitched to position. Full 
sleeves are shirred and completed with 
flaring cuffs that match the rolling col- 
lar in shaping. 


Pattern 
cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and go inch bust meas- 
ures. 


No. 5051—Loose Plaited Coat. 





















































































be made with or without lining 
and yoke collar. Pattern cut for 
2, 4, 6 and 8 year sizes. 


UST a casual glance over the ward- 
robes of the younger members of 

the family will show that the summer 
vacation at*seashore or mountains has 
played havoc with the frocks so care- 
fully selected and made only a few 
months ago. There is seldom a dress 
which will do service for even a few 
weeks at school, and mothers find that 
the first week or two in town must be 
spent in fitting out the little folks for 
school. There is no time for elaborate 
hand sewing, and very little for the 
working out of original designs. Pat- 
terns must be purchased, and the simple 
designs have first choice. The first idea 
seems to be that the dress must be fin- 
ished as quickly and easily as possible. 
In the selection of materials for school 
frocks, wool crash, canvas and serge are 
all well recommended. Occasionally a 
child will tire of plain colors, and then 
stylish plaids, stripes or mixtures may 
be used for variety. There is much in 
these fancy goods to make them desir- 
able, as little or no trimming will be 
required on such frocks. Narrow mo- 
hair braids make an attractive finish for 
skirt hems, edges of berthas, cuffs and 





FASHIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


yokes, while wool laces, dyed to match 
the dress, are frequently employed be- 
cause they are far more durable than 
other trimmings. 

Blouse or shirt-waist suits worn by 
young girls afford an opportunity for 
variety in the everyday frock. A suit 
similar to the one shown in illustration 
No. 5055, may be made of marine blue 
cheviot, with collar, cuffs. and belt of 
velvet or silk. In addition to the suit 
blouse, there could be one of plaid or 
check silk or woolen material, in which 
blue ought to be the prevailing color. 
These blouses are very becoming and 
easily made. The material on the shoul- 
ders is laid in plaits and gathered at the 


belt. The sleeves are moderately full 
bishop models, with narrow. wrist 
bands. The mode is adaptable not 


alone to the entire costume, but also 
for separate blouses, which may be used 
with suspender skirts. The skirt in this 





4 ae, 
No. 5055—Girl’s Blouse with 
plaited skirt. To be made to- 


‘gether or separately. Pattern 
cut for 6, 8, 10 and 12 year sizes, 
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dress is straight, and arranged in flat 
side plaits at the belt, providing a 
smart flare at the hem, 

White batiste is used for the dainty 
dress No. 5069, with broderie Anglaise 
yoke and frills. Tiny tots should be 
kept in white as long as possible, so 
when it becomes too cool to wear wash 
fabrics, there are always the inexpen- 
sive wool challie, cashmere, poplin, al- 
batross and nun’s veiling from which 
to select. A careful laundress_ will 
clean these frocks in just the same man- 
ner as the ordinary wash dresses, and if 
simply made, they are not at all extrava- 
gant. This special design may be used 
with or without a lining, but jit is al- 
ways best to line dresses intended for 
cool weather wear. The body portion, 
which is full back and front, is attached 
to the lining at a yoke depth, and 
~ blouses at the belt. The yoke is finished 
with a frill, and bishop sleeves terminate 
in narrow bands. The skirt is straight, 
simply gathered and completed with a 
deep hem. 





No. 4946—Girl’s Dress. Pat- 
tern cut for 6, 8, 10 and 12 
year sizes. 
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No. 5059—Boy’s Suit. 
Pattern cut for 2 and 4 year 
sizes. 


A particularly attractive and novel 
yoke effect is shown in sketch No. 4946. 
The tab extensions on the yoke are 
new and afford an opportunity for using 
buttons, medallions or other trimming. 
The deep cuffs with elbow puff sleeves 
are very pretty for young girls. The 
effect of a double skirt is produced in 
this model. The skirt, of circular shap- 
ing, is laid in two deep tucks, and may 
be shirred or gathered at the belt. 

There was never a season when boys’ 
clothes were -such a source of pleasure 
to the artistic mother. The styles are 
varied, and permit of so many individ- 
ual touches, that the clever needlewom- 
an need not mourn over the fact that 
she has “only boys” to sew for. In 
the early spring one of the novelties 
was a boy’s Russian suit of black and 
white shepherd’s plaid, with pipings and 
belt of red, black or white. These bid 
fair to become more fashionable than 
ever, and are especially becoming to lit- 
tle men. Sketch No. 5059 shows a suit 
appropriate not only for plain, but fancy, 
materials. The new cotton cheviot and 
mercerized madras are so heavy that 
they may be safely used in place of 
woolens, and have the advantage of be- 


























No. 5092— Girl’s Dress. 
Pattern cut for 6, 8, 10 and 
12 year sizes. 


ing washable. The suit illustrated may 
be given a truly military air by using 
gold buttons and applying chevrons on 
front and sleeve. The suit consists of 
trousers and blouse. The trousers are 
made in genuine knickerbocker style, 
full at the knees and open at the sides. 
The blouse has center front and center 
back portions, which are arranged over 
the sides, and the underfaced edges 
make the effect of tucks. The sleeves 
are fitted at the wrists with tucks and 
gathered on the shoulders. The belt 
may be of self fabric or leather. 
Dresses cut with “Dutch” necks and 
three-quarter sleeves, to be worn with 
guimpes of lace or broderie Anglaise, are 
miniature reproductions of those de- 
signed for grown folks. Two materials 
may be cleverly combined in model No. 
5092. Here it is made of golden brown 
wool canvas, with cream-colored ladies’ 
cloth and large pearl buttons. Velvet 
or silk may be substituted for the cloth, 
and frequently the necessity for buying 
such trimming will be obviated by going 
through the family scrap drawer, which 
will provide sufficient material for this 
purpose. The dress is made with a frill 
waist gathered at upper and lower edges 
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and joined to a square yoke at the neck. 
The sleeves are full and finished with 
cuffs. A straight-gathered skirt is at- 
tached to the circular yoke, and closes at 
the back. 

Dressy frocks for dancing school are 
made of white China silk, trimmed with 
yards and yards of lace. The more ruf- 
fles and frills on these dresses the pret- 
tier they look. As an example, see 
sketch No. 5066. What could be more 
girlish than this dainty dress? It can 
be made high or low neck, with full 
bertha ruffle and short puff sleeves. The 
skirt is straight, with a full-gathered 
flounce joined to the lower edge. 

The waist consists of full front and 
back portions, and is arranged over the 
lower edge of the yoke, which serves as 
a stay. Dresses in this style may also 
be made of soft woolen fabrics, such as 
albatross, nun’s veiling, voile or cash- 
mere, and worn with guimpes of silk or 
lace. They make as effective and stylish 
appearance as anyone could wish. 





Sg 
No. 5066—Girl’s Dress. ‘To 
be made with high or low 
neck. Pattern cut for 8, 10, 
12 and 14 year sizes. 
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No. 4848—Box Plaited Blouse. Pattern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and 4o inch bus} meas- 





ures, Quantity of material required for medium size, 534 yards 21-inch material, 4% 
yards 27-inch material or 3% yards 44-inch material, with iuree-sighths of a yard of all- 
over lace. 

No. 5041—Eight-gored Skirt with straps overseams. Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26,28 and 
30 inch waist measures. Quantity of material required for medium size, 10 yards 27-inch 
material, 614 yards 44-inch material, or 5% yards 52-inch material. 






































HIRT-WAIST suits for fall are 
presented in such a bewildering 
assortment of styles and fabrics that 
there can be no doubt as to their con- 


tinuance in feminine favor. Assured of 
fashion’s stamp on these comfortable 
costumes, the woman with a limited 
purse may now start to select the mate- 
rial and model for her fall shirt-waist 
suit. 

It is a source of much amusement to 
the average professional dressmaker to 
hear the amateur say, “It is only a shirt- 
waist suit,” in a tone that would imply 
she thought it the simplest thing in the 
world to attempt and execute. As a 
matter of fact, the truly smart suit is 
much more difficult to handle than the 
fancy dress, in which the defects of the 
draped waist or full skirt are not so easi- 
ly detected. The sleeves prove more te- 
dious than any other part of the waist. 
Fullness on the shoulders of new sleeves 
may stand up in a manner that is almost 
grotesque, but this is easily remedied by 
putting an extra row of gathers—or 
sometimes two rows—at the shoulders 
that will hold the material in position. 
It is well to adjust the shirt-waist on 
the lining and tack it permanently to po- 
sition, having it smooth at the back and 
under the arms, with a slight blouse in 
front. Girdles of leather or silk may be 
used with shirt-waist suits, but when 
made of the dress fabrics, they do not 
break the continuity of line, and detract 
from the height. The simplest girdles 
to make are composed of one bias strip 
of material eight or ten inches wide— 
soft ribbon will do just as well for this 
purpose. These girdles have three sets 
of plain or tuck-shirrings at the back, 
one in the center and one at either side. 
These are two inches apart at the top 
and one inch apart at the lower edge. 
Each set of shirrings is fastened secure- 
ly to a strip of featherbone mounted 
on the inside of the girdle. The front 
ends may be slipped through any style 
belt buckle, drawn in closely to fit the 
figure and securely tacked to the buckle, 
or gathered finely at each side into about 


THE CONTINUED VOGUE OF SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 





an inch space and finished with a large 
coat hook and eye. When completed 
without a buckle, the right edge of the 
girdle. should have a narrow heading 
that will cover the hook and eye. 

The skirts are made with wide hems, 
usually machine stitched. As there is 
no lining in these skirts, and they clear 
the ground well, the petticoats worn be- 
neath should receive particular atten- 
tion. If taffeta is considered a luxury 
for this purpose, silk-finished percaline 
will do just as well, and probably out- 
wear three taffeta skirts. Some petti- 
coats that accompany mohair shirt- 
waist suits have percaline-gored upper 
portions, and are completed with plait- 
ings of the mohair. 

Costumes developed in mohair are so 
beautifully tailored and finished in such 
smart style, that it is a difficult matter 
to distinguish the difference between 
them and the outdoor blouse suit cos- 
tume. Take as an example, the shirt- 
waist suit Nos. 5017 and 5034. Here 
we have a gown fashioned in deep rasp- 
berry-red mohair, with bands of trim- 
ming embroidered with raspberries and 
their leaves. Small “jewels” of the same 
shade are applied on the straps, which 
finish the plaited portions of the gores. 
The waist includes a fitted foundation, 
which should be used in all fall shirt- 
waists and carefully boned, in order to 
produce the smartness of fit and adjust- 
ment required in all the season’s shirt- 
waists. The back of this model is tucked 
from shoulder to waist line, but the 
fronts to a yoke depth only. The clos- 
ing is made invisibly at the center. The 
sleeves are new ones, tucked above the 
cuffs and full at the shoulders. The 
skirt carries out the costume effect ad- 
mirably. It is cut in nine gores, and laid 
in groups of three backward-turning 
tuck plaits, that are stitched from the 
upper edges to the straps. Below that 
point they are only pressed to. position 
and provide fullness at the hem that is 
essential in all modish skirts. The 
closing is made at the back under two 
inverted plaits. 
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No. 5017—Blouse or Shirt-waist. To be made with or without the fitted lining. Pat- 
tern cut for 32, 34, 36, 38 and go inch bust measures. 

No 5034—Nine-gored Walking Skirt, having three tuck plaits on back edges of front 
and side gores, Pattern cut for 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inch waist measures. 
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AN EVTECTIVE BUT SIMPLE SILK FROCK 
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No. 5106—Surplice Waist. Pattern cut for 32, 34. 36, 38, 4o and 42 inch bust measures. 
Quantity of material required for medium size, 4 yards of 21-inch material, 34% yards 
27-inch material, or 24% yards 44-inch material, with five-eighths of a yard 18 inches wide 
for chemisette and 4 yards to trim as illustrated. 

No. 5107—Nine-gored Side-plaited Skirt. Pattern cut. for 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inch 
waist measures. Quantity of material required for medium size, 9% yards 27-inch mate- 
rial, 5 yards 44-inch material, or 444 yards 52-inch material. 
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FASHION NOVELTIES 


HE newest shirt-waist stocks are 

made of taffeta silk embroidered 

with very narrow silk braid. The silk 

is cut out beneath the braided design, 
giving a pretty open-work effect. 

Special shirt-waist buttons are now 
to be found in the shops. The oddest 
yet displayed represent very black and 
very cute little kittens’ heads, each lit- 
tle kitten having very green eyes. 

A purse in the shape of a fan is a spe- 
cial novelty of the autumn. The fan is 
made of leather, and can be bought in 
either alligator, seal or walrus. Like 
any ordinary fan, it has a silk cord and 
a tassel end. When the fan is open it 
reveals not only a small purse, but two 
little compartments, one for holding 
cards and the other for a powder puff 
or handkerchief. 

This new fan purse may be carried 


in the hand or attached to a chain worn 
about the neck. 

The latest in chiffon veils shows a 
border of appliquéd velvet leaves. The 
leaves are quite small, are graduated in 
size, and show the beautiful reds, yel- 
lows and browns of the autumn tints. 

The silk petticoat this autumn either 
matches exactly in color the frock with 
which it is worn, or is in some tint of 
the same shade. It is no longer a fad 
to have the underskirt in some striking 
contrasting color. When it is not possi- 
ble to have a number of silk petticoats 
in one’s wardrobe, the mohair skirt with 
different sets of adjustable flounces is 
to be recommended. The flounces are 
of silk and are very full, and consist 
either of one deep flounce accordion 
plaited or a number of rather stiff little 
ruffles. 








To obtain any of these pattern models carefully fill out coupon form herewith given and mail to us. 


The price of each pattern is ten cents. 


Remittances may be made in stamps or money, and all orders will be filled promptly. Do not fail to 
give full particulars, quoting the number of the pattern in each instance, and stating the size distinctly. 











FASHION DEPARTMENT 


Enclosed please find................ 





PATTERN COUPON 


New York City, 79-89 Seventh Avenue 


kindly mail me patterns No..............- 
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Victor the Fifth $60 


with tapering arm 













Black-japanned steel horn with large brass bell. Motor lasts a lifetime and — oiling but once a year. 
Simple but beautiful, highly-polished quartered-oak cabinet, Turn-table, 12-inch and can_ used for all sized records. 
with hinge top. Concert sound box, but Exhibition sound box will be furnished 
Motor has triple tandem spring, can be wound while playing if preferred. 
and plays several records with one winding. 200 needles—separate places for new and old. 


This fine large Victor the Fifth makes the Victor Records give 
forth their sweetest and most melodious tone. It plays loud 
enough for dancing and brings before you the living voices of 
great singers in all their delicacy, as wall as power. 

‘‘Victor Quality”’ is the full large clear musical tone found only in 
the Victor Talking Machine with the Victor Records. 


Hearing is Believing 


Any dealer will be glad to play for you any Victor Record 
on any Victor Talking Machine. That is the way for you to 
find out for yourself that the Victor is the greatest musical 
instrument in the world. 






Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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We are the OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 
ESTABLISHED 1843. Send for new catalogue 
edition 39 


J.M. LYON @ CO. 


65-67-69 Nassau St. NEW YORK 








THOUSANDS MAKE 


3.000: 
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REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 





No other business yields the profits that are made every 
year in the real estate business. 

You can learn the busi its pri and practices, 
thoroughly and technically, in few weeks’ lan without 
it interfering with your present employment. We teach 
you the real estate business. 

You can make more ‘money in the real estate business in 
less time than you oan in any other because it is the biggest 
and best by mpc ty sin the world. It is a profession and the 








Other opectal features of our method are: We furnish 
a ‘ou lists and descriptions of exceptional offerings of all 

inds of property situated in all parts of the Dnited States 
and Oanada; we list your property; a — you our 
Mca Retate Journal’ © of b ites, invest- 
ments, e e give you ineteuction in general 
brokerage and insurance. 

Notice for yourself in the newspapers and magazines the 
tremendous growth of the real estite business—railroads 
selling land grants; the government opening new home- 
stead territories: timber concessions being sold; factories 
going up in small towns; new subdivisions, etc. 

Real estate firms in the cities pay large salaries to com- 
ogee men, and if you do not desire to go in business 

‘or yourself we will list your name, free of charge for 
one year, with one of the largest placing bureaus, and 
you will have the eeeiege of applying to this bureau for 
@ situaticn in the city. 


Write for our free booklet. It will interest you. 


H. W. CROSS & CO., Dept.T, Tacoma Bldg.,Chicago 
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a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge | a Father Should Have. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 





a Young Husband Should Mave. 


a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband and Wife Should Hav 


By WILLIAM H. WALLING, A. M., M. D. 


e Truth 


oo" know that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, sickly children and divorce 
7 by physicians and shown by court records to be ignorance of the laws of self and sex. 


S E xX O L O G Y Illustrated 


Contains the following in one volume— 
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Drug Using 


scientific remedy which has _ been 


skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





White Plains, N. ¥ Harrisburg, Pa. 
Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 
1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
812 N. Broad St. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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fS ONE OF THE 


GIANT DISCOVERIES 


OF THE AGE. 


SULPHUR is the best BLOOD PURIFIER known 


It enters into the composition of all animal and vegetable matter and 
without it there can be neither health nor life. 
SULPHUME neutralizes alkali with all its harmful properties and thus 


SULPHUME SOA 


known. 


P makes the most dainty, exquisite toilet und shaving 


All styles, 25c. the cake. 


acces . 

PERFECT HEALTH is the result of PURE BLOOD and pure 

blood means coneeant patention. Both can be agar at a small outlay by the 
s. 


use of the SU 
Al 


PREPA RATI 


il first-class druggists keep them. Purchase from your dealer when you 
can—from us, direct, when you must— express prepaid. 


To insure against imitations. be “4, is on every 
TA A@Deo4, package. 


certain the signature, 


Our booklet,““HISTORY OF SULPHUME 


AND ITS 


BENEFITS TO HEALTH,” 


mailed free on application. 


ADDRESS, 


SULPHUME COMPANY, 


31 Vesey St., 


New York City. 





/ 


WON RE AIRE: 
VALESCOLD 
RON ATTA: vnomaanetition “Ave enve 9 gus eben 


For elegance, fragrance, delicacy 
and purity, Mme. Royale’s Cold 
,Cream {s absolutely without an 
me grey Contains the condensed Milk 

of Almonds and concrete juice of 
young Scotch Oats. Unsurpassed for 
whitening, softening and nourishing 
the skin, removing wrinkles and giv- 
ing a healthy, natural glow and beauty 
to the complexion. Will not cause the 
wth of hair. Especially recommend- 

ed for theatrical use in removing cos- 
metics and preparing the skin for 
powder and make-up. Half-pound can 
soc, prepaid; large trial jar by mail 15c. 


Pardridge & Blackwell, 


Detroit, Mich. 








in. ce LY MADE SELLING 
$20 $50 tis new trvernion, THE 
STANDARD SELF-EIHMfwe FOUNTAIN PEN 


No ink dropper. No smeared fingers. 
No twisted rubber. Neo complication. 
Goes earned in 82 days by re- 
tired business man in Ala. 

earned in first four weeks by Rev. 
Gehring, of N. Y.,spare time only. 

-80 for a month's odd hours 

y G. Jos. Lovett, of Mass. 

$5:4¢ made in first two hours by 
Mrs. Mary M. Lennon, of Mich. 

Our free lessons in successfal salesman- 
ship make experience unnecessary. We 
send all particulars and figures to prove 
above and many other records; write today 


Energetic Agents and District 
anagers Wanted. 


STANDARD PEN CO., 
1073 Baker Bid., TOLEDO, 0. 


Fills Iteelf 
instantly at any 


THIS WAY. 








on 
Credit 


¥%& CARAT QUALITY A‘I 
72.50 
OTHER GRADES OF SAME 
SIZE AS Low AS $50. 
TERMS $12.CASH $6.PER MONTH 2 
IAMONDS are sometimes a NECESSITY as 
handmaid to success, oftimes a source 
PLEASURE and always a GOOD INVEST- 
MENT. The volume of business which comes 
to us by reason of our liberal terms— enables 
us to sell diamonds ON CREDIT at practically 
CASH prices. The ONLY objection to buying on 
credit is thus removed. 

Let us send you on approval, express prepaid, a 
half-carat diamond set, in mounting like illustration 
or ANY STANDARD 14-Kt. solid gold mounting. If 
ring is as represented, pay express agent $12. If you 

refer that s be sent by registered mail, send 
rst payment WITH order. Balance may be paid 
monthly. YOUR reputation for honesty is OUR security. 


Send for FREE Ring Catalog No. Z84. It 


shows @ wealth of Diamonds from $12 to $650. 
If interested in Watches, ask for Special Catalog. 


HIGH-CLASS 
erbert [-;.JOSeoh seven” 


213 (Z84) STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Established 1882 Responsibility, $250,000.00 
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econd 5°, Dividend This Year 


October 1, 1905, another dividend of 5% will be paid (the regular 
4% guaranteed and 1% additiona! for six months), derived from sale 
of shiploads of gany cut from our 288,000-acre plantation in 
Campeche, Mexico, and shipped to New York and Mobile ; cargoes of 
produce every few months shipped in steamboat owned by Company's 
management. This is the second 5% dividend this year, making 10% to 
be paid, instead of 8%, as guaranteed. 


22% Dividends 


And when our property’s immense resources are developed, and rubber, 

heniquen and tropical fruits begin to produce, 22% is a conservative estimate 

of yearly dividends that will be paid; that is, we estimate that the fourteen 

acres represented by each share will, after seven years, produce $66 a year, 

which is 22% of par value of the stock. We have many sources of revenue : 

Mahogany, rosewood, Spanish cedar and other cabinet woods, alone worth 

New York prices; marketable dye woods ready to cut and ship 

$2,500,000 at New York ; 60,000 full-grown rubber trees ; 250,000 full- 

grown chicle (chewing gum) producing trees ; 1800 head cattle ; 250 oxen ; 200 
mules, horses, swine. Stores, mills and factory operating. 


A Certainty, Not Speculation 


Remember, there is no element of speculation about this proposition ; 
no bability of shrinkage in values or failure of development ; no chance 
of loss to investors, as the plantation, with its natural wealth, buildings - 

and other improvements, always will be ample security for stockholders, being free of 
encumbrance and deeded in trust for their protection to a Philadelphia trust company. 
Stock is selling fast. Over 1100 stockholders; holding one to one hundred shares each. 


Shares, $5 per Month per Share 


A limited number of shares offered at par on installments of $5 per month per share. 
Make application at once. This is an opportunity to secure an investment that pays 
more than the 8% guaranteed. By applying now you participate in forthcoming 5% diri- 
dend. Send $5 or more (but not more than $60, a year’s installments), on each share 
wanted. Our managers have matured two other Mexican plantations. Stock of both 
worth §so per share above par. Over 7,000 stockholders drawing increasing dividends. 


OFFICERS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
President, WM. H. ARMSTRONG, Consists of officers and 
Ex-U. S. Railroad Com'r, Phila., Pa. pi 5 A Set. a ae 
. Ci : it \. 
Vice-President, Cov. A. K. McCLure, meinen onc nc aed 


: ~ . Joun B. BARNES, 
Ex-Editor Times, Phila., Pa. Justice Supreme Court, Norfolk, Neb. 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. M. 


Victor Du Pont, jt 
Ser, 
McManow, Phila., Pa. Du Pont — Works, Wilmington, Del. 
Counsel A. L. WANAMAKER, Phila., Pa. 








Write immediately and ask for handsomely illus- 
trated paper and list of stockholders iho have received G. STEWART 


Atty. Gen. of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 


f 
| 
| @ total of 51% in dividends, 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER @ DEVELOPMENT CO., 771 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAIR GOODS 


PERFECT FOR LADIES 
FITTING WIG & GENTLEMEN. 


Stylish POMPADOURS, WAVY SWITCHES 
$3.00 Up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 


E. BURNHAM, Dept. 11 
7O State Street, - - Chicago 








SELL GOODS BY MAIL 


Greatest successes of recent years have been made 
Order firms. Note the large number of advertisements in weekly 
and monthly publications; nearly all transact business through the 
mails. For the beginner in Mail Order business, the principal 
thing is to start right. By following our plan, which has been 
tested for years, you are certain to start right; it tells how a profit- 
able Mail Order business may be started: best line of goods for 
beginner; hints on advertising, etc. Plan free to interested parties. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO., 1002S Grand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











edition that every reader wants. 





HAVE YOU READ 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Possibly you have and it isso long ago that you would like to read it again. The many inquiries 
we have received from persons who are reading ‘“‘AYESHA; OR, THE RETURN OF ‘SHE,’’’—the 
companion story to this masterpiece now being published in 7he Popular Magazine—led us to make 
arrangements with a leading publisher to supply us with a special limited De Luxe edition of “SHE,” 
handsomely bound and profusely illustrated with twenty-one full page half-tones. It is manifestly the 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
All Transportation Charges Prepaid By Us 


STREET & SMITH, 
ZB-89 Sewenth Awenue, New York City 


“SHE”? 





Publishers 











eee 
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Dee, 


Vite Hun 


Gillette 32%. 


“‘ King of Them All” 


and the most unique business proposition that the man who shaves himself has ever faced. 

One of the many reasons for its success is because it has thoroughly, convincingly, and scientifically 
solved the shaving problem and is fast eradicating the barber habit with its expense and discomfort. _ 
The Gillette Safety Razor is different mechanically from any razor made, and is technically 
superior, as hundreds of thousands of Gillette shavers will gladly attest. 


Let the Gillette theory convince you as it has others. 
No matter how tender your face or how wiry your beard, the Gillette Safety Razor will give 


a clean, even, and velvety shave without fear of cutting or irritating the skin. 

The Gillette Safety Razor costs complete $5.00. Sold everywhere at this price — is 
beautifully finished, triple silver plated, comes in a compact little velvet-lined case. 

Each Gillette set consists of 12 double-edged wafer blades. 

These blades are hardened, tempered, ground, and sharpened by a secret and patented process and 


NEVER REQUIRE HONING OR STROPPING 


Think of always having a blade in perfect order. Think of the time, money, and labor you save because the Gillette 
blade is different from other blades and each will shave from 20 to 40 times. With 12 blades at your disposal you will have 


Over 400 shaves at less than one cent a shave 


after which you can purchase 12 new blades for $1.00. 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safety Razor and accept no substitutes. He can 
procure it for you. 


Write for our interesting booklet to-day, which explains our 30-day 
free trial offer. Most dealers make this offer ; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


[® 1137 Times Building, 42d Street and Broadway, New York. 
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International Correspondence Schools, ’ 
Box 987, SCRANTON, PA. e 
Please in, without farther obligation on my part , 
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Tools of Fortune 


Every man is the architect of his own fortune, the only tools re- 
quired to make the plans being a pencil and a knife. A pencil to 
indicate the CHOICE OF A CAREER on the famous I.C.S. coupon; 
a knife with which the coupon may be cut out for mailing. 


Go where you will, you find in high positions men who have risen 
from the ranks solely by the help of the I.C.S.; men who were earn- 
ing but a dollaraday; men with wives and children depending upon 
them; men with no education, but the ability to read and write. 


Go where you will, you find these men to-day as Foremen, Super- 
intendents, Managers, Engineers, Contractors, Owners. Their 
success reads like romance; and yet it is all readily understood once 
you know how EASY the I. C. S. makes the way. 


Work at what you may, live where you will, choose what occupa- 
tion you like, the I. C.S. can qualify you for it, by mail, in your 
spare time. It costs nothing to fill in, cut out and mail the coupon, 
asking how You can qualify for the position before which you mark X. 
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Vaudeville 
at Home 


WITH THE 


Edison 
Phonograph 














You need not be a millionaire to entertain your guests or children with 
vaudeville at your home. All you need is an Edison Phonograph. Then you 
can hear just the kind of vaudeville you like best, when and where you please. 

The new list of Edison Gold Moulded Records includes the funniest songs, duets, 
impersonations, and musical specialties that are offered on the stage. You can't 
hear them too often and they never fail to produce laughter and calls for ‘‘more”’. 

The genuine improved Edison Phonograph does not imitate but faithfully 
reproduces the gems of vaudeville. To appreciate this great advantage of the 
Edison Phonograph over ordinary talking machines you should 


HEAR THESE VAUDEVILLE RECORDS FREE 





9046 Comic Song—Now What Dye Think of That? 
8984 Vaudeville Specialty—Proféssor and Musical Tramp. 
9007 Rube Duet—Hey! Mr. Joshua. 

8999 Banjo Solo—Yankee Land March. 

9036 Shakespearean Travesty— Antony and Cleopatra. 
9033 Coon Song—Shame On You! 


9020 Bell Solo—Tell Me With Your Eyes. 

9030 Rube Talking Specialty—Courtin’ Malinda. 

9003 Tenor Solo—Rose-Marie. 

9044 Xylophone Medley—Down In Blossom Row. 

9014 Mandolin and Guitar Duet—An Autumn Evening. 
9019 Male Quartette—Good Night, Beloved, Good Night ! 













If you have no phonograph, you should learn the entertaining qualities of Edison Gold 
Moulded Records. Fill in and mail the coupon. We will then send you our New List of 
Gold Moulded Records, and a letter of introduction to our nearest dealer entitling you to hear 
any of our thousands of Records FREE. Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; 
Records 35c. each. Write now, before you forget it. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 
I. C. S. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph, 

















Fill in and mail this coupon. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 37Lakestde Ave., Orange, N. J.: 
Please send me Phonograph Catalogue and New List of Edison Records. 









Name 





St. and No. 












City os a 

















Tf you have a Phonograph, please give tts number 
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Beautifies and ~ ‘*y A_positive Relief 
Preserves the ; for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
Complexion. ; and ‘Sunburn. 
Be sure that you get the original, For sale everywhere or by 
Mail 2&Se. Sample Free. Zry Mennen's Violet Talcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Fine Free 
For Horsey Men 


It’s our fine 300 page Blue Book of horse 
goods, 28th edition, and is invaluable to every 
one who takes pride in his horses, especially to 
those who wish to buy harness and horse boots 
for pleasure driving. It illustrates all grades 
of medium and fine harness, the largest assort- 
ment of turf goods and the most extensive line 
of stable supplies, all guaranteed tebe the latest 
patterns and correct style, It is a very expens- 
ive book and we can afford to send it only to 
prospective buyers to whom we forward it by 
express charges paid by us. 


Saves 20 to 40% 

We are the largest manufacturers of reliable 
horse goods in America and the only house 
offering such goods direct to the consumer at 
popular prices, that will save you 20 to 40%. 
Everything is sent to your own home subject to 
examination and approval. If in need of stable 
supplies send for our Blue Book and state the 
kind of goods you are liable to need, mention- 
ing this magazine. 

Tuttle & Clark, 
179-185 Jefferson Ave., 





BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP ‘TOP STYLE 
For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 
ipt of price. 
50c. 


Or Sample Pair on rece 
Mercerized 25c. Si 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. - 
THE NAME oo 
is stamped on 





The 
Cod Liver 
Preparation 
a eS without 
San, @ Oil. 
> Se 


Body Builder and Strength Creator 


For Old People, tities, 
Weak, Run-down Persons, and after Sickness 


The latest improvementon old-fashioned cod liveroil 
andemulsions. Deliciously palatable at all seasons. 


For sale at THE Leading Drug Store in Every Place, 
Exclusive Agency given to One inrenetes in ee 
CHESTER KENT mists, Boston, Mass, 


& CO., Che: 








